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INTRODUCTION 


Andrii Krawchuk 


In November 2013, when citizens of Ukraine gathered at the Maidan, Kyiv’s 
central square, to protest against a president who had reneged on his prom- 
ise to sign a trade agreement with the European Union, no one foresaw that 
they would lead to a massacre of innocent civilians. The state-sanctioned 
atrocity precipitated a rapid sequence of events that were just as unexpected: 
a regime change and Russian military intervention. Ukraine’s president fled 
the country, a provisional government was put in place, and Russia annexed 
Crimea and intervened militarily in the eastern region of Donbas. 

Dubbed the Euromaidan, or the “Revolution of Dignity,” the popu- 
lar protests that set this process in motion represented far more than mere 
disagreement about an economic accord. They manifested a new civic con- 
sciousness, the embrace of Western ideas of political accountability, and an 
unprecedented level of solidarity in a common quest for social and political 
change. From the very beginning, the uprising had also included members 
of various Christian churches in Ukraine, who stood together in protest and 
prayer. In some instances, the churches of Ukraine and their leaders assumed 
a leading role on the front lines; in others, they were swept up in a wave of 
transformation and had to catch up with new visions of identity, solidarity, and 
international relations. Even as Ukraine’s social and political foundations were 
shaken, a new context had emerged for serious reflection about the future of 
Christian churches in a post-Soviet environment. The aim of the present col- 
lection is to study the churches in the Ukrainian crisis and to analyze how their 
historical journeys, sense of identity, models of governance, interpretation of 
the conflict with Russia, and visions of peaceful relations informed their par- 
ticipation in, and responses to, the changes that began in November 2013. 
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Up to the Maidan, several studies of religion in post-Soviet environ- 
ments had centered on Orthodoxy in Russia. Whether analyzing Russian 
Orthodox political culture since 2000 (Richters, 2013) or tracing the evo- 
lution of Russian religious policy since the end of communism (Fagan, 
2013), these contributions approached the religious situation immediately 
preceding Ukraine’s Euromaidan from a political perspective. Other more 
recent works have usefully reconstructed the diverse contexts of the crisis 
in Ukraine, whether historical (Yekelchyk, 2015; Kalb, 2015) or political 
(Wilson, 2014; Dragneva and Wolczuk, 2015; Wood et al., 2016), but left 
aside the religious dimension. 

The institutional and social dimensions of religion in Eastern Europe on 
the eve of the Ukrainian Crisis were the subject of several groundbreaking 
studies: a comprehensive, analytical overview of issues and challenges faced by 
Eastern Christian communities throughout the world (Leustean, 2014); an 
exploration of Orthodox identities in Eastern and Central Europe, Orthodox 
perceptions of other cultures and values, and the prospects of dialogue across 
religious and cultural boundaries (Krawchuk and Bremer, 2014); and analy- 
ses of critical Orthodox approaches to human rights (Brüning and van der 
Zweerde, 2012) and to the West (Demacopoulos and Papanikolaou, 2013). 

Very shortly after the Euromaidan and the Russian military interven- 
tions in Ukraine, two special issues of journals introduced the study of 
the religious situation in Ukraine resulting from the crisis. The East-West 
Church and Ministry Report’s issue 22:3 (Elliott, 2014) provided three 
full-length articles and a number of shorter notes on the impact of the 
Ukrainian Crisis on Protestant and other Christian churches of Ukraine. In 
2014, it was the best available early snapshot of where Ukraine’s churches 
stood and how they were affected by the social upheaval. In the follow- 
ing year, the Swiss journal Exxeinos published a special issue (Wanner, 
2015) on religion and the political crisis in Ukraine that broadened the 
scope of scholarship with five in-depth analyses of the challenges faced by 
Orthodox, Jews, Muslims, and Protestants of Ukraine after the Maidan. 
Each of these two collections was a significant contribution in its own 
right and both paved the way for further academic research. 

In Ukraine, the comprehensive, analytical documentary collection 
Maidan i Tserkva (Fylypovych and Horkusha, 2015) was quickly recog- 
nized as an indispensable resource for understanding the Euromaidan’s 
religious dimension. It was supplemented in the following year by a unique 
collection of eyewitness testimonies from the Euromaidan, Maidan. 
Svidchennia (Finberg and Holovach, 2016), which also provides a wealth 
of primary source data and insights. 
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In November 2014, the German Association for East European Studies 
organized a conference on “The Churches in the Ukrainian Crisis” in 
Freising, Germany. The aim of the conference was to examine key themes 
and issues arising in the life of Orthodox and Catholic churches as a result 
of the social and political upheavals in Ukraine. Proceeding from papers 
and discussions at that conference, this volume studies the churches of 
Ukraine as participants in the movement for social justice and human 
dignity that began at the Euromaidan and continued during the ensu- 
ing crisis. It presents the historical development of Ukraine’s traditional 
churches; their pursuit of autocephaly, or ecclesiastical autonomy; their 
active promotion of national consciousness and identity; their interpreta- 
tions of the war and its causes; and their paths to unity and peace. 

Part I gives a historical background on the Christian churches of 
Ukraine, with critical insights into the evolution of Kyivan Christianity 
since its origin in the tenth century. The theological dimension of that 
story sheds light on later efforts to restore church unity, on the emergence 
of ecumenical ideas, and on the perennial formulation and revision of reli- 
gious identities. Political factors have also shaped the story of Christianity 
in Ukraine—long before, during, and since the crisis of 2014. 

Thomas Bremer outlines the development of religious communities in 
Ukraine leading up to the Euromaidan of 2013-2014. After reviewing 
the sequence of political environments which shaped Ukraine’s religious 
history—Poland, imperial Russia, Austria, Germany, and the USSR— 
he introduces the key players in the contemporary Ukrainian religious 
scene: the Orthodox Churches of the Moscow Patriarchate, the Kyivan 
Patriarchate, and the Autocephalous Church, as well as the Greek Catholic, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant Churches. In post-Soviet Ukraine, the 
majority Orthodox jurisdiction (of the Moscow Patriarchate) experienced 
significant departures by its members—first to the Greek Catholic Church 
and then to the Patriarchate of Kyiv. 

Yury Avvakumov introduces the little-understood Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Church. He sketches the main features of its turbulent history, 
from the union with Rome (1595-1596) to its liquidation by the Soviets in 
1946 and the resurgence of the church since the early 1990s. He describes 
the church’s unique identity in terms of ecclesiological liminality, or “in- 
between-ness”—with the Byzantine Greek Orthodoxy of its Kyivan origins 
on one side and, on the other, the Catholic universality that followed its 
unification with Rome. Often criticized as a handicap, this liminality has also 
served as a catalyst for reform, intellectual creativity, and social engagement. 
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Part I explores a pivotal issue for the churches of Ukraine: autocephaly, 
or ecclesiastical independence. A crucial provision of Orthodox Church 
law, this principle and its practical implementation had tremendous politi- 
cal implications in the past and remains the focus of intense debates today. 
Beyond the changes of political boundaries between Ukraine and Russia 
over time, perhaps the most significant determinant of their relationship 
has been the degree of Orthodox autocephaly in Ukraine. Indeed, the very 
structure and dynamics of religion in Ukraine have often been assessed 
according to the extent of their subordination to Russia or, conversely, the 
degree of their ecclesiastical independence. 

Paul Brusanowski studies this complex question from the perspective 
of canon law, from its first emergence in the early Christian centuries to 
its practical consolidation in nineteenth-century southeastern Europe. 
He then surveys the modern implementation of the principle up to the 
present day. He argues that, while the procedures for granting autoceph- 
aly have always been subject to change, a significant obstacle to its most 
recent resolution in Ukraine was that it was not placed on the agenda for 
the Pan-Orthodox Council of 2016. 

Alfons Briining examines the interplay of shared Russian and Ukrainian 
historical experiences and competing visions of autocephaly. Drawing 
upon Pierre Nora’s concept of sites of memory, the study compares dif- 
ferent Russian and Ukrainian historiographic approaches to understand- 
ing the branches of Eastern Christianity that trace their origins to Kyivan 
Rus’. In addition to the establishment of Orthodox Metropolitan sees in 
Moscow and Kyiv and the subsequent subordination of Kyiv to Moscow, 
the inquiry assesses the efforts to restore Christian unity at the councils of 
Florence and Brest. 

Part II situates the transformation of Russia-Ukraine relations during 
the Ukrainian crisis, which generated heated identity debates. When hard 
choices had to be made, whom did the churches really represent and what 
values would they defend? Contrary to the Western media’s simplified, 
convenient line of geographic demarcation between a “Russian-speaking 
east” and a “Ukrainian-speaking west,” the reality on the ground was far 
more complex. As the crisis unfolded, family ties began to unravel and 
opposing convictions came to the fore. Even those citizens of Ukraine 
who are perfectly bilingual and bicultural, and those who belong to the 
multiethnic military fraternity that served in Afghanistan, felt the effects 
of the polarization that swept through the country. For their part, the 
churches of Ukraine responded to the crisis on two fronts: internally, they 
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experienced and addressed the same divisiveness and polarization as that 
which prevailed in the rest of society; and in the public sphere, they had to 
choose between a stand for democratization or for a return to Soviet ways. 

Natalia Kochan demonstrates how the revolutionary developments of 
2013-2014 and the subsequent Russian war against Ukraine introduced a 
new phase of national identity formation in Ukraine. She describes the key 
patterns of that process: a shift from ethnic to civic nationalism, a transi- 
tion from criminal oligarchies to legitimate authority, and social solidar- 
ity around democratic values. In each of these transitions, the Christian 
churches played a proactive role, adapting to and supporting the reorien- 
tation of civic consciousness in Ukrainian society from a totalitarian to a 
democratic paradigm. 

Lidiya Lozova’s reflection gives an eyewitness, personal account of the 
response of one Ukrainian Orthodox parish in Lyshnia, near Kyiv, to the 
events of 2014. From its dedicated pastor to its politically diverse commu- 
nity, this parish responded effectively to internal differences of perspective 
on the crisis, and mobilized humanitarian aid for the Ukrainian war effort. 
The case study provides a moving testimony of grassroots social action 
that is driven by a profound spiritual vision and by a higher sense of reli- 
gious identity that refused to buy into the social polarization of the war. 

Part IV shifts the focus of attention to Russian Orthodox official and 
unofficial interpretations of the war. Whether in its headquarters at the 
Danilov Monastery in Moscow or in the person of its Ukrainian affiliate, 
the Moscow Patriarchate is by far the single largest religious player on 
both sides of the Ukrainian crisis. In Russia, Patriarch Kirill toed the line 
associated with his concept of the Russian world. In Ukraine, some of his 
co-religionists followed their leader, but after Russian military interven- 
tion numerous bishops adopted an unequivocally pro- Ukrainian posture. 
The heightened political tensions between Russia and Ukraine also raised 
security concerns about a church inside Ukraine whose community was 
(potentially) loyal to the aggressor state. This prompted renewed explora- 
tions of ecclesiastical independence from Russia. The Patriarchate took 
pains to hold things together with a religious interpretation of the theme 
of Russian political power. Two penetrating analyses of Russian Orthodox 
thinking about the Ukrainian crisis shed valuable light on the underlying 
issues of the conflict and on its very nature. 

Mikhail Suslov presents the Russian Orthodox Church as a key 
stakeholder in the religious scene in Ukraine, which put forward a mul- 
tilayered interpretation of the military conflict that broke out in 2014. 
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He analyzes three levels of Russian Orthodox interpretation: the integral 
self-perception of the Russian Church and its reluctance to entertain eccle- 
siastical autocephaly in Ukraine; the search by church leaders for a coher- 
ent conceptual framework for understanding the crisis in Ukraine; and 
the efforts of Orthodox bloggers to express through powerful images the 
crisis as a religious war. Beneath the intensive search for a new church 
paradigm there is a profound rethinking of Russia’s relationship with 
Ukraine—and the world. 

Cyril Hovorun explains the origin and nature of the conflict in Ukraine 
in connection with the notion of the “Russian world.” In support of this 
idea of Russian hegemonic power, the Russian Orthodox Church has been 
co-opted to promote a sense of external threats to Christian morality, its 
own superiority as a Russian Orthodox civilization and an ethos of confron- 
tation. Yet, contrary to Samuel Huntington’s prediction that post-Cold War 
conflicts would center on differences of civilization rather than of ideology, 
the conflicts in Georgia (2007) and Ukraine (2014) have pitted people of 
the same Russian (Orthodox) civilization against one another. Examining 
parallels with nineteenth-century German nationalism, the author finds 
that the conflict in Ukraine is not really between Russia and the West, but 
between the desire to return to “Soviet” statism and the contrary desire to 
establish the common good as a responsibility of the state. 

The concluding part considers the implications of the Euromaidan and 
the armed conflict with Russia for church unity and religious coopera- 
tion. For Orthodox citizens of Ukraine, the Euromaidan demonstrations 
in Kyiv and the war were turning points in which a difficult choice had to 
be made: either to take the side of civic loyalty to Ukraine and to join the 
struggle to defend its border, or to align oneself with the mother church 
in Russia. As the dramatic sequence unfolded from protest to massacre 
and revolt, then from the occupation of Crimea to the hybrid conflict in 
eastern Ukraine, Orthodox and other religious communities faced their 
own internal challenges, yet also demonstrated a desire for creative reflec- 
tion on encounter and cooperation across religious boundaries. 

Andrii Krawchuk examines the polarization of civic and ecclesial loyal- 
ties in the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the Moscow Patriarchate after 
the Euromaidan and Russia’s military interventions. Attentive to the socio- 
political paradigm shift in Ukraine, Orthodox bishops and theologians 
developed an alternative line of thinking about the identity of their church 
and its future orientation. The author identifies and analyzes five principles 
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of the church’s identity that leading Orthodox figures developed through 
a critical reflection on the church’s social engagement and response to the 
signs of the times. 

Katrin Boeckh studies the effects of Ukraine’s Euromaidan and Russian 
military intervention in Ukraine on the religious communities of Ukraine 
and their ecumenical relations. The uprising, against a president who 
reneged on his promise to sign an agreement with the EU, drew support 
from virtually all religious groups. As the conflict ensued, severe oppres- 
sion of religion took place in the occupied eastern regions, while in the 
rest of Ukraine religious diversity and cooperation have become key ele- 
ments in working out a new vision for the future. 

This is the first thematically unified and comprehensive scholarly treat- 
ment of the churches in the Ukrainian crisis, a conflict that commands 
global attention. Collectively and in each individual chapter, the contribu- 
tors shed much light on the religious implications of the war in Ukraine, a 
country that remains very closely attached to its predominantly Christian 
identity. It will hopefully contribute to a better understanding of the reli- 
gious underpinnings of Russian- Ukrainian relations, an age-old relation- 
ship whose foundations have been tested by hostility and conflict many 
times before, and whose prospects of peaceful resolution in the present 
situation will no doubt again depend on the ability of religious thinkers 
and leaders to contribute to the discovery of common truth behind so 
many contentious issues. 
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PART I 


Historical Background 


CHAPTER 1 


Religion in Ukraine: Historical Background 
and the Present Situation 


Thomas Bremer 


Of all the successor states of the former Soviet Union, Ukraine is probably 
the country with the most complicated and difficult religious situation. 
Although it is predominantly Orthodox, because of major splits there are 
several competing Orthodox Churches in the country. Ukraine is also 
home to a large group of Catholics, most of whom are Greek Catholics, 
following the Eastern rite yet also acknowledging the authority of the 
Roman pope. Ukraine is predominantly Christian, but there is a tradi- 
tional presence of Muslims in Crimea; there is also a Jewish community, 
which before World War II was very large and important. This commu- 
nity is now again experiencing growth. Protestants in the region con- 
sisted largely of German settlers and their descendants, but today there 
are numerous Protestant congregations, for the most part Baptist or 
Pentecostal. These congregations were established in recent years and are 
mostly composed of ethnic Ukrainians. For some 70 years, a major part 
of the country was subject to militant atheism (the western regions for 40 
years). Nevertheless, religiosity in Ukraine is one of the highest of all the 
former Soviet countries. 
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Such data reveal the diversity of Ukraine’s religious situation. In the cri- 
sis which the region has experienced since 2013, its religious communities 
have played important, albeit differing, roles. Their significance is linked 
to the fact that the history and contemporary status of all Ukraine’s reli- 
gious communities are narrowly connected with an “identity”—all these 
religious communities somehow relate to a group identity, which may be a 
national identity, or a political identity, or both. In order to better under- 
stand the importance of religion in Ukraine and the perspectives of its dif- 
ferent religious communities, it is worthwhile to consider their historical 
development. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND? 


Ukraine is not, as one frequently reads, split neatly into a western and 
eastern part. Rather, the country consists of several regions, which have 
their own particular historical development and traditions, but which 
nevertheless form a unified state, even though present-day independent 
Ukraine was only established in 1991, when the Soviet Union finally 
disintegrated. 

Historically, the greatest external influences on religion in Ukraine 
came from Russia, Poland, and Austria. For centuries, large parts of 
Ukraine belonged to Russia. Ukrainians were regarded by many 
Russians as “Little Russians,” which means that they were not seen as 
a distinct nation, but rather as a similar national entity at the periphery 
of the Russian Empire. Anyone who wanted to make a career in czarist 
Russia had to be fluent in Russian, the lingua franca of the empire and 
any non-Russian speaking peasants in the largely agricultural Ukraine 
were regarded as backward. Ukrainian writers such as Nikolai Gogol 
and Mikhail Bulgakov wrote in Russian and were regarded as represen- 
tatives of Russian culture. 

During the period of czarist Russian domination, the legal con- 
text for religious communities in Ukraine was the same as in Russia 
proper. Orthodoxy was the predominant religion, and the Orthodox 
Church in the region was part of the Russian Orthodox Church (ROC). 
The metropolitan was a senior bishop of the ROC, and was under the 
jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarch (or the Most Holy Synod in St. 
Petersburg, after the patriarchate was abandoned in the early eighteenth 
century). Until the Manifesto of Tolerance, which was issued by the 
Czar in 1905, no ethnic Russian (or Ukrainian) was allowed to leave 
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the Orthodox Church. Only ethnic Germans, Poles, Lithuanians, and 
others could belong to another Christian church, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. 

After World War I, the situation changed dramatically. The October 
Revolution terminated any idea of a predominant church. Religion was 
separated from the state, which meant that not only was there no lon- 
ger a state church, but that all churches were subject to harsh persecu- 
tions that began immediately. In the first few years following the October 
Revolution, the new rulers accepted and even supported the creation of 
an independent Ukrainian Orthodox Church, since they claimed to fight 
not only for the liberation of the working class, but also for the liberation 
of the subjugated nations.* A national Ukrainian Church, which would 
compete with the Russian Church was, therefore, seen as an ally in fighting 
the dominance of the ROC. However, after a short time this state support 
ceased, and the Ukrainian Church became subject to persecution as did 
any form of religion in the Soviet Union; in 1936, the Ukrainian Church 
ceased to exist. It should also be said that, during its short period of exis- 
tence, the Ukrainian Church failed to get a bishop on its side, which meant 
that there were no valid ordinations. In 1921, priests who supported this 
church elected a metropolitan from among themselves, and ordained him 
by a collective laying on of hands, arguing that this was the practice of the 
apostles themselves. However, Orthodox Church law and theology require 
ordination by a bishop, and this meant that the Ukrainian Church, from its 
very beginning, lacked validity as far as its hierarchy was concerned. 

It is important to note that, during the German occupation of parts 
of Ukraine during World War II, the German authorities supported 
Orthodoxy and tried to organize the establishment of a Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church. To this end, and with a view to gaining the confidence 
of the population, in 1941 the German authorities used Russian bishops 
in exile to install a hierarchy and to ordain bishops. After the defeat of the 
German forces, some of these bishops settled in the West and emigrated 
to North America. There they installed a Ukrainian Orthodox hierarchy, 
which was in communion with the patriarchate of Constantinople (which 
claims jurisdiction over Orthodox Churches in non-Orthodox countries). 
This church served and still serves Ukrainian believers in North America 
and other Western countries, but due to the political circumstances fol- 
lowing World War II, it could not be active in the Soviet Union. However, 
this church made the idea of a Ukrainian Orthodox Church independent 
from Moscow a reality, and it could boast a canonically valid hierarchy. 
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The Austrian influence in Ukraine largely concerns the Greek Catholic 
Church, which is based in the western part of the country. After the 
division of Poland in the late eighteenth century, the Habsburg Empire 
gained Galicia and Transcarpathia, where Greek Catholics predominated. 
As in other Austrian areas (Romania, Croatia), the government encour- 
aged the conversion of the Orthodox to Eastern Catholicism, since 
Catholics were not subject to the jurisdiction of a foreign church, but 
to one of the Catholic bishops in the country. When a strong Ukrainian 
national consciousness arose among Greek Catholic intellectuals, it was 
supported by the Greek Catholic Church.* This gave a strong impetus 
to the development of the Ukrainian language, the study of history, and 
the development of a uniquely Ukrainian literature. The Ukrainians of 
Galicia came to feel that they were the “true” Ukrainians and they tried 
to propagate this national sense of belonging in ethnic Ukrainian ter- 
ritories under Russian dominance—an effort which conflicted with the 
Russian understanding of “Little Russians.” However, this attempt was 
in accordance with Austrian interests—that is, to prevent either Polish or 
Russian national sentiments from prevailing. Today, there is no longer 
any Austrian national consciousness in Ukraine but, historically, the pres- 
ence of Austrians was regarded as significant. 

The Polish influence, like the Russian influence, also dates back many 
centuries. Historically, Poland had been a mighty empire (partly in per- 
sonal union with Lithuania) and, for a long period, it ruled over large areas 
of Central Eastern Europe—as such, it was a rival of Russia. It was under 
Polish dominance that the Union of Brest took place in 1596, which 
despite its difficult beginnings eventually assumed a pivotal place in the 
religious history of Ukraine. The church which emerged from the union 
did not survive in the regions where it was founded, but only in the areas 
which later came under Austrian rule. The Polish influence on religion in 
Ukraine resulted largely from the presence of the Roman Catholic Church 
(RCC). After the re-establishment of the Polish state in 1918, Poland 
gained areas (including Galicia) which, in the Partitions of Poland (in the 
late eighteenth century), had been turned over to either Russia or Austria. 
The Polish state tried to “polonize” those recovered areas, and the RCC 
served as a tool in this aim. Indeed, to be Roman Catholic meant to be 
Polish; the Catholic Church (of the Western or “Latin” rite) therefore 
enjoyed certain privileges. This led to serious conflict between Eastern 
and Western Catholics, and also with Orthodox Christians, and Jews (who 
in some places constituted the majority of the population). This is why, 
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even today, many people consider the RCC in Ukraine a “Polish” church, 
regardless of its attempts to be accepted as a Ukrainian Church. In 1944, 
these interwar Polish territories became part of Soviet Ukraine. 

In addition to Russia, Austria, and Poland, there were other exter- 
nal influences on religion in Ukraine. Crimea, occupied and annexed by 
Russia in 2014 on the pretext of its allegedly long Russian history, was for 
many centuries predominantly Turkish. There remains a strong Muslim 
presence on the peninsula to this day, and it would have been even greater 
if the Tartars had not been deported during World War II. German set- 
tlers also lived in Ukraine for a long time; they too were deported at the 
beginning of World War II to Siberia, Kazakhstan, and other areas of the 
Soviet Union. While still in Ukraine, these Germans had been members of 
the Lutheran and Baptist communities. 

After World War II, western Ukraine came under Soviet rule. In 1954, 
Crimea was separated from the Russian Soviet Republic, to which it had 
belonged, and given to the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. This was for very 
concrete reasons: Crimea has no land connection with Russia, and it 
receives its energy supply and drinking water from the Ukrainian main- 
land. It therefore made sense to administer the peninsula from Ukraine. 
Since both Soviet republics belonged to the same country, the Soviet 
Union, this was of little significance at the time. No one expected that 
this would be at the center of an international conflict some 60 years later. 

The Soviet regime in Ukraine implemented the same religious policy 
as in the other republics of the Soviet Union. For Orthodoxy, the ROC 
was the only legal church. The Kyiv metropolitan was an “exarch” of the 
church and an ex officio member of the Synod in Moscow. The RCC 
continued to exist in some places, but lacked any hierarchy. In Ukraine, 
there were a handful of individual RCC priests who celebrated Mass, but 
there was no proper church structure. In the Soviet Union, only Latvia 
and Lithuania had a proper RCC hierarchy. In 1946, the Greek Catholic 
Church was outlawed and violently merged with the ROC.® All church 
buildings and parishes were turned over to the ROC. Any priest who 
resisted faced dire consequences. All thirteen bishops were arrested and 
exiled—only one survived and was allowed to leave the country for Rome 
in the 1960s. The Church continued to exist illegally in the underground. 
The Soviet authorities knew about this, but did not interfere. 

Such was the situation in Soviet Ukraine until the late 1980s, when 
Secretary-General Mikhail Gorbachev launched perestroika, a process that 
would eventually reverse the fortunes of the religious communities in Ukraine. 
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THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE TRANSITION 
PERIOD 


Our discussion of the transition period in Ukraine and its consequences 
for the various churches begins with a brief description of the influence 
of perestroika on the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church (UGCC). The 
dissolution of the Soviet Union changed the fortunes of this church com- 
pletely. Previously a forbidden underground community, the UGCC sud- 
denly became an important ecclesial and political actor, and by far the 
predominant church in western Ukraine. 

Until the late 1980s, when asked about the Greek Catholic Church in 
Ukraine, ROC officials would typically reply that there was no such church, 
that the parishes had been united (or, “re-united”) with the ROC in 1946 
and that the ROC was the only Eastern-rite Church in Ukraine. Privately, 
some would occasionally acknowledge the existence of the underground 
Greek Catholic Church, but officially this church simply did not exist. 

However, there were always groups of believers and human rights activ- 
ists who demanded the recognition of the UGCC by the authorities, albeit 
unsuccessfully. In 1983, a “Committee for the Defense of the Rights of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church” was founded, and this committee attempted 
to publish an underground chronicle. A demonstration took place in Red 
Square in Moscow, and demonstrators demanded the legalization of the 
UGCC. As Soviet repression slowly softened, in the summer of 1987 a 
group of UGCC members addressed the public with the same demand. 
The activists tried to pressure the authorities by various means—direct 
appeals, open-air services, demonstrations. By the late 1980s the under- 
ground church probably had eight bishops and several hundred priests. 
This meant that the UGCC had become a factor in Western Ukraine 
which could no longer be ignored. 

On 1 December 1989, Gorbachev paid a visit to Pope John Paul I in 
the Vatican; this was the first and the last encounter between a Soviet leader 
and a pope. During their talk, the two men spoke about the UGCC. After 
this meeting, the Soviet authorities allowed the registration of the first 
Greek Catholic parishes—according to Soviet law, a core group of at least 
twenty parishioners had to apply to be “registered.” There had been earlier 
official applications for registration, but all had been refused. The first suc- 
cessful attempts at registering UGCC parishes were followed by what can 
only be called an avalanche. The vast majority of Orthodox parishes in 
Western Ukraine now joined the UGCC. Most of them understood it as a 
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return to the ecclesial tradition of their forefathers. Quite often, conflicts 
arose whenever some parishioners did not agree to leave the ROC, or 
when the priest did not agree with his parishioners. Many parishes split. In 
the end, the ROC lost almost all of its parishes in Ukraine. This became 
a serious problem for the ROC, since in the Soviet period most of its 
parishes and members were precisely in western Ukraine. In short, the 
situation led to heavy losses—in parishes, in believers, in finances, and in 
candidates for the priesthood, who had largely come from Galicia. It was 
only thanks to the new political circumstances in Russia proper that the 
ROC was able to open new parishes in Russia, and thereby to counterbal- 
ance some of its losses in Ukraine. 

But the UGCC also had a major problem. The buildings which it had 
possessed before its dissolution in 1946 had either been given to the ROC 
or had been re-designated for non-religious uses. For a certain time, reli- 
gious services were celebrated legally on squares and other open spaces. 
Officially, the civil authorities were the owners of the buildings, and these 
buildings were given to the churches; this meant that the state (or local 
politics vis-a-vis Ukraine’s religious communities) played a significant role 
in deciding which building was given to which community. Where par- 
ishes had split into two, both communities could claim the right to use the 
original church building. Both sides had strong arguments; the UGCC 
said that these churches were taken away from the UGCC violently. For its 
part, the ROC argued that, legally, these buildings belonged to the ROC, 
and the civil authorities were, therefore, legally bound to turn the build- 
ings over to the ROC. In western Ukraine, local authorities frequently 
sided with the UGCC. In August 1990, the L’viv authorities transferred 
St. George’s Cathedral to the UGCC, and many saw this as an event of 
pivotal and symbolic significance. 

Such decisions on the use of church buildings led to numerous argu- 
ments and conflicts, which sometimes degenerated into bloody fights 
that required police intervention. A multilateral commission, consisting 
of representatives of the Holy See, the UGCC, the ROC and its local 
branch in Ukraine, was established in order to resolve these problems, 
but this commission ceased its activities without result in March 1990. 
Agreements on the common use of one church simply did not work out 
in practice. One of the reasons for this was that, in smaller places with no 
alternative option, owning the church in fact amounted to owning the 
parish. People frequently attended the church they were used to attend- 
ing, particularly if they knew and liked the priest. This meant that, when 
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arguments arose, no one side was willing to give up the church building. 
Such disputes could last for years and many were resolved only when new 
churches were built. Today, one typically sees several large churches even 
in relatively small villages and towns. 

Despite these conflicts, the UGCC consolidated its position in Ukraine, 
especially after the country won its independence in 1991-1992. In 1991, 
the head of the church, Ivan Cardinal Lubachivsky, moved his See officially 
from Rome to L’viv. Courses for the ordination of priests were organized, 
and some candidates were sent abroad. L’viv’s traditional seminary was re- 
opened and, in 1994, transformed into a Catholic University. Many priests 
returned from exile, and served in the church administration, in theologi- 
cal teaching or in parishes. Monasteries were founded. The UGCC had 
significant financial support from the Catholic Church in the West, and 
this enabled it to develop a strong administrative structure in a relatively 
short time. 

Within the UGCC, certain tensions appeared among the three groups of 
priests (and, sometimes, of believers): priests from the underground church, 
many of whom had also been in prison; those who had been in exile; and 
those who had been members and ministers of the ROC. In 2002, the 
UGCC moved its headquarters to Kyiv—an attempt to underline its all- 
Ukrainian claims, which can also be seen in the change of the title which 
the first-hierarch bears: patriarch of Kyiv and Halych, head of the UGCC.° 

This brief survey demonstrates a significant shift in the status of the 
UGCC, a shift that was made possible by perestroika. Today, the vast 
majority of the population in Western Ukraine belongs to this church. It 
also has parishes and dioceses in other parts of the country. Believers in 
these other parts of Ukraine are mostly of Western Ukrainian descent, and 
they form small minorities outside western Ukraine. However, the UGCC 
claims to be one of the churches of the Kyivan tradition, and thus to rep- 
resent the interests of the entire Ukrainian nation, including in social and 
political spheres. 


SPLITS WITHIN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


As has been mentioned, during the Soviet period the only legal church 
in Ukraine was the ROC. However, as the legislation governing religion 
eased, other Orthodox Churches were also registered; two such churches 
came into prominence in Ukraine. They continue to exist today, and it is 
to these churches that we now turn. 
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In Galicia, where national sentiments were traditionally strong, after 
the dissolution of the USSR some people wanted to remain Orthodox, 
but outside of the ROC. They demanded an independent (autocephalous) 
Orthodox Church in Ukraine and referred to the jurisdictional connection 
of the Kyiv metropolitanate with the patriarchate of Constantinople—a 
connection which had in fact existed centuries earlier. Resistance to the 
ROC was based in part on the fact that, in imperial Russia and the USSR 
the headquarters of Ukrainian Orthodoxy were in Russia, and in part on 
the person of Metropolitan Filaret (Denysenko), the ROC’s exarch in 
Kyiv. For those Orthodox of western Ukraine who did not follow their 
brothers into the UGCC, Catholicism was not an option because they 
rejected papal primacy and the Latinization of liturgical rites, which to 
them characterized Greek Catholic practice.” In 1989, an Orthodox priest 
in L’viv switched allegiance, and, with his parish, joined the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church (UAOC) which had existed until then 
only in exile. After an ROC bishop also converted to the UAOC, a synod 
met in June 1990 and elected a patriarch, the aged Metropolitan Mstyslav 
(Skrypnyk) of Philadelphia (USA). There now existed two, parallel, 
Orthodox Churches in Ukraine, although the ROC always remained the 
larger of the two churches. It is worth remembering that all this happened 
while the Soviet Union still existed. 

In October 1990, the ROC reacted to the situation in Ukraine by 
granting a larger degree of autonomy, though not full independence, to 
its branches in Ukraine and in Belarus. The status changed from that of 
an exarchate into the “Ukrainian Orthodox Church” (usually abbrevi- 
ated UOC-MP, indicating its communion with the Moscow Patriarchate). 
The synod of the Ukrainian Church could govern the UOC-MP indepen- 
dently; Metropolitan Filaret remained a member of the Moscow Synod. 
This was an attempt to compromise between the aspirations of believers 
who wanted a more Ukrainian Church and those who wanted to remain 
in communion with Moscow. 

When it became clear (in 1991) that Ukraine would become an inde- 
pendent state, the calls for an autocephalous church became louder. Some 
UAOC bishops addressed the UOC-MP, demanding that it break ties 
with Moscow and join them in restoring the historical Kyivan Church with 
a patriarchate, and to enter into communion with that church. This led 
to tensions within the UAOC, as not everyone was happy to have contact 
with Metropolitan Filaret. 
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But, by the end of 1991 Filaret himself demanded from the Moscow 
Synod that the UOC-MP become autocephalous. When the ROC refused 
this request, he resigned as head of the UOC-MP and asked to be trans- 
ferred to another See in Ukraine, a request which the ROC synod granted 
in April 1992. But when a few weeks later Filaret withdrew his resigna- 
tion, he was dismissed by the ROC as metropolitan. After resisting he was 
defrocked, and that penalty was formally confirmed by the patriarchate of 
Constantinople in June 1992. In 1997, Filaret was excommunicated by 
the ROC. Soon after his dismissal, the UOC-MP elected Metropolitan 
Volodymyr (Sabodan) as the new head. 

Metropolitan Filaret, canonically now a layman, immediately orga- 
nized a meeting of some UOC-MP bishops, who supported him, and 
UAOC bishops. The meeting decided to unite both churches and called 
their new church the “Ukrainian Orthodox Church—Kyiv Patriarchate” 
(UOC-KP). This new church was supported by President Kravchuk who 
thought that a united Orthodox Church would also strengthen the homo- 
geneity of the country. Patriarch Mstyslav was accepted as head of this 
church, but given that he was now 94 years old, and mainly resided in the 
USA, Filaret was the de facto leader of the UOC-KP. 

Not all UAOC bishops accepted this unification; these bishops still 
regarded Mstyslav as the patriarch of their church. When Mstyslav died in 
1993, both groups—the UOC-KP and the UAOC—each elected a new 
head. This sealed the split of Orthodoxy in Ukraine, and there were now 
three churches. The UOC-MP is the only one, which is canonically rec- 
ognized by all other Orthodox Churches globally. The UOC-KP is led by 
Filaret who, in 1995, was elected patriarch. In order to keep the doors open 
for negotiations with other churches (and once the situation is more favor- 
able for such talks), the UAOC has deliberately not elected a new patriarch 
(following the death of the last one, Dymytriy Yarema, in 2000). As a result, 
today the UAOC is led by a metropolitan. To date, several attempts to 
negotiate unification between the UAOC and the UOC-KP have failed. 

After he had created the Kyiv Patriarchate, Metropolitan Filaret visited 
Istanbul in an effort to obtain canonical recognition from the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate; however, he failed in that attempt.* The Church of Constantinople 
is involved with Ukrainian ecclesial affairs in several ways. There is a histori- 
cal connection and, given that Mstyslav and his fellow bishops lived in North 
America under the jurisdiction of Constantinople, they enjoyed canonicity 
(though not in Ukraine itself). Ukrainian government representatives have 
also made efforts to obtain autocephaly from Constantinople. Although the 
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Ecumenical Patriarchate has not granted this, tensions have arisen between 
Moscow and Constantinople as a result of such efforts. 

Metropolitan Filaret is a persona non grata as far as the Orthodox 
Church in Moscow is concerned, and as far as the UAOC is concerned. 
From the viewpoint of Moscow and the UOC-MP, he defected from 
canonical Orthodoxy and switched to an unrecognized church in order to 
pursue his own career—that is, to become patriarch. Indeed, for decades 
when he was still an ROC bishop, the UAOC had accused him of being 
an agent of Russification. In addition, there have been rumors about his 
private life (which, allegedly, was inappropriate for a monk), and about his 
connections to the Komitet Gosudarstvennoi Bezopasnosti (KGB), the 
former Secret Service of the USSR. The UAOC, which seems to be in 
favor of a united Ukrainian Orthodox Church, is therefore reluctant to 
realize this idea with Filaret as a leader. It was only during the time of 
Ukraine’s political crisis and the ensuing war, and under a new UAOC 
head (Metropolitan Makary, elected in spring 2015), that more serious 
attempts have been made to form a united Ukrainian Orthodox Church. 
The Orthodox landscape of Ukraine thus remains in a state of flux. 

It should be mentioned that there are other, smaller Orthodox Churches 
in Ukraine. Most of them, like the Old Believers, are split-offs from the 
canonical church, while others resulted from personal differences. The 
UAOC also split several times, and then partially re-united; this, too, has 
resulted in the creation of smaller church organizations. However, these 
churches are not significant players on the religious landscape of Ukraine. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN UKRAINE 


In order to present a full picture of the situation of Christian churches 
in Ukraine, it is important to mention the non-Orthodox churches of 
Ukraine. We have referred above to the Roman Catholic Church (RCC). 
Traditionally it is linked with a Polish national consciousness since, his- 
torically, the western part of the country belonged to Poland between 
the two world wars. The RCC has a strong presence in these regions. That 
said, as a result of migrations and conversions, today Catholics are found 
throughout Ukraine, and the Catholic Church has established parishes 
and dioceses throughout Ukraine. On the one hand, the RCC presents 
itself as a church which spans national divisions but, on the other hand, it 
also presents itself as a church that supports Ukrainian identity. Although 
for a long time RCC services were predominantly in Polish, today Mass 
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is increasingly celebrated in Ukrainian and in other languages, such as 
English. During the events of 2013-2014, the RCC came out in clear sup- 
port of the Ukrainian state. Between the Roman and the Greek Catholic 
Churches tensions occasionally arise out of historical “baggage,” which 
remains significant. 

Protestantism is present in several forms. Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches are mostly connected with national minorities, above all with 
Germans and Hungarians (in Transcarpathia). More significant are 
churches of the Baptist, Mennonite, and Pentecostal traditions. These 
churches also have partial roots in the German settlers of the eighteenth 
century (these Germans were invited to settle in what was then the 
southern part of the Russian Empire). During World War I, most of 
these people were forced to move to other parts of the Soviet Union, but 
the tradition of their churches has been preserved. Over time, more and 
more ethnic Ukrainians joined these churches. An additional influx of 
Protestants came after the independence of Ukraine, when Pentecostal 
groups and missionaries from Western Europe and Northern America 
came and founded parishes in Ukraine. These churches typically con- 
sist of small communities. An exception is the Assembly of God, which 
has branches in numerous Ukrainian cities. The Assembly of God is 
a Pentecostal Church founded and led by Sunday Adelaja, a pastor 
of Nigerian origin, who was sent to the Soviet Union as a student of 
journalism, but who eventually stayed in Kyiv and became the pastor 
of what, today, is a huge church. In former years, Adelaja gathered 
together thousands of his church members; these people met in sport 
halls and stadiums since there were no buildings big enough for them. 
When a few years ago Adelaja was charged with fraud, his communities 
declined, but the Assembly of God remains one of the major charismatic 
churches in the country. 

Although these and many other churches are officially registered, 
they are not as integral a part of public life as are the Orthodox 
Churches and the UGCC. Eastern Christianity is regarded as the 
most representative religious tradition in Ukraine. Other churches 
are not discriminated against, but they are regarded as less important 
and less influential. This causes a certain paradox, because sometimes 
Protestants have more believers in a town and gather together more 
regularly than Orthodox believers; but in Ukraine more respect is 
accorded to Orthodoxy. 
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THE POLITICAL FACTOR 


The churches in Ukraine have always been influenced by political devel- 
opments. The figure of the president and his political agenda have always 
played an important role in Ukraine and in Ukraine’s churches. Presidents 
have included men like Leonid Kuchma and Viktor Yanukovych, who 
came from the eastern region and supported the UOC-MP, and others, 
like Leonid Kravchuk or Viktor Yushchenko, who promoted a united 
Ukrainian Church and supported the UOC-KP. Such state support is often 
expressed through church attendance at a particular Orthodox denomina- 
tion, and through occasional favoritism in the restitution of church build- 
ings to that same preferred Orthodox Church. Indeed, the church of St. 
Sophia in Kyiv, the oldest and most prestigious church in the city, was 
at the center of an intense struggle. Today a museum (just as it was in 
Soviet times), the church is sometimes used for state ceremonies, but no 
Orthodox jurisdiction can claim it as its own. Nor is that needed—each of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Churches is headquartered in a well-known and 
representative church building in the capital city. 

Another aspect of the political influence on the church is the advocacy 
of Ukrainian Church autocephaly in Constantinople by Ukraine’s presi- 
dents. They have traveled to Istanbul on several occasions to negotiate a 
solution with the Ecumenical Patriarch. So far, that has been to no avail. 

The UGCC remains on the periphery of these developments, since 
it is not Orthodox. However, as a church with an explicitly Ukrainian 
character, the UGCC has enjoyed the recognition of those presidents of 
Ukraine, who tried to advance national ideals. The idea of “churches of 
the Kyivan tradition,” which was elaborated in the UGCC, indicates this 
church’s desire to be a central part of the religious landscape of Ukraine 
(though only some 8% of the population belongs to the UGCC). The idea 
of “churches of the Kyivian tradition” is based on the fact that the UGCC 
and the two non-canonical Orthodox Churches trace their origins to the 
baptism of Kyivan Rus’ in 988. According to this view, the UOC-MP is 
a “Russian” church and can belong to Ukraine only after it cuts ties with 
Moscow and declares itself fully Ukrainian. And the RCC is a “Polish” 
church, whose historical roots are not in Kyiv. The UGCC thus situates 
itself among the core representatives of traditional Christianity in Ukraine. 

There is also an interreligious assembly of all the major religious 
communities in Ukraine and which was initiated by the state: the All- 
Ukrainian Council of Churches and Religious Organizations, which was 
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established in 1996.° In 1997, the leaders of all churches signed a dec- 
laration in which they committed themselves not to use or to support 
violence in order to solve their conflicts. On later occasions, the Council 
published statements on political questions of common concern to all 
religious communities. 

All religious organizations in Ukraine are required to register their par- 
ishes and local communities with the Ministry of Internal Affairs. We may 
not have reliable data on how many believers belong to which church, but 
we do have relatively precise data on the number of parishes, publications, 
ministers, and so forth. These data need to be assessed with due caution, 
since the law on religious communities makes it relatively easy to found 
a parish, but very difficult to delete one from the register. When a parish 
switches jurisdiction and is included in its new institution but not deleted 
from the old one, some statistics may include “phantom parishes” that 
no longer exist. At the time of the Crimean crisis and the war in eastern 
Ukraine, several parishes switched from the UOC-MP to one of the oth- 
ers, mainly to the UOC-KP. These changes will be reflected only in future 
data. In addition, the UGCC claims that “parish” in its case may refer to 
a city church with three liturgies every Sunday, each attended by several 
hundred people whereas, in some Orthodox contexts, there is one lit- 
urgy on Sunday which only attracts a dozen believers. However, these are 
the only available data, and they are necessarily subject to interpretation 
(Table 1.1).1° 

When compared with the numbers for 2014, the data show an interest- 
ing shift in Ukraine’s religious landscape. To begin with, the UOC-MP 
has lost about 500 parishes. It is well known that some of these parishes 
have switched to other denominations and, indeed, the UOC-KP and the 
UAOC have grown in terms of numbers of parishes (although these newly 
gained parishes do not make up 500). In general, when compared with 
the 2014 data, the number of parishes in the country has significantly 
decreased. Still, it is important to bear in mind that it is difficult to obtain 
accurate data from the regions in conflict. At this stage, all we can say is 
that data from the next few years will show whether this change is due to 
the war, or whether in fact we are looking at a new trend in Ukraine. 
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Table 1.1 Ukraine’s religious landscape, 1 January 2015"! 


Denomination Parishes Monasteries Monks/Nuns Ministers (of Periodicals 
these, foreign 
nationals) 
UOC—MP 12,190 207 4869 10,180 (20) 105 
UOC—KP 4725 62 221 3230 35 
UAOC 1225 13 12 710 6 
UGCC 3769 120 1173 2743 (31) 27 
RCC 915 109 637 603 (237) 10 
Baptists 2504 — — 2917 (32) 14 
Pentecostals 1535 - - 2281 (12) 23 
Adventists 999 = E 1185 (4) 1l 
Muslims in 928 - - 360 (3) 3 
Crimea 

Muslims in 118 - - 727) 3 
mainland 
Ukraine 

Total 32,792 516 6939 31,781 370 


Source: State Department for National and Religious Affairs, http://risu.org.ua/ua/index/resourses/ 
statistics /ukr2015/60129/ 


CONCLUSION 


The ecclesial situation in Ukraine remains complex and largely dependent 
on political developments. The various churches are trying to influence 
political processes and decisions, and there is a mutual interdependence 
between the churches and the political processes in the country. The 
political action of each church must be assessed individually and within 
its historical context and circumstances. Apart from their obvious political 
role, the churches in Ukraine are not mere civil society organizations. Any 
rational analysis of church responses to political developments—past and 
future—will necessarily fail unless it takes into account the inner dynam- 
ics of Ukraine’s churches. The question of ecclesiastical canonicity is one 
example. Although the Orthodox Churches could unite and be much 
larger and more influential, they will not undertake such steps if that would 
lead them into a situation they regard as uncanonical, that is, a situation in 
which they would not be recognized by other Orthodox Churches in the 
world. In short, the overall religious framework in Ukraine must be taken 
into account in order to properly understand the role of the churches in 
the current crisis. 
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this volume. 


. For details, see: Andrii Krawchuk, “Constructing Interreligious 


Consensus in the Post-Soviet Space: The Ukrainian Council of Churches 
and Religious Organizations,” in: Eastern Orthodox Encounters of 
Identity and Otherness. Values, Self-Reflection, Dialogue, Andrii 
Krawchuk and Thomas Bremer, eds. (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2014), 273-300. 
According to Razumkov Center polls, in 2010 more than 25% of the 
population said they were “just Christian,” without declaring that they 
belonged to any specific church. In 2000, the figure was even higher, 
with more than 40% who were “just Christian” or who did not know to 
which church they belonged. See www.razumkov.org.ua/eng/journal. 
php?y=2011&cat=166. 
The data are as of l January 2015. For the Muslims of Crimea, data 
reflect the state of affairs on 1 January 2014. The number of parishes 
refers to those, which are registered. In all religious communities, the 
number of existing parishes is the same or slightly higher. Only among 
the Crimean Muslims is the number of unregistered communities much 
higher: 928 communities, of which 353 are registered. 

This table provides a general overview of only the largest denomi- 
nations. For more detail on these, as well as on smaller Orthodox and 
Protestant denominations not included here, see the cited source. 


CHAPTER 2 


Ukrainian Greek Catholics, Past and Present 


Yury P. Avvakumov 


Ukrainians have been aptly called an “unexpected nation.” “Most obvi- 
ously,” a British expert wrote in 2000, “the emergence of an independent 
Ukrainian state in 1991 came as a great surprise in the chancelleries, uni- 
versities and boardrooms of the West—a surprise that many are still adjust- 
ing to.”! There was surprise at the time because many in the West had 
previously seen no difference between Russia and Ukraine. Even if they 
were aware of Ukrainian ethnicity and culture, they regarded it as no more 
than some folkloric subspecies on the fringes of the Russian state. Such a 
view was consistent with the Russian imperial and Soviet meta-narratives. 
The inertia of such an approach was one of the reasons why, two decades 
after the appearance of the Ukrainian state on the world map, the political 
adjustment in the international community was still far from complete. 
The Ukrainian “Revolution of Dignity” (November 2013—February 
2014) and the war of Putin’s Russia against Ukraine dealt a deathblow 
to such an attitude: it has now become impossible to ignore the reality of 
Ukraine.’ Since then, the predominant attitude of politicians, media, and 
public discourse in the West towards Ukrainians and Ukraine has been one 
of unambiguous recognition and support, despite the occasionally reiter- 
ated claims of Russian propaganda. 
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Ukrainian Christians and their churches have proven to be unexpected 
newcomers to the international ecumenical community, even more than 
Ukraine was to the international political scene. The inability to dis- 
tinguish between Ukraine and Russia has also been more predominant 
among western theologians and professional ecumenists than among poli- 
ticians. The phenomenon of Ukrainian Christianity—its basic features, 
ideas, cultural patterns, and historical developments—remains barely 
known, and this affects both ecumenical policy as well as historical and 
theological research. It is revealing that in the Blackwell Companion to 
Eastern Christianity, an otherwise excellent and comprehensive volume 
with chapters on Greek, Bulgarian, Serbian, Romanian, Arab, Coptic 
and many other Christian communities, there is no chapter on Ukrainian 
Christianity; the chapter on Russian Christianity totally ignores the his- 
torical specificity of Kyivan Rus’ and equates it with Russia.* A similar 
approach marks the Eastern Christianity volume of The Cambridge History 
of Christianity: Ukraine appears here in the table of contents only once 
in the section on the Russian Church.* In the ecumenical sphere, two 
Ukrainian Orthodox Churches—the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the 
Kyivan Patriarchate and the Ukrainian Orthodox Autocephalous Church, 
together comprising millions of faithful—remain almost non-existent to 
western ecumenists because of the Moscow Patriarchate, which declares 
them uncanonical. Such exclusion contradicts the principle of unpreju- 
diced inclusivity at the very heart of the ecumenical endeavor since its 
beginnings in the mid-twentieth century. 

At first glance, the position of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church 
(UGCC, one of the Eastern Catholic, or “Uniate,” churches) seems less 
problematic than the two aforementioned Ukrainian Orthodox com- 
munities, since Greek Catholics are part of the Catholic Church, whose 
canonical status and ecclesiastical validity are not contested. In reality, 
however, Ukrainian Greek Catholics have been not only the “unexpected” 
but often also the undesired ones in international ecumenical dialogue. 
A number of factors have contributed to the anti-Uniate complex that 
plagues western ecumenists.° First, as with almost everything Ukrainian, 
there is the political interference of the “Russian factor.” A mouthpiece of 
Soviet international policy throughout the post-World War II period, the 
Moscow Patriarchate exercised tremendous pressure on the West, using 
every opportunity to block Greek Catholic representation on the inter- 
national ecumenical scene. Soviet propaganda portrayed Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic clergy and active laity not only as hardcore Ukrainian nationalists 
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but also as collaborators with Nazi Germany and traitors of their “true” 
motherland—the Soviet Union. Today, Russian propagandists project 
the same image, boosting it to the level of monstrosity. Greek Catholics 
appear in the Russian media as a vanguard of ubiquitous “Ukrainian fas- 
cism” and of a mythical “Kyivan junta.” Official letters and documents 
of the Moscow Patriarchate actively promote similar images at home and 
abroad, depicting Ukrainian Uniates as the politically crazed enemies of 
everything Russian and everything Orthodox.® Such accusations, even 
if their grotesqueness is perceived, make western Christians uneasy and 
quite often prevent them from being unreservedly open towards ecumeni- 
cal cooperation with Ukrainian Greek Catholics. 

Besides politics, other factors include religious history, culture, and 
identity. The contemporary Christian world, organized in denominations, 
struggles to find a pigeonhole for this elusive Christian community that 
seems to transcend denominational boundaries. The average Christian in 
the West is baffled when confronted with the phenomenon of the UGCC, 
whose very name—misleadingly rendered in English as “Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic”’—evokes confusion as to its ethnic and cultural references. 
For many western Christians, a church that calls itself Catholic, but cel- 
ebrates the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (not the Roman Mass) and is 
served predominantly by a married clergy seems like a person who claims 
to be British but speaks only Greek and no English. Indeed, the UGCC 
“speaks” not the Roman (Latin, Western) but the Byzantine ritual lan- 
guage, and this causes uncertainty in defining its place on the map of the 
world Christianity. In contrast, the “Orthodoxy” of the two “uncanoni- 
cal” Ukrainian Orthodox Churches safeguards them from being misread: 
in the eyes of Western Christians, they are somehow transparent, even if 
they are “uncanonical.” The UGCC, however, remains a sphinx both cul- 
turally and theologically. Orthodox hierarchs and theologians of different 
Orthodox churches and traditions, from Russia and Serbia to Greece and 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople, seek to present the Uniates as traitors 
of authentic Orthodox theology and spirituality, and as non-Orthodox 
or even anti-Orthodox people, who deceive the Christian world by sim- 
ulating the appearance of the “true” Orthodox. The derogatory term 
“Uniatism” serves as a tool to discredit any theological and spiritual sin- 
cerity of Eastern-rite Catholics.” The church unions of the Later Medieval 
and Early Modern periods, in particular the union of the Kyivan Church 
with Rome at Brest in 1596 that determined the historical destiny of the 
Eastern Catholic Church in Ukraine, are decried as driven not by religious 
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inspiration but by political opportunism. In the contemporary western 
Christian world, fascinated by Eastern Orthodoxy and seeking solutions 
to its problems in an idealized Eastern Christianity, such accusations have 
aroused caution and reserve toward Greek Catholics. 

The time for the international ecumenical community to reconsider 
fundamentally its attitudes towards the Greek Catholic Church in Ukraine 
and Eastern-rite Catholics in general is long overdue. As we have seen, 
these attitudes have been determined by two misrepresentations, a politi- 
cal one and a theological one: first, that of Ukrainian Uniates being, 
essentially, politicized ultra-nationalists and, secondly, that of the Greek 
Catholic Church being a degenerate Roman Catholic simulacrum of 
Eastern Orthodoxy, incapable of any independent and creative theo- 
logical thinking or spirituality. Untrue and grotesque against the facts of 
Ukrainian religious history, such images prove especially misleading in the 
context of recent decades. In the very two areas where the anti-Uniate 
position claims to find Greek Catholic flaws, the reality is quite different. 
Rather than politicized ultra-nationalists, we find a Christian community 
that actively supports civil society, human dignity and civil courage, irre- 
spective of ethnic and cultural differences. And, instead of intellectual and 
spiritual impotence we see the revival of solid research and education in 
theology and the humanities, and of liturgical creativity. 


WHO ARE THE UKRAINIAN GREEK CATHOLICS? 


We may begin by recalling some basic historical facts. Without enter- 
ing into minutiae, I will focus on the origins of the Church and on its 
twentieth-century history. This will provide an orientation for understand- 
ing the most recent developments. 

The UGCC is one of the Eastern Catholic Churches.* These Churches fol- 
low the liturgical, theological and spiritual traditions of the Christian East in 
its different cultural forms while being “in union” (that is, in full Eucharistic 
communion) with the Roman Catholic Church and recognizing the Roman 
pope as the head of the universal church. There is a long tradition of call- 
ing Eastern Catholic Churches “Uniate,” which means united with Rome. 
But the word has a pejorative thrust in Slavic languages, and Ukrainian 
Greek Catholics prefer not to use it—even though the term does express 
the basic feature of Eastern Catholic Christianity very appropriately.’ There 
are about twenty Eastern Catholic Churches on the map of the Christian 
world, representing various Eastern rites, or different liturgical cultures of 
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the East. They include the West Syrian, the East Syrian or Chaldean, the 
Coptic, the Armenian, and the Byzantine ritual traditions. In the English- 
speaking world Catholic Churches of the Byzantine rite are mostly called 
“Greek Catholic” which is a translation of the German griechisch-katholisch, 
the designation that was molded in eighteenth-century Habsburg Austria 
in order to distinguish between the Roman Catholic (7émisch-katholisch) 
and the Eastern-rite Catholic subjects of the Empire. In this context, the 
word “Greek” has nothing to do with ethnic identity; it only denotes the 
liturgical rite and the ecclesial tradition, which originated in the Greek cul- 
ture of the Byzantine Empire. “Greek Catholic” refers to Catholics of the 
Byzantine rite. In North American academic contexts, Eastern Catholic 
theologians have repeatedly insisted on using “Greco-Catholic” instead of 
“Greek Catholic.”'® The former expression renders the German prototype 
and the Ukrainian /reko-katolyts'ka more precisely and helps avoid confu- 
sion as to the ethnic and cultural identity of the Byzantine-rite Catholic 
Church in Ukraine. 

Most Eastern Catholic Churches have an Orthodox counterpart, that 
is, a church belonging to the same liturgical tradition but not in union with 
the pope. Of some 180 million Eastern Christians worldwide, nearly 15 
million (more than 8%) belong to churches united with Rome.™ Eastern 
Catholic Christianity plays a significant role in the religious, cultural, and 
public life of various regions and countries in Eastern Europe, the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Middle East and India, and in the worldwide diaspora, 
including Western Europe and both Americas. The UGCC with its 4-5 
million members is the largest Eastern Catholic Church in the world. In 
Ukraine, it is the third largest Christian community after the two Orthodox 
Churches belonging to the Moscow and the Kyivan Patriarchates.'? 

Historically, an Eastern Church entering into communion with Rome 
did so by seeking mutual understanding, which led to a “union,” an 
official act of agreement between Rome and the bishops of the Eastern 
Church. This act could take place at a church council, in some cases after 
theological debates between the representatives of the Eastern and the 
Western sides on contentious issues. Among the most significant church 
unions in history are the unions concluded at the Council in Florence 
and Rome in 1439-1445 with the Byzantine Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, 
Chaldeans, and Copts, and the union of Brest in 1596 with the Kyivan 
Metropolitanate.'* In each case the preconditions of union were the 
Eastern Church’s recognition of papal primacy and Rome’s guarantee of 
the continued practice of Eastern liturgical rites and traditions. But in 
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spite of these promises, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries many 
Eastern liturgical traditions were distorted; a number of practices disap- 
peared, were explicitly forbidden or became deformed under the influence 
of the Latin rite. In the twentieth century, however, the Eastern Catholic 
Churches experienced a revival and a desire to return to their authen- 
tic traditions. In the UGCC, this “Eastern turn” was initiated and con- 
sistently promoted by Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytsky, the head of the 
church from 1899 to 1944.'* Eastern Catholic hierarchs at the Second 
Vatican Council, particularly Patriarch Maximos IV Saigh of the Melkite 
Greek Catholic Church and Cardinal Josyf Slipyj of the UGCC, pleaded 
for the full recognition of the right of Eastern Catholic Christians to prac- 
tice and live their faith in accordance with the authentic liturgical, spiritual 
and theological traditions of the East.!° 

In recent decades, the union of Brest of 1596—the event of foun- 
dational significance for Ukrainian Greek Catholics—has become the 
subject of a number of trailblazing studies that substantially revised 
the former paradigm, which denied any religious and ecumenical sig- 
nificance to the union and saw it almost exclusively as political oppor- 
tunism.'° These studies have shown that, despite political factors, the 
union of Brest had an authentic religious motive and that the Kyivan 
bishops saw it as a path toward sweeping reforms in the church, in 
parish life, and in theological education. The bishops sought a union 
with Rome that would not sever communion with their mother-church, 
Constantinople. But the papal curia persistently suppressed attempts 
to maintain communion with Constantinople: Rome insisted that the 
union be implemented along the lines of the “confessional disciplining” 
that was becoming the hallmark of the denominational age in Christian 
history when every attempt to transcend confessional boundaries was 
subject to ecclesiastical censure.!” 


THE TRIALS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


In the twentieth century, Greek Catholic Churches in Eastern Europe 
underwent severe persecution under communist regimes. In the years 
immediately following the end of the Second World War, the UGCC was 
suppressed and, in effect, liquidated by a special operation of the Soviet 
secret police in collaboration with leaders and functionaries of the Moscow 
Patriarchate.'* All Ukrainian Greek Catholic bishops, a large part of the 
clergy, and a great number of active lay-people were arrested, incarcer- 
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ated, and placed in labor camps; many were killed or died in GULAG 
camps or in exile.” At a staged church council (a “pseudo-council”) in 
the city of L’viv in 1946, it was declared that the UGCC renounced the 
union with Rome of 1596 and joined the Russian Orthodox Church 
(ROC).” Although the Kyivan Church prior to 1596 had belonged to 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople and was never under Muscovite juris- 
diction, this act of annexation by the Moscow Patriarchate in 1946 was 
celebrated by Russian Orthodox propaganda as the return of a prodigal 
daughter to the mother-church.*! It is a little-known fact in the West that 
the UGCC was one of the only two Christian communities that were 
completely illegal in the Soviet Union”? and the largest church in the 
world that had to live in its homeland in the underground. The entire 
Greek Catholic Church, with her clergy and faithful, church buildings 
and property, monasteries and various other institutions, was annexed by 
the ROC. Throughout the communist era, up to the late 1980s, official 
representatives of the ROC claimed that this church simply did not exist. 
However, the overwhelming majority of Ukrainian Greek Catholics did 
not recognize the pseudo-council of L’viv and remained faithful to the 
pope and the Catholic Church. Because of the strong and devoted support 
of Ukrainians in western Ukraine, the Greek Catholic Church continued 
to operate in the underground.” Greek Catholic priests and laity played 
a noticeable role in the downfall of the Soviet Union—a role comparable, 
to a certain degree, to the contribution made by Pope John Paul II to 
the collapse of the Eastern bloc. The struggle of Greek Catholics for their 
legalization in 1989-1991 turned out to be one of the catalysts for the 
undoing of the communist regime.** Given current Russian nostalgia for 
the restoration of Soviet power, this is a sore point among leaders of the 
Russian state and the ROC. 

After the legalization of the UGCC, the leaders of the ROC issued 
numerous protests. In the early 1990s the Department of External Church 
Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate sent telegrams and letters through- 
out the world, from the World Council of Churches to world political 
leaders and the UN General Secretary, portraying the voluntary return of 
ROC parishes and eparchies to the UGCC as a destruction of Orthodoxy. 
Russian Orthodox leaders exploited the ignorance of the addressees con- 
cerning the background to the situation and its real causes. In reality, 99% 
of ROC parishes in western Ukraine had been Greek Catholic before 1946. 
When in the early 1990s parishes began, one after another, to declare their 
withdrawal from the ROC, the aim was not to destroy Orthodoxy, but 
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to return to the church of their forefathers. In independent Ukraine, the 
situation stabilized and most conflicts over parishes and churches were 
resolved. There has been, however, no reconciliation between the ROC 
and the UGCC. Despite repeated attempts by the leaders of the UGCC 
to extend a hand to Moscow, proposing that each side “ask for forgive- 
ness and forgive” there was never any positive sign from the ROC.” The 
Moscow Patriarchate has not made a single move towards acknowledging 
its role in supplying an ideological justification for the persecution of their 
fellow Christians. Not a word of remorse for the pseudo-council in L’viv 
of 1946 has ever been uttered. The Moscow Patriarchate still does not 
regard the UGCC as a partner, and instead uses all its diplomatic resources 
to block any Eastern Catholic presence in ecumenical dialogue. Today, 
in light of Russia’s annexation of Crimea and of Russia’s intervention in 
Eastern Ukraine, reconciliation is even less likely. 

The position of the Holy See deserves special mention in this con- 
text. In the Soviet period, the Vatican was often quite prepared to 
sacrifice Ukrainian Greek Catholics in the interests of dialogue with 
Moscow.*° The Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity played 
an especially dubious role with respect to Ukrainian Christians since 
that Council’s formation in 1966. To this day, Roman Catholic ecu- 
menical functionaries are uneasy about the very existence of Eastern 
Catholics and unsure of how to handle them. Should these Churches be 
regarded as a bridge between the Catholics and the Orthodox—a model, 
which some Roman Catholic theologians proposed and the Orthodox 
ardently rejected? Or are they an obstacle to ecumenical dialogue? In 
both the Orthodox and the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical establishments 
Ukrainian Greek Catholics have earned the reputation of being trouble- 
some, unpredictable and uncontrollable hotheads. It was the same in 
the early twentieth century, in the time of Pope Pius X, when the initia- 
tives of Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytsky to revive the authentic Eastern 
traditions in his Church were suspected of modernism.” A more recent 
example is the initiative of Cardinal Lubomyr Husar, the head of the 
UGCC from 2005 to 2011, who invited the Orthodox Churches in 
Ukraine to make steps toward restoring the eucharistic communion 
of the Orthodox and Catholic Churches of the Kyivan tradition. Such 
a bold step of intercommunion, according to Lubomyr Husar, could 
become a major ecumenical break-through. However, both the Roman 
Curia and the leadership of the Orthodox Churches considered such an 
initiative premature and undesirable. 
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CAUGHT IN THE CROSSFIRE: CHALLENGE OR 
OPPORTUNITY? 


We now come to one of the fundamental features of the UGCC, the hall- 
mark ofits uniqueness in the Christian world and of its ecumenical poten- 
tial: its ecclesiological liminality. The Greek Catholic claim of being both 
Catholic and Byzantine, a claim that goes back to its Early Modern past, 
has become a scandal for ecumenism because it does not fit into the estab- 
lished denominational system to which Christians have become so accus- 
tomed over the past few centuries. Today’s denominational world consists 
of solid and distinct blocs, “Catholic” and “Orthodox” among them. In 
the minds of most Christians in the East and West, these blocs are mutu- 
ally exclusive: being Catholic and being Orthodox are seen as two differ- 
ent cultural identities, or civilizations, if one uses Samuel Huntington’s 
terminology.” In this framework, Greek Catholics are perceived as mav- 
ericks, mongrels, half-breeds. The very existence of Uniate Churches and 
Christians shatters the established ecumenical world order. Herein lies 
the ultimate reason why being a Greek Catholic has always been such a 
risky enterprise. In addition to a history of political persecutions, Greek 
Catholics have also been marginalized ecclesiastically and theologically. 
Their “pure-blooded” Catholic and Orthodox brothers and sisters have 
viewed them all-too-often as a threat to their own cherished identities. 
In the East, the Uniates have been seen as traitors and agents of Roman 
Catholicism; in the West, they have been suspected of being either imper- 
fect Catholics or inauthentic Orthodox. Being misunderstood on both 
sides has been a source of frustration for many Eastern Catholics in the 
course of their history. Today, however, their ecclesiological liminality is 
becoming a source of inspiration, courage, and ecumenical vigor pointing 
to a new, post-confessional future for Christianity. By its very presence on 
the map of world Christianity, the UGCC offers a sort of shock-therapy 
to Christian denominationalism. The cultural shock from the encounter 
with a denominational maverick has a positive effect: it provokes a deep 
reconsideration of one’s own denominational existence and a re-examina- 
tion of the true meaning of Christian unity. 

It is not accidental that Ukrainian Greek Catholics began to transform 
their liminality from a handicap into a catalyst in recent decades. This devel- 
opment owes much to the emergence of the independent Ukrainian state 
in 1991, which opened new horizons for all Ukrainian churches, including 
the UGCC. However, the deeper dimensions of this process are connected 
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to current global trends. The new impetus of Greek Catholic liminality has 
much in common with the intellectual and spiritual atmosphere of postmo- 
dernity that abhors essentialism, blurs dividing lines, delves into borderline 
zones, and focuses on marginalized existence. The UGCC is an example of 
how a pre-modern historical legacy acquires strikingly postmodern features. 

In the political and political-ecclesiastical sphere, the UGCC has been 
spared from ever becoming a state church or the majority church in an 
empire or a nation-state. Throughout its history, this church always had to 
understand itself as only one among many religious communities. Even in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, the period that historians character- 
ize as a time of “dominance” of the Uniate community over the Orthodox 
in Poland-Lithuania, this position had only a regional significance and was 
overshadowed by the much stronger dominance of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the entire Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth.”? No doubt, the 
Greek Catholic hierarchy has experienced the temptations of power, as in 
Poland-Lithuania in the 1620s, in the time of the struggle of the Uniate 
Kyivan Church with the parallel non-Uniate hierarchy, and in the Habsburg 
Empire in the nineteenth century through its close ties with the Austrian 
governing elite. But Greek Catholics never enjoyed any special status in the 
state; they were never in a position to impede the political influence of other 
religious communities. The ultimate recognition of the parallel non-Uniate 
(Orthodox) hierarchy—despite Uniate resistance—by the Polish king in 1632 
serves as a telling example.*® That historical experience of never being the 
master of the situation taught Greek Catholics a kind of pragmatic ecumen- 
ism and precluded them from developing an ideology of confessional supe- 
riority or exclusivity. In this respect, the UGCC stands at the opposite pole 
of the official Nikonian, synodal ROC that always claimed and enjoyed the 
status of the predominant and governing church in Russia. There are several 
ways in which Greek Catholic ecumenism has involved more than self-serv- 
ing toleration out of necessity, which only lasts until there is an opportunity 
for domination. Since the mid-nineteenth century, Greek Catholics have 
developed clear pro-Orthodox sympathies—something that occurs rarely 
between different Christian denominations. In the Habsburg Empire, these 
sympathies were directed primarily towards Russian Orthodoxy and found 
their expression in the Moscophile movement in Galicia.*! After the brutal 
and bloody encounters with Bolshevik Russia, and especially after the liqui- 
dation of the UGCC in the 1940s with the assistance of the ROC, hardly 
any sympathy remains for the Moscow Patriarchate. But there is considerable 
respect for the Orthodox Church of Constantinople as the mother-church 
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of Kyivan Christianity, including its Uniate branch, and there is a desire to 
extend a hand to Ukrainian Orthodox Churches, in particular the Church 
of the Kyivan Patriarchate and the Autocephalous Church. Greek Catholic 
leaders consider relations with the Ukrainian Orthodox and with the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ukraine a priority. Cooperation with Protestant denomi- 
nations and with other religious communities in Ukraine is also promoted 
in the All-Ukrainian Council of Churches and Religious Organizations, of 
which the UGCC is a member.*? 

Not only was the UGCC never a state church; it was persecuted repeat- 
edly. The USSR suppressed it with particular brutality from 1939 to 1941 
and from 1944 to 1991. The Greek Catholics in the Russian empire, from 
the first partition of Poland under Catherine II in 1772 to the end of the 
tsarist regime in 1917, experienced various forms of discrimination and 
suppression. Uniates were forcibly annexed by the ROC in 1839 and in 
1875.* In interwar Poland, state policy towards the UGCC was far from 
positive or neutral.*° The most traumatic experience for Ukrainian Greek 
Catholics was the liquidation by the Soviet regime in 1945-1948. The 
fact that this liquidation occurred with the willing cooperation of another 
Christian community makes this act of violence truly scandalous. 

The historical experience of Greek Catholics contributed greatly to 
another of their peculiar features: they learned to be wary of political 
establishments. Greek Catholics possess too long a history of persecu- 
tion, dissidence, and resistance to develop any servility towards the state 
and towards the powerful. Such a consistently critical attitude towards the 
political establishment is an extremely rare phenomenon among Eastern 
churches. If one again compares it with Russian Orthodoxy, one immedi- 
ately sees the contrast. To be sure, the ROC did experience cruel persecu- 
tions under the Bolsheviks in the 1920s and 1930s; but in the end, the 
Orthodox hierarchy established a modus vivendi with the atheist rulers. 
After the infamous declaration of loyalty towards the Soviet state made by 
Metropolitan Sergiy (Stragorodsky) in 1927, the leadership of the Moscow 
Patriarchate never uttered a word of criticism of the regime up to the very 
moment of its collapse. After the reversal of Stalin’s anti-religious policy in 
1943, Orthodox bishops and higher clergy even enjoyed privileges in the 
Soviet system. Today in post-Soviet Russia we observe a particularly close 
liaison between Putin’s regime and the ROC. In contrast, the UGCC has 
proven to be not only an uncompromising adversary of tsarist Russian and 
Soviet policies but also one of the most consistent and outspoken critics of 
the rulers of the new independent Ukrainian state since 1991. 
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The UGCC has been critical towards those who hold political power in 
Ukraine, and at the same time it understands itself as an advocate for the 
people. Throughout its history, the UGCC represented an ethnic minor- 
ity in multi-ethnic states, in particular in Poland and in the Habsburg 
Empire. Since the nineteenth century this church has become a spokes- 
man for that minority by promoting its culture and development. A group 
of Greek Catholic clergy in Austria of the mid-nineteenth century was the 
cultural and political vanguard of the Ruthenian (Ukrainian) minority and 
made a decisive contribution to its national awakening.*° In the twentieth 
century, Metropolitan Andrey Sheptytsky (1901-1944), was seen by his 
compatriots as the leader and protector of the Ukrainian people. Contrary 
to the allegations of Russian propaganda, the UGCC, while supporting 
Ukrainian national awakening, never identified itself with political nation- 
alism. Thus, Metropolitan Sheptytsky repeatedly warned against violence 
and condemned acts of political terrorism conducted by Ukrainian nation- 
alists.*” Thus it was not any allegedly “politicized nationalism” but rather 
its contributions to the national awakening and its readiness to share all 
the trials and sufferings of the people that gave the UGCC a public moral 
authority among Ukrainians. 

The anti-establishment tendencies of the UGCC also affected other 
relationships. Ukrainian Greek Catholics have never been the favor- 
ites of global ecclesiastical players. Moscow has always been their most 
vehement enemy. Constantinople, while generally less inimical, has 
tended to support anti-Uniate positions. To be sure, Rome’s attitude 
towards Eastern Catholics has been consistently supportive and protec- 
tive. However, at various times Rome did not show sufficient respect 
for their cultural traditions and ecclesiastical distinctiveness. During the 
Cold War some influential groups in the Vatican were ready to sacrifice 
the UGCC for the sake of good relations with Moscow. Such views exist 
in the Vatican to this day. Ukrainian Greek Catholics are devoted to 
Rome as the center of Christian unity, but their affection is not blind. 
Ukrainians have been the victims of ecclesiastical power plays too often 
to acquiesce to Moscow’s arrogance, or to trust Constantinople’s dip- 
lomatic ambiguity, or to hold high hopes for Rome’s paternal protec- 
tion. Thus, anti-establishment attitudes color the UGCC’s political 
and ecclesiastical ideas and action. Readiness for dissent, the ability to 
chart their own course, and a critical spirit are embedded in the Greek 
Catholic DNA. 
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THE GREEK CATHOLIC INTELLECTUAL RENAISSANCE 


Greek Catholic liminality is not confined to the negativity of suppression, 
marginalization, and being assaulted from both sides. Throughout its his- 
tory, the UGCC learned and benefited from both sides. The influences of 
the Roman Catholic educational system, moral theology, and social teach- 
ing have proven fruitful for Ukrainian Uniates from the Union of Brest 
of 1596 to our day. On the one hand, the UGCC has participated in all 
the major processes in the Roman Catholic Church after that union. On 
the other hand, the eastward turn initiated by the head of the UGCC 
Metropolitan Andrey Sheptytsky (1899-1944) and continued by Josyf Slipyi 
(1944-1984), Myroslav-Ivan Lubachivsky (1984-2000), and Lubomyr 
Husar (2001-2011), has led their church to the recovery and renewal of 
its Byzantine legacy. This encounter of Western and Eastern traditions on 
Uniate ground is regarded by Greek Catholic intellectuals, clergy, and hier- 
archy today not as a deficiency or a fault that contaminates their doctrinal 
and cultural purity—as Russian Orthodoxy would have it—but as an oppor- 
tunity to create a viable synthesis that points to a new future. 

Perhaps the most significant Ukrainian Greek Catholic achievement 
in the area of education, research, and the intellectual life in our time is 
the Ukrainian Catholic University in L’viv, the only Catholic University 
in the whole post-Soviet territory from the Baltic to the Pacific. The idea 
of a Catholic University for Ukrainians was first articulated by the Head 
of the UGCC, Archbishop Josyf Slipyi after he had been released from 
Soviet prison and was able to come to Rome in 1963. The tiny St. Clement 
Ukrainian Catholic University in Rome founded by Slipyi operated through 
the years of communist suppression of the UGCC. After the collapse of 
the USSR theological education was revived in Ukraine with the opening 
of the L’viv Theological Academy in 1994.%° In 2002 the Academy was 
re-organized into the Ukrainian Catholic University (UCU), which offered 
programs in theology-philosophy and in history.*? Since then UCU has 
become a dynamic and growing educational institution of international 
standing. The university remains a small institution (with 1000 students), 
but its reputation, moral authority, and social impact throughout the coun- 
try are quite considerable. Today, it offers a wide range of programs in 
theology and religious studies; ethics; languages; history; social pedagogy; 
psychology; sociology; business, management, and leadership; technologies 
and applied science; journalism and media; and health and spiritual counsel- 
ing.“ UCU’s Rector in 2002-2012, Borys Gudziak (now bishop of Paris), 
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is an American of Ukrainian descent who earned his doctorate at Harvard 
University. Together with an international team of managers, educators and 
researchers Gudziak synthesized the North American university model with 
elements of Orthodox theological academic education. In theology and 
spirituality, UCU resembles St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary 
in Crestwood New York, but its scope and potential are broader. Curiously, 
UCU is the only Catholic university in the world whose community lives in 
accordance with Byzantine cultural heritage, spirituality, and liturgical life. 
UCU’s Chancellor is the Head of the UGCC, Major Archbishop Svyatoslav 
Shevchuk, but the university is a private institution that does not receive 
funding either from the church or from the state; this, among other things, 
helps it preserve its spirit of academic freedom and independent research. 
As a Russian, born and raised in St. Petersburg, the author of this arti- 
cle had a unique experience of teaching church history at the UCU in 
2004-2009. This experience made the mendacity and cynicism of Russian 
anti- Ukrainian and anti-Uniate propaganda particularly evident to me. 
The atmosphere of ecumenical openness and respect for every human 
person, irrespective of his or her nationality or religious affiliation, is a 
distinctive characteristic of UCU’s community. At the same time, one can 
sense sincere Christian motivation and love for the Byzantine ecclesiastical 
culture among the students and professors. This was evident not only in 
the pioneering research of UCU’s professors of theology, philosophy, and 
church history, many of whom are young people who received their doc- 
torates from the world’s best universities in Europe and North America,*! 
but also in the enthusiastic engagement of students and professors in litur- 
gical singing, icon-painting, church decoration, and in their active social 
work for the disabled and the needy. Having previously had seven years of 
teaching experience at the Orthodox Theological Academy in Leningrad 
in the late 1980s—early 1990s, I think that the theological, liturgical, and 
humanistic renaissance which is taking place at the Ukrainian Catholic 
University could be envied by any Orthodox educational institution today. 


GREEK CATHOLICS AND THE UKRAINIAN REVOLUTION 
OF DIGNITY 


Since the beginning of the Euromaidan in November 2013, the features 
of Ukrainian Greek Catholic Christianity discussed above acquired a new 
quality and contributed to the transformation of the UGCC into one of the 
centers of civil resistance in Ukraine. Greek Catholics had already played 
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a prominent role in the Orange Maidan of 2004, but the Revolution of 
Dignity of 2013-2014 and the subsequent Russian aggression against 
Ukraine made Greek Catholic engagement especially prominent. UCU’s 
students were among the very first young people who gathered on 
Euromaidans in L’viv and Kyiv after President Viktor Yanukovych’s refusal 
to sign the agreement with the EU. After riot police used brutal force against 
the protesters, the UGCC’s Patriarchal Cathedral of the Resurrection in 
Kyiv became a shelter and help center for the protesters, especially for 
those who were coming to Kyiv from western Ukraine to support the 
Euromaidan. The UGCC’s patriarch-emeritus Lubomyr Husar, a virtu- 
ally blind octogenarian, repeatedly joined the Euromaidan protesters and 
addressed mass rallies with remarks on ethical issues involved in civil pro- 
test.*? Greek Catholic clergy were present on Independence Square sup- 
porting the protesters with prayers, pastoral counseling, and practical help 
throughout, including in the most dramatic and bloody moments. UCU 
had the courage to become the first educational institution in Ukraine to 
publicly declare civil disobedience to President Yanukovych and his gov- 
ernment on December 11, after government forces opened lethal fire on 
the protesters in Kyiv.** A young lecturer in history from UCU, Bohdan 
Solchanyk, 29, was shot by a sniper’s bullet on the Maidan’s bloodiest 
day, February 20; his name is among the names of the Nebesna Sotnia 
(“Heavenly Company”) activists killed by riot police during the protests.** 
The UGCC was the only religious community in Ukraine to receive, on 
January 6, 2014, an official letter from Yanukovych’s Ministry of Culture 
that threatened it with legal prosecution for its presence on the Maidan, 
demanding that its religious activities be discontinued by court order—in 
effect, this was a move to have to the UGCC declared illegal. No doubt, 
the authors of this letter were inspired by the Soviet precedent—the liq- 
uidation of the church in the 1940s. Representatives of other Ukrainian 
churches, including the Orthodox, voiced support for the UGCC and 
their indignation over the letter. Even a spokesman of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church of the Moscow Patriarchate expressed his reserved and 
cautious, yet clear concern about the appearance of such a letter.*° 
Among many Greek Catholics—laypeople and clergy—involved in 
the civil action over the last two years, five persons have stood out with 
addresses, interviews, and writings deserve that reveal the Greek Catholic 
approach to the Ukrainian Revolution of Dignity with clarity and force: 
Cardinal Lubomyr Husar, Patriarch-emeritus of the UGCC*; Major 
Archbishop Svyatoslav Shevchuk, the present Head of the UGCC*; Bishop 
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Borys Gudziak, the President of UCU”; Myroslav Marynovych, a lay human 
rights activist and UCU’s Vice-Rector®; and Mykhaylo Dymyd, a priest of 
the Archdiocese of L’viv who was prosecuted for his active participation and 
prayer on the Maidan.*! Contrary to the allegations of Russian anti-Uniate 
propaganda, their writings contain not a hint of nationalistic or extremist 
ideas or rhetoric. What they engage in is a theology of civil resistance aimed 
at the establishment of a society free from cronyism, corruption, and vio- 
lence, a society ruled by law and respect for every human person. In this, 
they rely on Catholic social teaching and recent papal documents. 

One might be tempted to draw a parallel between the Ukrainian 
theology of the Maidan and the Latin American theology of libera- 
tion. Indeed, the spirit of civil protest, self-sacrifice, and the fight for a 
better society is something that is present in both theologies. It would 
be a mistake, however, to stretch this comparison too far. There is 
one crucial difference between the Ukrainian and the Latin American 
intellectual contexts. Due to its long experience with communism in 
the twentieth century, the Ukrainian Greek Catholic theology of the 
Maidan is free from any recourse to Marxist philosophy; one could say 
it developed immunity to Marxism. Besides, Ukrainians are focused not 
so much on the issue of poverty (although this aspect is, of course, pres- 
ent, too). The Ukrainian Revolution of Dignity was more a middle class 
and a would-be middle class revolution than an uprising of the poor. 
The UGCC’s theology of the Maidan could, perhaps, be called better a 
“theology of dignity.” Greek Catholic leaders and intellectuals empha- 
size this aspect by repeatedly affirming the God-given dignity of every 
human person. The expression “Revolution of Dignity” was coined in 
a letter of the Head of the UGCC Svyatoslav Shevchuk.*” This message 
of irreducible human dignity is desperately needed in times of social 
upheaval: it brings the very core of the Christian message to every per- 
son. It is noteworthy that the leading role of the UGCC in the develop- 
ment of civil society in Ukraine has been acknowledged by Ukrainian 
Orthodox analysts and thinkers.*? 


“BEING GREEK CATHOLIcC:” TOWARDS A NEW VISION 


I have presented a sympathetic account of the UGCC because there is an 
over-abundance of disinformation and biased judgments about Ukrainian 
Greek Catholics. Western Christians are only beginning to open their eyes to 
the unique value of the UGCC, and in theological and ecumenical spheres 
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progress has been slow. To be sure, there are some instances in which the old, 
biased paradigms have been overcome and a new understanding has been 
sought. The recent contributions of a prominent North American Catholic 
intellectual, and the bold statement of the German Bishops’ Conference 
are good examples.** But the inertia of old thinking remains a problem, 
especially among functionaries of professional ecumenical organizations and 
boardrooms. The absence of an adequate public reaction by Pope Francis, 
who has not uttered a word of unambiguous support for the Euromaidan 
and the Revolution of Dignity or shown any appreciation of the religious 
meaning of the recent events in Ukraine, demonstrates the power of curial 
functionaries in the Vatican who deal with ecumenical issues.” 

One of the most disastrous errors of contemporary ecumenical and theo- 
logical discourse is that Greek Catholics are pertinaciously treated within 
the framework of the Catholic-Orthodox dialogue—as a stumbling-block 
in East-West relations and as a confusing lapse of history that should some- 
how be eliminated in order to allow the regular, legitimate Easterners and 
Westerners freely to proceed with their ecumenism. But such an approach 
is neither ecumenical nor theological: it refuses to recognize a four-million 
strong Christian community with a unique religious culture and history as a 
full partner in ecumenical dialogue; and it is focused on ecclesiastical power 
politics rather than on human beings created in God’s image and likeness. 
Immanuel Kant expressed this theological concern very perceptively: “Man 
is not a thing, that is to say, something which can be used merely as means, 
but must in all his actions be always considered as an end in himself.”°° 

Ukrainian Greek Catholics are not a means for constructing diplo- 
matic relations between ecclesiastical actors outside of Ukraine; they do 
not wish to be instrumentalized. Reconciliation between Eastern and 
Western Christianity is attainable not despite Greek Catholics and not 
through them, but together with them. Of course, their past and present 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the complex history of 
relations between Christianity, Eastern and Western, between Rome and 
Constantinople, Kyiv and Moscow, St. Petersburg and Vienna, and so on. 
But they are neither an appendix to the Roman Catholic Church nor an 
impure version of Eastern Orthodoxy. They simply are themselves, with a 
unique individuality, history, and culture that have so much to offer to the 
contemporary world. They may be seen as mavericks, in a certain sense. 
But therein lies their strength and potential. The risk and challenge of 
being a Greek Catholic reflects much of the scandal and the folly of the 
Cross (1 Cor 1:23); that is what makes it so provocative and so fascinating. 
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PART II 


Orthodox Autocephaly in Ukraine 


CHAPTER 3 


Autocephaly in Ukraine: The Canonical 
Dimension 


Paul Brusanowski 


On 9 March 2014, the first Sunday of Lent (the Feast of the Triumph 
of Orthodoxy), twelve heads or primates (or first hierarchs) of Local 
Autocephalous Orthodox Churches gathered in Istanbul to discuss some 
issues concerning the Pan-Orthodox Council. Patriarch Bartholomew of 
Constantinople, Pope and Patriarch Theodoros II of Alexandria and All 
Africa, Patriarch Theophilos HI of the Holy City of Jerusalem and All 
Palestine, Patriarch Kirill of Moscow and All Russia, Catholicos- Patriarch 
Ilia II of All Georgia, Patriarch Irinej of Serbia, Patriarch Daniel of Romania, 
Patriarch Neophyte of Bulgaria, Archbishop Chrysostomos II of New 
Justiniana and All Cyprus, Archbishop Ieronymos of Athens and All Greece, 
Archbishop Anastasios of Tirana and All Albania, and Metropolitan Sawa of 
Warsaw and All Poland celebrated the Divine Liturgy at the Cathedral of St. 
George in the Phanar, the residence of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
primates of two other autocephalous churches were absent: the Patriarch of 
Antioch and the Archbishop of the Czech Lands and Slovakia. 

The twelve primates discussed the convocation of the Holy and Great 
Council of the Orthodox Church. They decided that the Council would 
be convened by the Ecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople in 2016 (in 
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the old cathedral of St. Irina, near Hagia Sophia), “unless something 
unexpected occurs.” Also, they decided that the Ecumenical Patriarch 
would preside at the Pan-Orthodox Council. Every autocephalous church 
would be represented by the respective primate and twenty-four bishops; 
churches with less than twenty-four bishops would be represented by all 
their hierarchs. Each autocephalous church would have one vote. 

Furthermore, the twelve primates decided that until the opening of the 
Holy and Great Council, one bishop and one counselor from each autoceph- 
alous church would meet between September 2014 and Easter of 2015 in 
a special Inter-Orthodox Committee in order to prepare the documents 
concerned with issues like the calendar, obstacles to marriage, and fasting. 
Subsequently, a Pre-Council Pan-Orthodox Conference would meet to 
adopt all the revised documents, as well as the document Autonomy in the 
Orthodox Church and the Procedure of its Proclamation, which was drafted 
by the Inter-Orthodox Preparatory Commission in December 2009. 

A related decision of the twelve primates is also important: “Two topics 
discussed during the preparatory stage—Autocephaly in the Orthodox Church 
and the Procedure of its Proclamation and Diptychs—are subject to further 
discussion by the Preparatory Commission. If consensus on these topics is 
reached they will be submitted for consideration to the Pre-Council Pan- 
Orthodox Conference in 2015, and later—to the Pan-Orthodox Council.”! 
By the end of 2014, I had not heard anything about a meeting of the special 
Inter-Orthodox Committee. The internal dissensions in world Orthodoxy 
are not easy to resolve, especially since the disputes between the Greek and 
the Russian branches of the church are deep. Because of this, discussions of 
the organization of the Holy and Great Council have lasted for more than 
half a century. Direct preparations of the council did not begin until the first 
pan-Orthodox decision was made at Rhodos in 1961. This was followed 
by meetings of the Inter-Orthodox Preparatory Commission (1971, 1986, 
1990, 1993, 1999, 2009, and 2011) and the Pan-Orthodox Pre-Conciliar 
Conferences (1976, 1982, 1986, and 2009). As a result, eight draft docu- 
ments have been passed; but it has not been possible to work out a common 
stand on two issues: autocephaly and diptychs. 


AUTOCEPHALY, AUTONOMY, AND DIPTYCHS 


One would search in vain for the word “autocephalous” in the canons of 
the Ecumenical Councils. It was introduced by practice, and its meaning 
has changed in history.’ Even in the Byzantine period there was no word to 
designate the state of autocephaly. In modern Greek, the adjective preceded 
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by the article is used: tó avtoxégadov, but the adjective itself is not found 
in dictionaries of the classical language. It appears in the high Byzantine 
period. The word is formed in a completely normal manner using the noun 
kepañń, “head,” and the pronominal adjective avtdc, “itself.”* Later, the 
term “autocephalous” (in Greek—“himself the head”) was used to denote a 
self-governing independent church, a concept previously elaborated by the 
Ecumenical Councils. 

According to the Romanian canonist Liviu Stan, the earliest use of the 
word is found in an edict of Emperor Constans II in 666, concerning 
the Church of Ravenna in Italy. This church should remain sui juris “et 
non subiacere pro quolibet modo patriarchae antiquae urbis Romae, sed 
manere eam autocephalam” [and not be subsumed in any way under the 
ancient patriarchate of the city of Rome, but should remain autocepha- 
lous]. One century later, the historian Anastasius Bibliothecarius wrote in 
his Liber pontificalis. Historia de vitis Romanorum Pontificum that Pope 
Donus could in 676 subdue the Church of Ravenna: “Huius temporibus 
Ecclesia Ravennatum, que se ab Ecclesia Romana segregaverat causa auto- 
cephaliae, denuo se pristinae sedi apostolicae subjugavit.” [In those times 
the Church of Ravenna, which had separated from the Roman Church 
because of autocephaly, came again under heading of the Holy See].* 

Autocephaly means literally “self-headed.” Therefore, autocephaly is 
the status of a church within the Ecumenical Orthodox Church, whose 
first or primatial bishop does not report to any higher-ranking bishop: 


There are two distinguishing marks of an autocephalous Church: (1) The right 
to resolve all internal problems on her own authority, independently of all 
other churches, and (2) The right to appoint her own bishops, among them 
the head of the Church. Accordingly, a part of the Orthodox Church claiming 
to be autocephalous must be sufficiently mature to organize its own ecclesiasti- 
cal life; it must have a sufficient number of parishes and parishioners, the possi- 
bility of training new clergymen, and a hierarchy canonically capable of making 
subsequent appointments and consecration of new bishops.* 


When a church receives the status of independence or autocephaly, it still 
remains in full communion with the hierarchy to which it then ceases to 
belong. Also, it should be in full communion with the other autocepha- 
lous churches. “The Church in its entirety is none other than the assembly 
of local churches, but each one of these would be nothing outside of the 
communion of the whole.”® Although this should be the rule, it is not 
always followed. 
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Today there are fourteen local Orthodox Churches, which are recog- 
nized by every church as autocephalous. These are the four ancient patri- 
archates: Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; five more 
recent patriarchates: Russia, Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, and Georgia; and 
five churches led by archbishops or metropolitans: Cyprus, Greece, Poland, 
Albania, and the Church of the Czech Lands and Slovakia. There is also 
the Orthodox Church of America (OCA), recognized by only five of the 
fourteen autocephalous churches: Moscow, Bulgaria, Georgia, Poland, and 
the Czech Lands and Slovakia. The OCA received autocephaly from the 
Russian Church in 1970. There are also six unrecognized self-governing 
churches: the Macedonian Orthodox Church, the Church of Ukraine 
(Kyiv Patriarchate), the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church, the 
Belarusian Autocephalous Orthodox Church, the Orthodox Church of 
France, and the Montenegrin Orthodox Church. These are either in schism 
from mainstream Orthodoxy or they are in communion with it, but not 
recognized as self-governing by any jurisdiction except themselves. 

In addition to autocephalous churches, autonomous churches also exist 
in World Orthodoxy. Two are recognized by all fourteen autocephalous 
churches: the Church of the Sinai Peninsula and the Church of Finland. 

Two other churches are recognized as autonomous by Moscow but 
not by Constantinople (Japan, China). The Church of Estonia is recog- 
nized as autonomous by Constantinople; however, Moscow recognizes 
a “self-administering church of Estonia.” In the Republic of Moldova, 
there are two autonomous churches, one recognized by Moscow (as a 
“self-administering church”) and the other by the Romanian Church (the 
Bucharest Holy Synod also granted the Church of Moldova the right 
to use the old calendar).” In Ukraine, Moscow has recognized a “self- 
administering church” with “rights of an extensive autonomy.” In the for- 
mer Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, the archbishopric of Ohrid is an 
autonomous church within the Serbian Orthodox Church. This autono- 
mous church is not recognized by the government. 

The difference between autocephaly and autonomy is that the prima- 
tial bishop of an autonomous church is confirmed by one of the auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Churches. In all other respects, an autonomous 
church is entirely self-governing. As a matter of fact, there is more than 
one Orthodox Church in some countries. In Macedonia and Moldova, 
two churches with parallel hierarchies and jurisdictions coexist. In Ukraine 
there are three coexisting churches. The largest received her status of a 
“self-administering church with rights of an extensive autonomy” from 
Moscow, the other two declared themselves autocephalous. 
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Closely related to the issue of autocephaly is that of the diptychs, lists 
of names used by autocephalous churches to commemorate the primates 
or first hierarchs of all the autocephalous churches. The diptychs are read 
only when a Divine Liturgy is celebrated by an autocephalous primate. 
When the name of a primate of an autocephalous church is inscribed in 
the diptychs, it means that the church considers itself to be in communion 
with him; likewise, the removal of a bishop’s name indicates the interrup- 
tion of communion with him.’ 


RECENT POLEMICS BETWEEN CONSTANTINOPLE 
AND Moscow OVER PRIMACY AND AUTOCEPHALY 


The main problem in inter-Orthodox relations is the dispute between 
the patriarchates of Moscow and of Constantinople. On 8 November 
2014, Metropolitan Hilarion of Volokolamsk (Chairman of the 
Moscow Patriarchate’s Department for External Church Relations) 
presented a paper at St. Vladimir’s Theological Seminary upon receiv- 
ing an honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. The title of his paper 
was “Primacy and Synodality from an Orthodox Perspective.”? In it, 
he referred to a paper by Metropolitan Elpidophoros Lambriniadis of 
Bursa titled “First without Equals: A Response to the text on Primacy of 
the Moscow Patriarchate.”'° In turn, Metropolitan Elpidophoros was 
responding to The Position of the Moscow Patriarchate on the Problem of 
Primacy in the Universal Church, a statement by the Russian Church 
on 26 December 2013.1! 

The reason for the publication of this paper by the Russian Church 
was that on 13 October 2007, the Joint International Commission 
on Theological Dialogue between the Orthodox Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church had adopted the document Ecclesiological and 
Canonical Consequences of the Sacramental Nature of the Church in the 
absence of the delegation of the Russian Church and without consid- 
eration of her opinion. In fact, the delegation of the Russian Church, 
headed by Metropolitan Hilarion, had come to the meeting of the Joint 
Commission, but decided to leave due to the presence of members of 
the Estonian Orthodox Church.’ The Ecumenical Patriarchate had 
granted autonomy to the Estonian Church, which was not accepted by 
the Russians, who considered the action of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
as interference in the canonical territory of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 
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In the Holy Synod’s paper, the Russian bishops presented three distinct 
levels of primacy with three different sources: “The source of primacy of a 
bishop in his diocese is the apostolic succession handed down through epis- 
copal consecration. The source of primacy at the level of the regional group- 
ings of dioceses is ‘the election of the pre-eminent bishop by a Council (or a 
Synod) that enjoys the fullness of ecclesiastical power.’ At the universal level 
there is a primacy of honor which is based on the sacred diptychs, that is the 
official order of churches established by Ecumenical Councils.” 1° 


In a local autocephalous church, the power of the primate is different 
from that of a bishop in his church domain: it is the power of the first 
among equal bishops. He fulfils his ministry of primacy in conformity 
with the church-wide canonical tradition expressed in Apostolic Canon 
34 ... And also, the source of primacy in honour on the level of the 
Universal Church lies in the canonical tradition of the Church fixed 
in the sacred diptychs and recognized by all the autocephalous Local 
Churches ... The extension of the primacy inherent in the primate of an 
autocephalous Local Church (according to Apostolic Canon 34) to the 
universal level would give the primus in the Universal Church special 
powers regardless of whether Local Orthodox Churches agree to it or 
not ... The patriarchal chair of Constantinople enjoys the primacy of 
honour on the basis of the sacred diptychs recognized by all the Local 
Orthodox Churches. The content of this primacy is defined by a consen- 
sus of Local Orthodox Churches.'* 


Greek Metropolitan Elpidophoros rejected this understanding of the 
differences of the sources and levels of primacy. Still, he agreed that 


in the priesthood, of course, all bishops are equal, but they neither are nor 
can be equal as bishops of specific cities ... Not all local Churches are equal, 
whether in order or in rank. Moreover, to the extent that a bishop is never a 
bishop without specific assignment but rather the presiding bishop of a local 
Church—that is to say, he is always the bishop of a specific city (which is an 
inseparable feature and condition of the Episcopal ordination)—then bish- 
ops too are accordingly ranked (that is to say, there is a particular rank attrib- 
uted to a Metropolitanate and another to a Patriarchate; a particular rank 
is attributed to the ancient Patriarchates, as endorsed by the Ecumenical 
Councils, and another attributed to the modern Patriarchates) ... In the 
long history of the Church, the first-hierarch was the bishop of Rome. After 
Eucharistic communion with Rome was broken, canonically the first-hierarch 
of the Orthodox Church is the Archbishop of Constantinople. In the case 
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of the archbishop of Constantinople, we observe the unique coincidence of all 
three levels of primacy, namely the local (as Archbishop of Constantinople- 
New Rome), the regional (as Patriarch) and the universal or worldwide (as 
Ecumenical Patriarch). This threefold primacy translates into specific privi- 
leges, such as the right of appeal and the right to grant or remove auto- 
cephaly (for example, the Archdioceses—Patriarchates of Ochrid, Pec and 
Turnavo etc.), a privilege that the Ecumenical Patriarch exercised even in 
decisions not validated by decisions of the Ecumenical Councils, as in the 
case of modern Patriarchates, the first of which is that of Moscow. 

The primacy of the archbishop of Constantinople has nothing to do with 
the diptychs, which, as we have already said, merely express this hierarchical 
ranking ... If we are to talk about the source of a primacy, then the source of 
primacy is the very person of the Archbishop of Constantinople, who pre- 
cisely as bishop is one among equals, but as Archbishop of Constantinople is 
the first-hierarch without equals (Primus sine paribus).'* 


Metropolitan Elpidophoros thus indicated the center of the dispute: 
who has the right to grant autocephaly to a new Local Orthodox Church? 
From the point of view of Constantinople, this right must be with the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. 

On 8 November 2014, Metropolitan Hilarion told his audience at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary that this position of the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
is unacceptable to the Russian Church: 


For the first time an Orthodox hierarch has bluntly asserted that the 
Ecumenical Patriarch is not primus inter pares, but primus sine paribus. That 
is, like the pope in the West, he is elevated above all other primates of the 
Local Orthodox Churches. This surely sounds like an attempt to implant 
Roman Catholic ecclesiology on Orthodox soil ... The pre-conciliar process 
has revealed certain differences among the autocephalous Churches in their 
understanding of what this primacy should entail. One of the concerns on 
the pre-conciliar agenda is that of autocephaly. Who has the right of granting 
autocephaly? History reveals diverse examples of how autocephaly has been 
achieved. In most cases it was proclaimed by a particular Church, and only 
later, sometimes after a long delay, was it recognized by Constantinople and 
other local Churches ... In all the aforementioned instances the Churches date 
their autocephaly from the time it was first obtained or declared. According to 
Constantinople, however, it should be dated from the time when a Tomos of 
autocephaly had been granted by the Ecumenical Throne. Until recently the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople insisted on his exclusive right to proclaim auto- 
cephaly. This understanding was expressed by Metropolitan Elpidophoros ... 
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During discussion of this question in the pre-conciliar setting it was agreed 
that in future the granting of autocephaly will be a pan-Orthodox process in 
which all autocephalous Churches would participate. The Tomos of auto- 
cephaly will, therefore, be signed by all primates. In what order the signatures 
of the primates will appear in subsequent Tomoi remains to be agreed upon, 
but there seems to be a consensus about the necessity for all Churches to par- 
ticipate in this decision-making. Needless to say, the removal of autocephaly 
cannot now be imposed without the consent of all Orthodox Churches.'® 


THE PROCEDURE FOR GRANTING AUTOCEPHALY 
UP TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


From a historical analysis of the ways in which autocephaly was granted 
in the Orthodox Church, an evolution in seven stages may be discerned. 


Stage 1: Regional Autocephalous Churches Headed by 
Metropolitans 


During the first Christian centuries, many regional churches coexisted, 
which were in fact independent or autocephalous. From the very begin- 
ning of the Christian Church the bishopric was the autocephalous mani- 
festation of a local church and the cornerstone of its institutional structure. 
From the second century on, the bishoprics from different regions and 
provinces adopted the metropolitan system and formed new autocepha- 
lous metropolitan provinces. The metropolitans of the new church of the 
provinces were primates and primi inter pares.” 

The foundation for the organization of these regional autocephalous 
churches was Apostolic Canon 34: 


It behooves the Bishops of every nation to know the one among them who 
is the premier or chief, and to recognize him as their head, and to refrain 
from doing anything superfluous without his advice and approval: but, 
instead, each of them should do only whatever is necessitated by his own 
parish and by his territories under him. But let not even such a one do any- 
thing without the advice and consent and approval of all. For thus will there 
be concord, and God will be glorified through the Lord in Holy Spirit, the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit.1® 
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There are different interpretations of this canon, especially regarding the 
meaning of the Greek word ethnos (“nation”). Many think that the correct 
interpretation of this canon is given by Canon 9 of the Council of Antioch 
in 341. This canon explains ethnos as referring not to the people bound 
together by blood, language, and customs, but to a “province,” an admin- 
istrative subdivision of the civil diocese of the Roman Empire. Canon 9 
of Antioch, which in effect reproduces Apostolic Canon 34, reads: “It 
behooves the bishops in every province (in Greek—eparchia) to acknowl- 
edge the bishop who presides in the metropolis.” Thus, “in the middle of 
the fourth century the territorial principle was recognized as paramount 
for the establishment and government of ecclesiastical districts, regardless 
of whether or not it conformed to the national principle. The national 
principle was significant only so far as it coincided with the territorial prin- 
ciple, but it could never override it.”!” 

Nikolaou interpreted ethnos not as “province” but as “the Christian 
people of a metropolitan province.””° The same interpretation is given by 
L’Huillier: “The Greek word voc signifies here” the population of a ter- 
ritory, “and has no national connotation as Orthodox scholars of widely 
different orientations have agreed.”*! Romanian canonists in particular had 
adopted the national connotation of the word, as will be discussed next. 

The autocephalous character of metropolitanates was recognized in 
325 by the Council of Nicaea’s Canons 4-6.” 


Stage 2: Dioceses and Exarchates 


The administrative reform of Diocletian had consequences for the church. 
The higher administrative-territorial units (dioceses) became the de 
facto framework for ecclesiastical life. “The council which was held at 
Constantinople in 382 ... stipulated that the synodal tribunal of the sec- 
ond instance be composed of bishops from the same civil diocese ... The 
tendency to form ecclesiastical units encompassing several provinces was 
implicit in the canons of the Councils of Constantinople of 381 and 382. 
The major sees, that is, those that were universally regarded as centers of 
communion sought to control in their respective zone of influence the 
elections of the metropolitans, which meant for the provinces the loss of 
their autocephaly. ...”° 

In the diocese of Egypt, the bishop and pope of Alexandria was 
unanimously accepted as primate of all the bishoprics. But in the diocese 
of the East (Syria), the primacy of Antioch was challenged by Cyprus 
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and Palestine. Canon 8 of the Council of Ephesus (431) accepted the 
independence (or autocephaly) of the Church of Cyprus contrary to 
the will of the bishop of Antioch. Moreover, Jerusalem managed to 
free itself from the Metropolitan jurisdiction of Caesarea in Palestine 
step by step. Both churches have maintained their autocephaly to the 
present day. 

In the diocese of Pont, the Metropolitan of Caesarea in Cappadocia was 
challenged by the Armenian Church. The first Armenian bishop, Gregory 
the Illuminator, had been consecrated at Caesarea around 294. From 
that time on, bishops of this city considered this fact as having created a 
permanent allegiance. Actually, the first five successors of Gregory were 
consecrated at Caesarea. From the second half of the fourth century, this 
jurisdictional dependence displeased the Armenian court because of dif- 
ficulties that it caused in the relationship with their powerful neighbors, 
the Sassanids of Persia, hereditary enemies of the Roman Empire. The 
decisive event took place around 373, when King Pap had a new catholi- 
cos consecrated without the consent of Caesarea. This elicited a very sharp 
reaction by Saint Basil. The growth of Persian influence, confirmed in 384 
by the treaty between Theodosios the Great and Sapor, made a return to 
the status quo ante completely inconceivable. In Byzantium, the delicate 
character of the situation was recognized. Thus, this canonical position of 
Armenia was accepted de facto. It was envisaged more as a withdrawal of 
obedience caused temporarily by the vicissitudes of time than as an irre- 
versible fact. This approach to autocephaly for Christian groups was situ- 
ated outside the limits of the empire and well established in Byzantium, 
for autocephalies existing de facto as well as for those granted in due form. 
This attitude was dictated by the Byzantines’ political philosophy.” 

It was the first time in history that the Imperial Court of Constantinople 
decided to recognize the autocephaly of a church beyond the frontiers of 
the empire. As L’Huillier noted, “It is noteworthy that toward the end 
of the fourth century, Church Law was vague on this issue. Canon 2 of 
the second Ecumenical Council states: ‘the Churches of God among the 
barbarian nations should be administered according to the custom which 
has prevailed from the times of the Fathers.’ ”?5 

But at this same time the Church of the Roman world could see how 
inside the rival Persian Empire a new de facto independent or autocepha- 
lous church (the Apostolic Church of the East) could be established under 
protection of the Sassanid Shahinshahs (the Council of Dadyeshu, 424).7° 
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As the Imperial Court was established in the new capital of the empire, 
Constantinople, the church of the town received the second rank after 
Rome in 381, at the second Ecumenical Council, “because Constantinople 
is the New Rome.” 


Stage 3: The Pentarchy Established by the Council of Chalcedon 
(451) 


Provincial autocephaly declined from about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury to the middle of the fifth. This dramatically altered the canonical 
structures of the church. The bishops of Constantinople could achieve the 
extension of their jurisdiction over three civil dioceses—Thracia, Pontus, 
and Asia—by the middle of the fifth century. The former autocephalous 
churches of these dioceses became autonomous (Chalcedon, Canon 28).’” 
The Council of Chalcedon established the system of the five patri- 
archates of the Ecumenical Church: Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem (the latter with jurisdiction for three provinces of 
ancient Palestine: Prima, Secunda, Salutaris). These thrones were estab- 
lished as courts of final appeal for sentences delivered at the Courts of the 
Metropolitan provinces and the Exarchates.”* In addition to the five patri- 
archates, the Metropolitan Church of Cyprus existed as autocephalous. 
“A century later, this segmentation of the whole Reichskirche was 
affirmed in the Justinianic legislation.” The legislation of Emperor 
Justinian recognized also the autocephaly of the Church of Carthage and 
that of the newly established Archbishopric of Justiniana Prima (estab- 
lished in 535, by Novel [i.e., edict] 11).°° Both had the rights of the 
Patriarchate of Rome in their territories (Novel 131, Chaps. 3-4).*! Thus, 


in late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages, that is, approximately during 
the period of the seven Ecumenical Councils, it appears that, in the making 
of the patriarchal areas, the modification of ecclesiastical borders and the 
change of status of bishoprics, the role of the imperial government became 
continuously more prominent. Since this period is also that of the elabora- 
tion of the bulk of written Church Law, the significance of that factor must 
not be overlooked. Furthermore, during the following period, that is, the 
high and late Middle Ages, this policy was carried out in a consistent way. 
From the time of Justinian onward, the Byzantine East considered the pent- 
archical system as an immutable order independent of the factual reality.” 
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Stage 4: National Autocephalous Churches in Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Georgia, and Russia 


From the tenth century onward, the Byzantine Empire faced new problems 
relating to a dramatic reduction of its territory. Something similar happened 
with the de facto autocephalous church of Armenia at the end of the fourth 
century. Bulgaria was Christianized at first by missionaries from Rome. But 
Prince Boris wanted to have an independent ecclesiastical organization. 


Not having received satisfaction from the papacy, he turned once more to 
the Byzantine patriarchate, which had thought such a need premature a 
few years before. This time Patriarch Ignatios granted the request of the 
Prince and sent an archbishop and bishops into Bulgaria. This took place in 
870. Rome took it badly. When reconciliation took place between Patriarch 
Photios, who had succeeded Ignatios, and the Roman see, Pope John VIII 
had made the following a condition for recognition of Photios: Photios had 
to give up all jurisdiction over Bulgaria, which was to return to the Roman 
patriarchal obedience. Photios accepted and kept his promise ... But this 
combinazione failed because Boris was opposed passively but firmly to return- 
ing to the patriarchal obedience of Rome in spite of the dire denunciations 
of Pope John VIII. In this manner, the Bulgarian archbishop found himself 
in a state of nondependence vis-a-vis both Rome and Constantinople.** 


The Emperor and the Patriarch of Constantinople accepted this sta- 
tus and the Bulgarian autocephaly was created de facto. Half a century 
later, during the reign of the Bulgarian Tsar Peter I (927-969), relations 
with Byzantium were normalized, the Bulgarian ruler was officially recog- 
nized as “Basileus” and his primate as “Patriarch.” Another half a century 
later, Byzantine Emperor John Tsimisces annexed Eastern Bulgaria to the 
Empire (971). Tsar Samuel (976-1014) was able to restore for a short 
time a powerful state and an independent church, the head of which used 
the title of patriarch. When Emperor Basil II (976-1023) subjugated the 
whole of Bulgaria in 1018, the autocephaly of the Bulgarian Church was 
not abolished. The primatial See remained in Akhris (Ohrid) but its holder 
bore simply the title of “archbishop” and had to be appointed by the 
emperor himself. Also, the emperor decided the geographical limits of this 
autocephalous archbishopric.** 

Then history repeated itself. In 1185, an insurrection broke out in 
Bulgaria and it was re-established as the Vlachian-Bulgarian (or the second 
Bulgarian) Empire. Archbishop Basilius of Trnovo became the primate 
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of the de facto church of this empire. Since the Byzantines did not rec- 
ognize the new state and church, relations were established with Rome 
instead. Pope Innocent III recognized Tsar Kaloyan as King of Bulgarians 
and Vlachs and Archbishop Basil as primate. The official union with Rome 
lasted until 1235, when Emperor Theodore II Laskaris from Nicaea and 
Tsar Asen II of Bulgaria made peace and formed an alliance, so that the 
autocephalous status of Trnovo was recognized. In 1393 the Ottomans 
conquered Trnovo, destroyed the second Bulgarian Empire and its church. 
After 1415, Eastern Bulgaria became ecclesiastically a province of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople.*° 

From Serbia, Saint Sava came to Nicaea in 1220 to ask for ecclesiastical 
autocephaly for his country.*” Autocephaly was granted on account of the 
great friendship the emperor felt for the saint, so that the decision of the 
emperor was the determining factor. But the synodal act granting autoceph- 
aly was irregular since it violated one of the fundamental principles of law, 
which is expressed in the axiom: Nemo plus iuris ad alium transferre potest 
quam ipse habet (“no one can transfer a greater right than he himself has”). 
The autocephaly thus proclaimed had been constituted at the expense of 
the dioceses of Prizren and of Ras, which were subordinate to Ochrid. Since 
1217 the archbishop of this see was the canonist Demetrios Chomatianos 
who protested vigorously against the patriarch of Constantinople’s action in 
conferring autocephaly on territories not under his authority. He regarded 
the ordination of Sava as null and void.** The autocephaly of the Serbian 
Church lasted until the conquest of Serbia by the Ottomans in 1459. 

In Georgia, “from the beginning of the seventh century (ca. 608/9) 
the Georgian Catholicos Kirion severed his allegiance with the Armenian 
Church for doctrinal reasons. Thus the Georgian Church became de facto 
independent. The Byzantines raised no objections then or later.” During 
the eleventh century, in the time of the Patriarch Peter HI of Antioch 
(1028-1051), a council recognized the Georgian Church’s autocephaly 
and it remained in place until 1811, when after the Russian conquest, Tsar 
Alexander I suppressed it.*® 

In Russia, canonical allegiance to the patriarchal see of Constantinople 
was never seriously questioned until the fifteenth century. The cultural 
and religious prestige of Constantinople remained very important. 
But Metropolitan Isidore’s adherence to the union with the Roman 
Church caused his removal from office. Since the unionist party domi- 
nated Constantinople, a council of Moscow in December 1448 elected 
Jonas, Bishop of Riazan, to the metropolitan see. The conquest of 
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Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 was the event which irrevocably 
determined the new status of the church in Muscovite Russia. This 
was seen as a sign of divine punishment and therefore an a posteriori 
justification for the withdrawal of obedience. A council in Moscow in 
1459 declared that the successors of Jonas would be the legitimate 
metropolitans of all Russia. This was set forth as a justification of the 
idea that it was impossible to depend on a patriarch who was under 
the political yoke of the Turks. The canonical situation in the period 
between 1448 and 1589 was highly ambiguous. Constantinople did 
not officially recognize the metropolitans of Moscow, yet at the same 
time the Patriarchate of Constantinople did not want to break with the 
only remaining Orthodox sovereign. In the end, the Patriarch Jeremiah 
approved the establishment of the Patriarchate of Moscow, an act that 
was accepted in 1593 by the other Eastern patriarchs. Thus, Moscow 
assumed the fifth place in a renewed Pentarchy.*° 


Stage 5: The Patriarchate of Constantinople under Ottoman Rule 


One characteristic of the Ottoman Empire was organizing the population 
in groups according to their confessions, the so-called millets. The system 
also existed in ancient Iran,*! and the Byzantine emperor Justinian issued 
several edicts, or “novels” which organized the Jewish population in a 
system similar to that of the millet. 

The Greek-Orthodox Patriarchate of Constantinople was reinstated in 
1454. Its patriarch, Gennadios Scholarios, received the status of supreme 
head of the Orthodox community (Rum Millet) in the empire.*? Sultan 
Mehmed II Fatih considered himself a true descendant of the Byzantine 
basileus and invested the patriarch personally. The privileges of the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople were very important. The patriarchs gained 
more power during the Ottoman age than they had had in the Byzantine 
era.“ They not only maintained the title of the Byzantine Emperor (des- 
pot) but also the imperial coat of arms, the two-headed eagle on the 
patriarch’s miter as a symbol of his authority. The patriarchs also used 
imperial phraseology. As one of the first officials of the Ottoman Empire, 
in rank just after the Grand Vizier, the patriarch was surrounded by a 
court composed of a great number of persons which were in a strict hier- 
archical order.“ But, as millet-basi they eventually became chiefs, so-called 
ethnarchs or political leaders, of the Rum-millet, that is, of the Greek- 
Orthodox Christian community in the Ottoman Empire. Therefore, they 
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also acquired political jurisdiction over the Orthodox Christians from the 
other Oriental Patriarchates (Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem). All 
Orthodox people of the Ottoman Empire were subordinated to them, 
irrespective of their nationality. 

However, the new situation did not correspond to Orthodox canon 
law, and that created numerous inter-Orthodox disputes. In the Balkan 
Peninsula there were other autocephalous Orthodox Churches: the 
Bulgarian Archbishopric of Ochrid and the newly established (1557) 
Serbian Patriarchate of Pec (Ipek). After Ottoman expansion in the Middle 
East (after 1516), all the Orthodox from the Patriarchates of Alexandria, 
Antioch (with the see in Damascus), and Jerusalem who spoke Arabic 
were considered part of the Rum-millets and the titles remained merely 
honorific.*° In the end, Sultan Mustafa III, at the request of Ecumenical 
Patriarch Samuel Khanzeris, dissolved the Serbian Ipek Patriarchate in 
1766. In the next year, the Bulgarian Ochrid Archbishopric was dissolved. 
Consequently, all the Christians of the Balkans belonged to a single spiri- 
tual organization—that of the Ecumenical Patriarchate.*” 

There was just one exception: the two Metropolitans of Walachia and 
Moldova. These two so-called Romanian countries had a special status 
in the Ottoman political space. They were not under direct Ottoman 
administration, as dar al ahd (House of Treaty). Christianity was the only 
accepted religion and the princes of the two countries had a special impor- 
tance in the administration of the Constantinople Patriarchate. Due to 
this, the two metropolitans of both countries were quasi-independent or 
autocephalous. In the middle of the nineteenth century, the patriarchate 
considered them autonomous.*® 


Stage 6: National, de facto Autocephalous, Orthodox Churches 
in the Habsburg Empire 


Between 1690 and 1737, two Serbian patriarchs of Ipek migrated with tens 
of thousands of Serbian families from the Balkans to southern Hungary, in 
the Habsburg Empire. The new immigrants received the so-called Illyrian 
Privileges, the most important of which was the foundation ofa new Orthodox 
Metropolitan province (since 1713 in Karlowitz, now Sremski Karlovci in 
Vojvodina, Serbia). After the dissolution of the Serbian Patriarchate of Ipek, 
the new Metropolitan Province was de facto autocephalous. In a document 
from 1850 issued by the Patriarchate of Constantinople, the Orthodox 
Church in Austria was indeed recognized as autocephalous.* 
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The situations of Orthodoxy in the Habsburg and the Ottoman 
Empires were similar. In the Habsburg territories of the Kingdom of 
Hungary, Orthodoxy was organized as a multi-ethnic population, the 
so-called Illyrian nation that included Serbs, Romanians, and Greeks. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Metropolitan Province 
(Metropolia) of Karlowitz had seven suffragan eparchies (all of whose 
bishops were ethnic Serbs) and 1505 parishes: 935 Serbian, 553 (36.74%) 
Romanian, and 17 Greek. 

Besides these, other Orthodox bishoprics were not included in the 
Metropolitanate of Karlowitz. In the Principality of Transylvania, a 
separate territory of the Habsburg Empire, there was the bishopric of 
Transylvania with almost a thousand Romanian parishes. In Bukovina (a 
territory occupied by the Habsburgs from the Principality of Moldova) 
there was the bishopric of Czernowitz, comprised of Romanians and 
Orthodox Ukrainians. Dalmatia had the Serbian Orthodox bishopric of 
Cattaro. 

During the first decades of the nineteenth century, the national move- 
ments of the Romanians challenged the multi-ethnic “confessional 
nation” of the so-called Illyrians. The Transylvanian Metropolitan of Sibiu 
(Andrei Saguna, canonized by the Romanian Church in 2011) managed 
to separate the Orthodox Romanian population from the Serbian Church 
of Karlowitz and to establish a new de facto autocephalous Romanian 
Church with three bishoprics. One bishopric was that of Transylvania, 
but the other two were situated on the same territory as two Serbian 
bishoprics in the province of Banat. For the first time in the history of 
the Orthodox Church, a separation within the bishoprics and within the 
parishes according to the ethnicity of the believers of the same faith and 
church was organized. The parishes were split in two parts: The Romanian 
believers of each parish established a new parish under the jurisdiction of 
the new Romanian bishopric.*° 

The separation of the Romanians from the Serbian Church was possible 
due to Metropolitan Saguna’s ethnic interpretation of Apostolic Canon 34: 


We learn from this canon that the bishops of a nation must have their met- 
ropolitan, who should be of the same origin [language] as the bishops and 
the people he rules. I hope I have not cut out too much of the quoted 
canon, because all the organization of the Eastern Church is made up in 
such a way as to fully consider the languages of all the nations that confess 
it, and consequently, all the ecclesiastical ministries should be performed in 
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the mother tongue, as well as the ecclesiastical administration. When they 
conceived the canon, the Holy Fathers considered not only the good rule 
of the Church, but also the necessity that each metropolitan should be able 
to celebrate the divine services [in the language of the people], to keep the 
correspondence with his suffragan bishops, and also to preach the Lord’s 
word to the people. The necessity of such an organization is clearly visible 
when we think of the hardships a metropolitan and the bishops might be 
faced with on the occasion of the provincial synods, if they did not have the 
same origin or speak the same language, for they would have to resort to a 
foreign language which not everybody would understand.*! 


It is also important to consider that the hierarchical separation of the 
Romanians would not have been possible without the support of Emperor 
Franz Josef. He wrote a personal letter to the Serbian bishops of the 
Metropolitan Province of Karlowitz asking them to approve the separation of 
the Romanians during their Synod from 13 to 15 August 1864. Indeed, the 
Holy Synod of the Serbian Bishops agreed to this separation and the estab- 
lishment of a new independent, de facto autocephalous Romanian Church. 

Nine years later (1873), it was again the Imperial Court and the 
Ministry for Religion Affairs in Vienna which established the third de facto 
autocephalous Metropolitan Province of the Empire: that of Bukovina 
and Dalmatia (in the Austrian part of the Dual Monarchy).*? 


Stage 7: National Autocephalous Churches of South-Eastern 
Europe 


After Greece attained its independence, its parliament declared the 
Orthodox Church of Greece autocephalous (1833). Its mother-Church, 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, recognized this status 
only in 1850 through a Tomos, which asked the Greek state to accept the 
internal autonomy of the church before the state. The Greek parliament 
rejected the patriarchate’s request because it did not accept that the church 
could be an autonomous body inside the Greek state.** 

After Serbia gained its autonomy within the Ottoman Empire, the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople granted autonomy to the Church of the 
Serbian Principality (1831). In 1879, a year after Serbia’s independence, 
the patriarchate bestowed autocephaly upon the Serbian Church of the 
Metropolitan province of Belgrade, which became the second autocepha- 
lous Serbian Church. The Metropolitan Province of Montenegro also pos- 
sessed autocephaly, which although it was not granted by Constantinople 
was recognized by the end of the nineteenth century by world Orthodoxy.** 
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As mentioned earlier, the Orthodox Metropolitan Provinces of the 
two Romanian States of Walachia and Moldova enjoyed a great degree of 
autonomy (or quasi-autocephaly) under the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. After the unification of these two states and the foundation 
of the modern state of Romania (1859-1862), the two Metropolitan 
provinces were united and the Romanian Parliament declared the new 
church autocephalous. The Patriarchate of Constantinople rejected it. 
Only in 1885, after long negotiations between the patriarchate and the 
Romanian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, did Constantinople recognize the 
autocephaly of the Orthodox Church in the Kingdom of Romania.*° 

The Bulgarian Church’s autocephaly was more problematic. In 1870, 
the Turkish Sultanate established through an imperial edict (or ferman) 
the Bulgarian Exarchate. As in the Habsburg province of Banat, in the 
Balkans the Bulgarians were separated from the Greek hierarchy. All bish- 
oprics with a two-thirds majority of the population favoring separation 
from the patriarchate were transferred to the new Bulgarian Exarchate. 
In 1872, the Synod of the Patriarchate of Constantinople condemned 
the establishment of the Bulgarian Church as phyletism—the principle 
of national or ethnic identity applied in the ecclesiastical domain, or the 
conflation of church and nation. The resulting schism lasted until 1945, 
when the Patriarchate of Constantinople recognized the autocephaly of 
the Bulgarian Orthodox Church.*” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PERIOD 1918-1990 


Before World War I, the Ecumenical Orthodox Church was composed 
of fourteen autocephalous churches: (a) the new Pentarchy of the four 
oriental patriarchates and Russia; (b) the Church of Cyprus; (c) three 
Serbian Churches: Kingdom of Serbia, Karlowitz, Montenegro; (d) three 
Romanian Churches (Kingdom of Romania, Hungary, and Austria— 
Bukovina); (e) the Church of the Greek Kingdom; and (f) the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, from 1913 exclusively on the territory of the Bulgarian state. 
After the Russian revolution, Georgia was able to declare its auto- 
cephaly again. It was recognized by the Russian Church in 1945. After 
World War I, the different autocephalous Serbian Churches could unite 
in the Yugoslavian state into a Serbian Patriarchate.’ After six years of 
negotiations, the Romanian Churches were also united into the Romanian 
Patriarchate (1925).°? The Russian Church fell under the yoke of the 
Bolshevik regime. This caused the secession of particular churches. The 
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Georgian Church possessed its ancient status of autocephaly, which it 
had lost and now regained. Other churches sought support from the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, in the hope of escaping from the dominance of 
the Church of Moscow, which was now under Soviet rule. As for the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, although its situation was significantly 
weakened during the Turkish-Greek War (1919-1922), it was strength- 
ened inside world Orthodoxy, especially due to the Soviet Government in 
Russia: 


While the Church of Constantinople was still recognized as first among 
equals, its hegemony was shrinking along with the Ottoman Empire as new 
nation-states and national churches emerged in the Balkans, each with its 
own autocephalous church. But in the wake of World War I and the Russian 
Revolution, the situation changed dramatically. The Russian Church faced 
liquidation at the hands of the nation’s new communist masters. Meanwhile, 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople discovered new opportunities for 
expressing its leadership in world Orthodox affairs (even as it lost its old 
power base within the Ottoman Empire) with the exchange of populations 
following “the great disaster” of 1922. Particularly significant in this regard 
were initiatives taken by Meletios (Metaxakis), former Archbishop of Cyprus 
and then Archbishop of Athens (from 1918 until his deposition in 1920), 
who served as patriarch of Constantinople during the Allied occupation 
of that city (December 1921 to July 1923), and later went on to become 
Patriarch of Alexandria (1926-35) ... Patriarch Meletios introduced the 
canons of Chalcedon, and especially Canon 28, as justification for a series 
of interventions in Europe and America. These included, most notably, the 
transfer of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North America and South 
America from himself as Archbishop of Athens to himself as Patriarch of 
Constantinople.® 


Subsequently, the Patriarchate of Constantinople granted autonomy or 
autocephaly to Orthodox Churches in a variety of ways: 


e Appointing a Patriarchal Exarch for Greek Orthodox émigrés in 
Western Europe 

e Establishing a separate exarchate for Russian Orthodox émigrés in 
Western Europe 

e Granting autonomy to the Orthodox Churches of Finland and 
Estonia (previously part of the Russian Orthodox Church), after 
negotiations with the governments of those new states 
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e Granting autocephaly to the Orthodox Church of Poland, which 
had been part of the Russian Orthodox Church before World War 
I, also after negotiations with the new Polish government—not with 
the affected church hierarchy 

e Granting autonomy to the Orthodox Church in the newly estab- 
lished Republic of Czechoslovakia—to the chagrin of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, which had previously exercised jurisdiction in the 
affected region 


After World War II, the geopolitical situation changed and the Russian 
Church abandoned its defensive posture. It annexed the Church of 
Estonia, recognized the autocephaly of the Church of Poland (1948) and 
granted the same status for the Church of Czechoslovakia (1951), and 
granted autonomy to the Church of Finland (1957). In 1948 a so-called 
Pan-Orthodox Council met in Moscow to celebrate 500 years of the self- 
declared autocephaly of the Russian Church. This council was attended 
only by the churches of the Eastern bloc.°! 

Five years later, Patriarch Athenagoras of Constantinople wrote a letter 
to all primates of the autocephalous Orthodox Churches recognized by 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate, indicating the issues that should be discussed 
at a pan-Orthodox Council. One of the most important issues was the 
question of autocephaly and of the authorities which had the right to 
grant it. 

Russian Patriarch Alexy replied to Athenagoras with a letter on 7 March 
1953. He defended the prerogative of the mother-Church to recognize a 
new church: 


Until rules have been established by which one part of a Local Church may 
be proclaimed autocephalous, legal force shall be attributed to the practice 
of establishing an autocephalous church by the decision of the Council of 
Bishops of her Mother-Church, which alone has the right to decide on mat- 
ters such as the granting of autocephalous, as well as autonomous, status to 
one of her parts. Of this fact numerous examples can be provided.” 


In the same letter, Patriarch Alexy expressed his bewilderment as 
to why, “contrary to the canons and the tradition of the Church,” the 
Ecumenical Patriarch did not enter into canonical communion with the 
Polish and Czechoslovakian Churches, “despite the fact that their auto- 
cephalous status has been recognized by the Moscow Patriarchate as their 
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Mother-Church.” Evidently, according to Patriarch Alexy, sister-churches 
(churches of equal dignity) had to recognize the autocephalous status 
granted by the mother-Church. Furthermore, if the Council of Bishops 
of the mother-Church does not recognize the autocephalous status of the 
new church, the other churches have no authority to do so. But, according 
to Alexy, once autocephaly has been granted by the mother-Church all the 
sister-churches must enter into canonical communion with that church, 
thereby acknowledging the legality of the establishment of the new church 
by the will of the mother-Church. 

In 1961, the Ecumenical Patriarchate finally recognized the auto- 
cephaly of the Churches of Poland and of Czechoslovakia. But differences 
of opinion remained about who could grant autocephaly. According to 
Constantinople, only an Ecumenical Council can definitely establish an 
autocephalous church and any interim arrangements depend upon the 
approval of Constantinople, acting in its capacity as the “mother-Church” 
and “first among equals.” 6° 

In 1961, Patriarch Athenagoras of Constantinople initiated a series of 
pan-Orthodox conferences (usually referred to as the Rhodes conferences, 
since the first three met at Rhodes), with the goal of preparing the way 
for a Great and Holy Council of the Orthodox Church. The last in this 
series of conferences in Chambésy, Switzerland, in 1968, identified six 
themes and topics for the Council agenda: (a) sources of divine Revelation 
(Scripture and Tradition); (b) participation of the laity in the worship and 
life of the church; (c) fasting ordinances and their adaptation to modern 
circumstances; (d) marriage impediments with the aim of securing unifor- 
mity in practice; (e) issues relating to the liturgical calendar; and (f) the 
principles of ozkonomia (attentiveness to the purpose or spirit of the law) 
and akribeia (its strict, literal application). 

The First Pan-Orthodox Preconciliar Conference finally met in 1976 
and issued a new list of ten themes. Three of the original themes remained 
(calendar, marriage impediments, and fasting rules) and seven new 
themes were added. Two of the new themes focused on ecumenical issues 
(International bilateral theological dialogues, and Relations with the World 
Council of Churches), and one reflected concerns of the churches of the 
Soviet bloc (Contributions of the local Orthodox churches to peace, free- 
dom, brotherhood, and love among peoples, and the elimination of racial 
discrimination). Far more important were another four themes: (a) the 
diaspora; (b) autocephaly and how it is to be proclaimed; (c) autonomy 
and how it is to be proclaimed; and (d) the diptychs. These ten themes 
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were then given to the churches, with the task of preparing draft docu- 
ments. The more powerful churches got the weightier topics (e.g., dias- 
pora, autocephaly, and autonomy went to Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Moscow, Romania, and Greece), while the other themes were 
assigned to smaller churches. The Preconciliar Conference decided to 
begin discussions with the “easy” themes. So, the Second and Third Pan- 
Orthodox Preconciliar Conferences (1982 and 1986) did not discuss the 
difficult issues of autocephaly, autonomy, diptychs, and diaspora. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1990: THE CONTINUING DILEMMA 
OVER THE RIGHT TO GRANT AUTOCEPHALY 


In 1990 and 1993, two closely related topics were on the agenda: the 

diaspora and “autocephaly and how it is to be proclaimed.” The issue of 

“autonomy and how it is to be proclaimed” was also briefly discussed. The 

following summary of the discussions was written by George E. Matsoukas: 
Three main lines of thinking can be discerned: 


1. The report of the Romanian Orthodox Church argued that each auto- 
cephalous national mother church has the right to govern its own 
national Diaspora (...). 

2. Reports of the churches of Greek heritage (Alexandria, Constantinople, 
and Greece) appealed (...) above all to Chalcedon Canon 28 (...). 
Constantinople, and only Constantinople, has the right to exercise 
jurisdiction outside its own territorial limits, in all geographical areas 
that lie outside the boundaries of the duly established and recognized 
autocephalous churches (...). As for autocephaly, only a council of ecu- 
menical standing (such as a Great and Holy Council) can definitively 
establish an autocephalous church, and any interim arrangements 
depend upon approbation by Constantinople, acting in its capacity as 
ultimate “mother church” and “first among equals.” 

3. The report of the Russian Orthodox Church (and also the much 
shorter report of Antioch) takes a more pragmatic approach. Like the 
Romanian report, the Russian and the Antiochian reports reject the 
Greek interpretation of Chalcedon Canon 28 (...). Whether born of 
mission or of immigration, churches of the so-called diaspora “must 
gradually receive the opportunity to grow into new local churches and 
to receive autocephaly (or initially autonomy) from their own mother 
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churches.” (...) As for autocephaly and how it is to be proclaimed, any 
autocephalous Orthodox Church has the right to grant autocephaly or 
autonomy to a dependency, provided that conditions necessary for 
independent church life are present (e.g., an adequate number of 
bishops). 


Further discussions took place in 1993 and later in 2009-2010. Here, 
the conclusions of the Russian Church about these meetings are impor- 
tant. The leader of the Russian Orthodox delegation at the Preparatory 
Commission meetings, Metropolitan Hilarion of Volokolamsk, expounded 
on the work of the Commission in an interview with the editor-in-chief of 
the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, S.V. Chapnin. 


The issue of church autocephaly was already considered by the Preparatory 
Commission in 1993. At that time, it was agreed that autocephaly asked by 
a certain part of a Local Church can be granted on the basis of consent given 
by the Mother Church, to be followed by a search for pan-Orthodox con- 
sensus with the Patriarch of Constantinople as coordinator. The procedure 
for declaring autocephaly came under discussion at the December meeting, 
and it was not an easy task to reach agreement on this matter. 


The principled stand of the Russian Orthodox Church, expressed by our 
delegation, was that this procedure should conform to the principle of sobor- 
nost, traditional for the Orthodox Church, in making decisions on important 
common church matters. In this understanding, a Tomos on autocephaly 
should be signed by the heads of all the Local Churches. The same stand was 
taken by the delegations of the Serbian, Romanian, Bulgarian and Polish 
Orthodox Churches as well as the Orthodox Church of the Czech lands and 
Slovakia. At the same time, the delegations of some Churches insisted that 
the signature of the Ecumenical Patriarch alone was sufficient for granting 
autocephaly. 


Following prolonged discussion, the Commission adopted a wording that 
requires the signatures of the primates of all autocephalous Churches. 


The Ecumenical Patriarchate considered that the Second Chambésy 
Conference of 9-17 December 2009, recognized the Ecumenical Patriarch 
as the final arbiter on autocephaly: 
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The ecclesiological, canonical and pastoral prerequisites for granting auto- 
cephaly to a particular church region, if requested, are to be assessed by the 
Mother Church at her Local Council. If the Council’s decision is favourable, 
the Mother Church is to notify the Ecumenical Patriarchate, which in its 
turn is to inform other Local Autocephalous Churches in order to find out 
whether there is a pan-Orthodox consensus expressed in the unanimity of 
Councils or Synods of the autocephalous Churches. Expressing the consent 
of the Mother Church and the pan-Orthodox consensus, the Ecumenical 
Patriarch is to declare the autocephaly of a petitioning Church by issuing a 
Tomos of Autocephaly to be signed by the Ecumenical Patriarch and veri- 
fied by the signatures of the primates of Orthodox Churches invited for it 
by the Ecumenical Patriarch. The question of the content of the Tomos and 
the signing procedure will also be considered by the next meeting of the 
Inter-Orthodox Preparatory Commission.”°° 


So the problem of granting autocephaly in the Orthodox Church is far 
from resolved. As mentioned earlier, the issue will not be on the agenda 
until the next Pan-Orthodox Council, if it really does meet in 2016. 
Under these circumstances, the autocephaly of the Ukrainian Church in 
full communion with all other Orthodox Churches remains the dream of 
many Ukrainians, but impossible to fulfill. 


EGILOGUE. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
AND THE CANONICAL-JURIDICAL DILEMMAS 
OF THE UKRAINIAN CASE 


In Ukraine, many historical divisions and quarrels have yet to be healed. 
The current ecclesiastical situation is the result of important historical fac- 
tors: (a) the Polish—Lithuanian Commonwealth’s policy, which separated 
its Orthodox from the jurisdiction of the rival Metropolitan of Kyiv (estab- 
lished in Moscow after 1326) and which led to the creation of a second 
“Metropolinate of Kyiv” on Polish territory in 1371; and (b) the rela- 
tionship between the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople and the 
Moscow state and church regarding the Ukrainian Orthodox believers. 
After the Eternal Peace Treaty between Poland and Russia was signed 
(1686), the Patriarchate of Constantinople recognized the integration of 
the Left-bank Ukraine and the city of Kyiv (on the Right-bank) under 
the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate. The Orthodox bishop- 
rics of Right-bank Ukraine (under Polish territory) remained under the 
jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate until they joined the Uniate 
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Church. But in 1720, the Polish king August II agreed to the founda- 
tion of an Orthodox bishopric in Mohylev, under the jurisdiction of the 
Holy Synod of the Russian Church. Although all Orthodox Ukrainians 
were integrated into the Russian Church, differences remained between 
the Ukrainians (of the so-called Little—-Rus’) and the veritable Russians 
(of Great—Rus’). Peter the Great managed his church reform, notably the 
introduction of the Holy Synod, with the help of Ukrainian bishops Stefan 
Javorskij (1658-1722) and Feofan Prokopovič (1681-1736). In 1743 the 
title “Metropolitan of Kyiv, Galicia, and Little Russia” was restored. While 
it was little more than an honorific title limited to the Russian Orthodox 
Eparchy of Kyiv, it provided an ideological justification for Russian claims 
to western Ukrainian territories in Poland. 

After the partitions of Poland, Greek-Catholic Ukrainians living 
in the provinces annexed by Russia were integrated into the Russian 
Orthodox Church (in 1806 and 1839), while Ukrainians in Habsburg 
territories remained Greek-Catholics. The bishops in Ukrainian lands were 
Russophiles and not sympathetic toward the Ukrainian national revival in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The revolutions of 1917-1918 uncovered hidden problems in the 
Church of Ukraine. Patriarch Tikhon recognized an Exarchate of Ukraine, 
headed by its own metropolitan, which had a degree of autonomy under 
the Moscow Patriarchate. The more radical clergy of Ukraine favored 
full independence for the Ukrainian Church. Their desires were fulfilled 
immediately after the restoration of peace under Soviet rule. In October 
1921, a council (sobor) in Kyiv established the Ukrainian Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church. Metropolitan Vasyl’ Lypkivs’kyi was consecrated in the 
absence of a canonical bishop—although supported by the communist 
authorities until 1930, this new church could not be recognized by any 
other Orthodox Church. 

Meanwhile, the new Polish state integrated formerly Austrian territo- 
ries (with Greek-Catholic Ukrainians) and formerly Russian territories 
(with Orthodox Ukrainians and Belarusians). Although Patriarch Tikhon 
granted autonomy to the new Orthodox Church in Polish territories 
(1918), the Polish authorities obtained the Patriarchate of Constantinople’s 
approval of autocephaly for the Polish Orthodox Church. Consequently, 
the church became less Russophile and more Ukrainian. After World War 
II, the Orthodox bishops of Poland renounced the autocephaly granted 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate and shortly afterward accepted autoceph- 
aly from the Moscow Patriarchate. 
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When Constantinople granted autocephaly to the Polish Orthodox 
Church (in effect, the Ukrainian Church of Poland), the historical prec- 
edent of 1371-1686 was surely important. But that precedent cannot 
be applied in independent Ukraine. Of the two Orthodox Churches 
of Ukraine that do not recognize the jurisdiction of Moscow, the 
Kyiv Patriarchate was founded through schism, while the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church was established in contravention 
of Orthodox canon law. Thus, only the Ukrainian Orthodox Church- 
Moscow Patriarchate can seek some kind of compromise with the 
Patriarchate of Moscow in order to achieve autocephaly. And the Moscow 
Patriarchate will decide whether or not to grant autocephaly to its affiliate 
in Ukraine. The other Orthodox Churches in Ukraine can only watch 
those developments from the sidelines. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Orthodox Autocephaly in Ukraine: 
The Historical Dimension 


Alfons Briining 


The idea of an independent Ukrainian Orthodox Church along the lines of 
the national patriarchates in Serbia, Bulgaria, or Romania has been part of 
Ukraine’s religious landscape for centuries. Its historical dimension encom- 
passes both history and memory, reflecting the distinction established by 
French theorist Pierre Nora and other protagonists of the “cultural turn” 
in historical science.’ In this perspective, history is one thing—and memory 
is quite another. History is not primarily about making sense of things, nor 
does it directly constitute identities. History proper—reading the sources, 
clarifying historical facts, and reconstructing individual motives—deals with 
neither the meaning of the past, nor with any general or quasi-metaphysical 
paths beyond the level of individual events or personalities. The decision 
that any particular event or person is worth remembering, which also pro- 
duces monuments, feast days, orders and medals, is hardly made on merely 
historical grounds. It is made by a particular community that narrates “its 
own” history and marks the crucial turning points. This story constitutes 
or significantly contributes to a specific identity. It is in this context that 
accounts of the past acquire their meaning for the present—whether in 
explaining a certain status quo, or in justifying current claims. In the case 
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of a “national Christian tradition,” the community is an ethnic or national 
group, which claims particular religious patterns as integral to its national 
heritage, and those patterns in turn are used to support the claim for an 
independent, “national” church structure.? Given that the religious and 
national aspects are intertwined, the balance generally fluctuates between 
the dominance of one or the other. 

But history and memory are not as easily separated as the theory sug- 
gests, since the discourse on memory is itself a part of history. The present 
sketch of church history in Ukraine will try to take account of crucial events 
and periods, and their interpretations. In Ukraine today, the national dis- 
course on religion is especially multi-faceted and diverse, because neither 
national nor religious identities are homogenous. The communities cur- 
rently involved in the debate on ecclesiastical autocephaly in Ukraine are 
four branches of Eastern Christianity: the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
the Moscow Patriarchate (UOC-MP), the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
the Kyiv Patriarchate (UOC-KP), the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church (UAOC), and the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church (UGCC).’ 
Among them are historical controversies around specific moments, or 
“sites of memory,” whose interpretation indicates a particular memory 
tradition: the baptism of Kyivan Rus’ in 988, the erection of an inde- 
pendent Metropolitan see in Moscow in 1448, the Union of Brest in 
1596, and the subordination of the Metropolitan of Kyiv to the Moscow 
Patriarchate in 1686. The current religious landscape, with these four 
Eastern churches since Ukraine’s independence in 1991, is characterized 
by competing understandings of Ukrainian Christianity. The discussion of 
a particular “Ukrainian Christianity,” its history and “sites of memory” 
can be quite convoluted, but it should not be confused with the discus- 
sion of independent Ukrainian statehood and nationhood. The latter has 
its own “sites of memory,” like the Pereiaslav agreement in 1654, which 
are less significant for religious history. But since 1991, the ideas of a coin- 
cidence of the political and religious discourses, and of a national church 
inside an independent Ukraine have come to the fore. 


KYIVAN Rus’ 


A common point of reference for Russian and Ukrainian national and 
religious identities is the Christianization of Kyivan Rus’ in 988, when 
the Kyivan Prince Volodymyr (Russian: Vladimir) accepted Christianity 
and had his people baptized en masse in the Dnipro River. The act had 
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several political implications. First, Volodymyr established a unifying cult 
in the Kyivan state and became a vassal of the Byzantine Empire. From 
now on, pre-existing church structures were confirmed and expanded, 
new churches and schools were erected, monasteries like the Kyivan Caves 
were sponsored, and numerous bishops and priests came from Byzantium. 
For centuries, the higher Kyivan clergy was dominated by Greeks. But 
the adoption of Church Slavonic in liturgy and writing shaped a Christian 
religiosity that gradually developed its own, distinct characteristics. In 
addition, Kyivan Rus’ maintained commercial and cultural ties with the 
Latin West, and even after it adopted Christianity from Byzantium those 
contacts were not broken. 

Kyiv and Kyivan Rus’ in classical Russian history writing received the 
name of the “cradle of Russia and Russian Christianity.” Up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, historical syntheses like those of Tatishchev, 
Karamzin, Solov’ev, and Kliuchevskii presented the history of Kyivan Rus’ 
and its Christianization as the first chapter of Russian history, and the 
same is true for church history. An outstanding example of the latter is the 
twelve-volume history of the Russian Church by Metropolitan Makarii 
(Bulgakov), which first appeared in 1883.* 

The Ukrainian national movement underwent a shift in claiming the 
distinctiveness of Christianity in Ukraine. In the first phase of Ukrainian 
romantic nationalism, religion dominated over nation, which made it dif- 
ficult to draw a fault line toward Russia. Even a Ukrainian historian like 
Mykola (in Russian: Nikolai) Kostomarov (1817-1885), in his famous 
Russian History in the Biographies of Its Main Figures (first published in 
Russian in 1874-1876) treats Grand Prince Vladimir as a Christian convert 
and pious ruler, with no mention of his being the head of an early state 
that could be called Ukrainian. Later, in another equally popular essay, 
Kostomarov pointed to not one, but two “Russian” nations, both derived 
from ancient Kyivan Rus’.° It was only in the next generation, toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, that the idea of Russian history as begin- 
ning in ancient Kyiv was effectively challenged by Mykhailo Hrushevs’kyi 
(1866-1934).” Hrushevs’kyi claimed Kyivan Rus’ as part of Ukrainian his- 
tory exclusively, whereas the story of the “Muscovites” was only a later 
offshoot. In Hrushevs’skyi’s work, the balance between “national reli- 
gion” and “sacred nation” shifted in favor of the national pattern. Whereas 
Kostomarov and his contemporaries still reflected on the Ukrainian people 
and their significance for the history of Christianity, Hrushevs’kyi exam- 
ined the religious tradition in relation to its contribution to the establish- 
ment of a distinct Ukrainian history and national consciousness.® 
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But his scheme was not entirely new. He argued that after the sack 
of Kyiv by the Mongols in 1240, continuity with Kyivan Rus’ had been 
preserved in the principality of Halych-Volhynia, and not in the north- 
ern principalities like Vladimir-Suzdal. According to this scheme, from 
the eleventh century onward, it was possible to distinguish two ethnic 
subunits in Kyivan Rus’, each with its own political and religious culture: a 
more democratic and religiously tolerant culture in the south, having long- 
standing contacts with the West, and a northern culture, more inclined 
toward Byzantine autocracy, ascetism, and religious irrationalism. Further 
to this dichotomy, the Kyivan period in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
had seen several attempts to establish Kyivan ecclesiastical autocephaly— 
an independent church structure on the Ukrainian territory. Proceeding 
from an emerging sense of distinct religious identity, with its own local 
saints and eventually native metropolitans, these attempts competed with 
the interests of both the northern principalities and Byzantium. Although 
they ultimately failed or were defeated, they purportedly established the 
existence of a distinctive “Kyivan Christianity” already in this period. 

However, this theory is not generally accepted among current Ukrainian 
historians. Even if it were possible to identify regional differences between 
the northern and southern parts of Kyivan Rus’, the question remains 
whether such differences were sufficient to establish the existence of sepa- 
rate religious and cultural entities.’ 

Still, this scheme has a long history. The argument over who owns 
the history of Kyivan Rus’ already existed when Kyiv was restored in the 
seventeenth century. Hrushevs’kyi, the founder of modern Ukrainian 
historiography, connected Kyivan Rus’ to the Cossack period, following 
the Halych-Volhynian chronicles, as opposed to Russian historians who 
referred to the Muscovite chronicles like the Tale of Bygone Years.'° The 
same had been done in the seventeenth century in the so-called Synopsis, 
a historical compilation by the Kyivan monk Innokentii Gizel’ after 1670. 
It was written on Cossack land on the eve of the subordination of the 
Kyivan Metropolitanate to the Moscow Patriarchate. Among the various 
editions of the Synopsis up to 1681, only the later ones recognized the 
Russian tsar as ruler of Kyiv and the Kyivan Metropolitanate.'! It appears, 
then, that two distinct historical narratives on the heritage of Kyivan Rus’ 
were artificially put together only a century before Tatishchev, Karamzin, 
and others, who opened the new era of modern Russian historical science. 
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Russian historical memory relating to Kyivan Rus’ reached a peak at 
the end of the Soviet period, when the 1000-year anniversary of the 
baptism of Volodymyr/Vladimir was, and finally could be, solemnly cel- 
ebrated in 1988. However, the preparations for the event in Moscow 
inspired representatives of diaspora churches like the Greek Catholic 
Church to prepare their own, competing celebrations. Cardinal Myroslav 
Ivan Liubachivsky (1916-2000), then major archbishop of L’viv and 
head of the Greek Catholic Church, published a brochure with the pro- 
vocative title Was It Really Russia That Was Christianized in 988?'? His 
answer, of course, was negative: in his view, Kyivan history belonged 
to Ukraine, and he therefore referred to the Christianization of “Rus’- 
Ukraine.” To this day, the Greek Catholic Church continues to present 
itself as being in a direct line of descent from “the Kyivan tradition” of 
Volodymyr’s baptism in 988.'% 

The Kyivan period lasted until 1240, when the capital was sacked and 
devastated by the Mongols under Batu Khan. Although the head of the 
Kyivan Church retained his title as “Metropolitan of Kyiv and all of Rus’,” 
the Kyivan Metropolitan see moved to Vladimir in 1299, and from there 
to Moscow, which from the early fourteenth century began to emerge as 
the new center of the northern principalities. Meanwhile, from the 1240s 
onward, another heir of Volodymyr’s Riurikid dynasty, Prince Danylo of 
Halych, in the western regions that became Galicia and Volhynia, renewed 
contact with the Latin West and tried to have himself approved as king with 
the blessing of the Roman pope. However, Danylo failed to obtain papal 
support for a crusade against the Mongols. Political contacts weakened, 
but cultural and trade links endured, even as Halych-Volhynia remained 
for the most part Eastern Christian. For Ukrainian “Occidentalists” such 
as historian Stefan Tomashivs’kyi (1875-1930) and his school, Galicia- 
Volhynia was the first true “national Ukrainian state.” Occasionally, 
Tomashivs’kyi favored an independent Ukrainian Church that would also 
integrate the Greek Catholics into a new, common autocephalous church 
structure.'* Since the princes of the dynasty held fast to their Orthodox 
belief, and on several occasions even tried to obtain Byzantine permission 
for an independent church structure, they could make a stronger claim 
for the “Kyivan heritage” than their counterparts in the north. However, 
the question whether the heritage of Kyivan Rus’ was continued only via 
Halych-Volhynia is a matter of competing interpretations, which are dif- 
ficult to resolve purely on the grounds of historical evidence.!° 
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THE UNION OF FLORENCE AND THE METROPOLITANATE 
oF Moscow 


It was only from the mid-fourteenth century that a real division between 
the southwest and the north of ancient Rus’ occurred. The former prin- 
cipalities now became part of two separate empires: Poland-Lithuania in 
the south and west, and Moscow in the north. Under the pagan dynasty 
of the Gediminids, Lithuania had entered the European stage as a rising 
power in the late thirteenth century. In 1362, Prince Algirdas conquered 
Kyiv and incorporated the Kyivan lands into the Lithuanian state. In the 
south, the principality of Halych, weakened by decades of boiar struggles 
over succession, fell to the Polish King Kazimierz and became a part of 
the Kingdom of Poland, and came to be known as Red Ruthenia. Polish 
peasants and petty noblemen settled in the region, generating a mixed 
population of East Slavic Orthodox and Polish Catholics. In 1386, at 
the Union of Krevo, Poland and Lithuania united under one ruler, when 
Polish noblemen elected Lithuanian Grand Prince Jogailo (Jagiełło) as 
king and successor of the Piast dynasty, which had dissolved upon the 
death of Kazimierz in 1370. The stage was set for that election when 
Jogailo converted to Roman Catholicism, and then was able to marry 
Kazimierz’ daughter Jadwiga. 

Further developments led to the emergence of a “second Lithuanian 
Rus’,” whose inhabitants were known as “Ruthenians.”!° The Lithuanian 
rulers, pagans who had diverted several Catholic missions, treated with 
tolerance their new Orthodox subjects from Kyivan Rus’. The princely 
and boiar elite of the former Rus’ had their traditional dignities confirmed 
and they joined the Lithuanian nobility. But with the emergence of the 
Polish-Lithuanian, and from 1386 Catholic Jagiellonian dynasty, Roman 
Catholicism spread among the Lithuanian nobility and its tolerance toward 
Orthodox subjects decreased. Marriages between adherents of the two con- 
fessions were allowed only after the conversion of the Orthodox spouse, and 
Catholic clerics often demanded a “new baptism” of the Orthodox con- 
vert. High state positions were likewise usually reserved to Lithuanians or 
Roman Catholics.'” The historical literature often indicates that Orthodox 
Ruthenians perceived their position as one of “second class citizens.”'® 

In the north, Moscow emerged as the center of the state of Muscovy. 
The “Tatar yoke” was already weakened seriously, when Prince Dmitrii 
Donskoi defeated the Mongols in 1380. The “gathering of the Russian 
lands” in the Muscovite state was achieved at the end of the fourteenth 
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century, when Novgorod Siverskii, Kostroma and the cities of Novgorod 
and Pskov fell to the grand princes of Moscow. Russian Church historian 
Makarii (Bulgakov) described this period as one of the Russian Church’s 
increasing independence from Byzantium, whereas he saw the “Western 
Russian” Church in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth as characterized 
by oppression and the abuse of power by Catholic rulers and landlords. "° 

Despite these different experiences, Eastern Slavic Orthodoxy by the 
early fifteenth century was united under the “Metropolitan of Kyiv and 
all Rus’.” Kyiv, however, rarely appeared as an actual see of the metro- 
politans, who traveled freely throughout the region, and did not perceive 
state boundaries as restrictions of any significance. Both Muscovite and 
Lithuanian rulers in this period tried to influence the appointment of met- 
ropolitans, but this did not affect the unity of the church province. 

The growing estrangement from the Latin West began in 1439, when 
the pope convoked a council in Florence, inviting the Eastern Churches 
to conclude a union that would heal the schism of 1054. The invitation 
was enthusiastically welcomed in the East, where the prospect of reconcili- 
ation with the Latins was seen as an opportunity for military assistance in 
defense of Christian Constantinople against the Ottoman Turks. 

Such considerations favored the Catholic union initiative. There was 
little likelihood of an encounter on equal terms—the Latin side was in 
effect free to dictate its own terms.” Still, the council did involve some 
serious theological negotiation, and on a few controversial points of doc- 
trine, such as the contentious “filioque,” formulas of compromise were 
found. After Ecumenical Patriarch Gregorios Mammas, perhaps the stron- 
gest supporter of rapprochement with the Latin Church was Isidore, the 
Orthodox Metropolitan of Kyiv.” Upon the conclusion of the council, he 
returned to his native land in order to announce the agreement through- 
out the “church of Rus’.” But when he arrived in Moscow in March 1441, 
he very quickly learned that Muscovite opinion of the union was quite dif- 
ferent from his own, and that few were prepared to submit to his episco- 
pal authority. Whether due to the constant political rivalry with the Latin 
Church, or because of a wave of anti-unionist refugees that had reached 
Moscow from Mount Athos in the late fourteenth century, Muscovite dis- 
favor toward the Latin Church had constantly increased over the decades. 

So it was seen as a provocation when Isidore entered the city march- 
ing in front of a Latin cross and when this was followed by the celebra- 
tion of a liturgy, in which the pope was commemorated. Shocked, Grand 
Prince Vasilii HI convoked a council of boiars and higher clergy, which 
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condemned Isidore as a heretic and a traitor to Orthodoxy. Sentenced and 
imprisoned, he managed to escape and flee from Moscow back to Rome.” 

The Muscovite Church now tried again to have its election of an inde- 
pendent metropolitan approved by the Ecumenical see. But since the 
patriarch at this time was a supporter of the Florentine union this was not 
granted and, after a period of hesitation the Muscovites in 1448 unilat- 
erally elected Bishop Iona of Riazan’ as their metropolitan. The former 
Metropolitanate of Kyiv was thus divided into two separate parts. After 
1458, Iona and Isidore appointed their own respective successors, and the 
division became permanent.” 

In 1453, Constantinople fell to the Ottoman Turks and the Byzantine 
Empire ceased to exist. This could be regarded as the ultimate sign 
that Byzantine hopes for support from the West were dashed. For the 
Ecumenical see a new period began under Ottoman rule. The first chapter 
of what British historian Steven Runciman called “the Great Church in 
Captivity” consisted of a renunciation of the Union by subsequent patri- 
archs.”* For Moscow this must have appeared to confirm their opposition 
to the union, all the more so since the Muscovite rulers now fostered the 
propagandistic pattern of a translatio imperii, of Moscow having become 
the last stronghold of true Orthodoxy after the fall of Byzantium. Ivan 
III adopted the title of “tsar” in 1498, and by 1528 the monk Filofei of 
Pskov openly addressed the tsar as “the new Constantine” and as head 
of “the Third Rome.” Although Filofei’s often-quoted epistle carried an 
eschatological rather than a political meaning,” the idea of Muscovite 
Russia as the last fortress of true Orthodoxy was established. In this view, 
the Russians had resisted the temptation to betray Orthodoxy and thus 
avoided the weakness of the Greeks.”° 

Such a perspective could not but create a fundamental difference of atti- 
tude toward the lands of the remaining Kyivan Metropolitanate, which had 
now been completely subsumed under Polish-Lithuanian rule. The differ- 
ence became manifest in history and memory. One distinctive difference 
between the two church provinces was in their sociopolitical structures. 
In Moscow, the establishment of a separate metropolitanate went hand in 
hand with that of a new political power. The claims of the Muscovite grand 
princes to both Kyivan heritage and translatio imperii from Byzantium 
were mirrored in their adoption of the title of tsar, the Slavic variant of 
the Latin Caesar, equivalent to the Greek basileos—which included the pre- 
rogative to rule over the church. For a patriotic, anti-Muscovite strand of 
Ukrainian Church historiography, the process that began with the rejection 
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of the Union of Florence in fact meant only the arbitrary establishment of 
a separate church under centralized rule.’ For its part, Russian Church his- 
tory sees this development as a subversion of the tried and true Byzantine 
model of symphonia. Contrary to this, church-state relations in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth developed more in the direction of polycen- 
trism, which increased the possibilities of interference by central and local 
secular powers in church affairs. The Lithuanian grand princes continually 
tried to install the metropolitans and, since local rulers collected taxes from 
parishes, they founded new ones and appointed parish priests as they saw 
fit. Often these local land barons were not Orthodox and they cared little 
for the qualifications of candidates for church office. What prevailed was the 
institution of prawo podawania, or investiture. 

Such was the situation in the “West Russian” (in Russian terminology) 
or “Ukrainian” Church throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Russian and Ukrainian, pro-autocephalous church historians generally 
agree that the prawo podawania regulations created a dangerous and unfa- 
vorable situation in the Orthodox Church of Poland-Lithuania. However, 
they differ significantly in their interpretation of the outcome. Russian 
church historiography criticizes the chaos and decline that resulted from 
submitting the church and its Muscovite symphonia to the will and whim 
of local politicians. Ukrainian authors argue instead that it was precisely 
this problematic situation that effectively mobilized the inner forces of 
Orthodox Christianity—it secured a separation from politics, produced a 
significant lay movement and led to the reforms of the late 1500s known 
as the “Ukrainian religious revival.”?® 

In both interpretations, the dismal state of affairs in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was a key factor that led to the next chapter of Ukrainian 
Church history, namely the Union of Brest in 1596. It is still debated today 
whether there is a direct line from the Union of Florence to the Union Brest 
some 150 years later. In any event, the influence of European processes on 
Orthodoxy in Poland-Lithuania continued to be felt in many ways. Two 
such processes were the Reformation and the Counterreformation. 


THE UNION OF BREST 


On his way from Rome to Moscow, Metropolitan Isidore announced the 
Union of Florence in his Kyivan home eparchies. It is not known whether 
the reception of Florence in these regions was any better than in Moscow. 
Certainly, there was no vehement refusal and resistance on the scale of 
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what Isidore encountered in the North, but it is uncertain whether the 
reception ever exceeded lukewarm sympathy or indifference. Florence may 
not have bridged the gap between East and West, but it may be regarded 
as a step forward and a precedent, especially if the Catholic-Orthodox 
antagonism in Poland-Lithuania under the Catholic Jagiellonians had led 
to more political and social tensions. And since there were indeed attempts 
to resurrect the Union project, their origin should also be seen in light of 
such interdenominational tensions. In 1476, Kyivan Metropolitan Mysail, 
and later Josyf Bolharynovych, wrote to the pope requesting new negotia- 
tions as a follow-up to the reconciliation process begun in Florence. But 
Rome gave no response. To be sure, the position from which they argued 
had changed. Both were successors of Grigorii the Bulgarian, Isidore’s 
disciple, who in 1469 had placed himself under the sole jurisdiction of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch—a position now occupied by an opponent of 
the union, Gennadios Scholarios. In turn, Rome’s silence could also have 
been understood as a message—that a union had already been concluded 
and that there was no need to re-negotiate it. 

Competing perspectives were thus in place at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and they were even further apart a century later, when a renewal of 
the union of the Kyivan Metropolitanate was negotiated with the papal see 
and announced at a synod in Brest, in October 1596. The synod was con- 
voked by Bishops Ipatii Potii of Vladimir in Volhynia, and Cyril Terlecki of 
Lutsk. Both had just returned from Rome, where in December 1595 the 
Union had been concluded and celebrated in both Latin and Byzantine 
rites. Mainly this act meant a change of jurisdiction. The Union of Brest 
placed the Kyivan Metropolitanate under the jurisdiction of the pope. In 
turn, the Kyivan Church was allowed to keep the Eastern, Byzantine rite in 
liturgy, a married clergy and self-administration. The Brest Union is seen 
as the beginning of the Greek Catholic (“Uniate”) Church of Ukraine, 
which today has some 5-6 million believers, mostly in the western prov- 
inces of Ukraine. However, since canonically no new church can be cre- 
ated, the question of continuity is central to Greek Catholic identity and 
the judgment of historians. 

From the Roman Catholic perspective, the solemn act at the Vatican in 
1595 only meant a return of lost sheep to the Roman flock—a renewal of 
the Union of Florence as the papacy had understood it. In this perspective, 
the union had never ceased to be in force. Only its due spread through- 
out the Kyivan Orthodox lands had been obstructed and hindered by the 
intrigues of politicians and clerics in Lithuania and Moscow. In this view, 
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it was only in the Polish-Lithuanian kingdom, which united both Catholic 
and Orthodox parts that the necessary preconditions for reunion existed.”? 

What were the actual motives of the Kyivan bishops? It is especially 
Greek Catholic church historiography that has studied this and tried to 
shift the nuances of continuity from jurisdiction toward cultural Christian 
heritage. In the current view, the union became a mere expression of 
an ecumenical spirit that allegedly had always prevailed in the “Kyivan 
Church,” whereas the connection with the papal see acquired a secondary 
significance. The idea that since Florence, a certain unionist spirit had sur- 
vived in the Kyivan Metropolitanate has recently been contested by Greek 
Catholic historians. Despite the aforementioned attempts of revitaliza- 
tion, the understanding of what the union was all about remained too low 
to directly inspire the Polish-Lithuanian bishops to approach the pope.*° 
Arguing that the Kyivan bishops acted autonomously, this view contests 
the presumption of continuity that is found in classical Russian Church 
historiography. Authors like Metropolitan Makarii (Bulgakov) treat the 
Union of Brest as a sign of weakness of the Orthodox and as yet another 
example of Roman Catholic expansionism into the Orthodox world— 
a view that persists to this day. Makarii concluded: “What then was the 
church union that appeared in Lithuania? It was a violent and utterly bitter 
fruit of the equally bitter conditions, which the life of the West Russian 
Metropolitanate had endured since its separation from Moscow.”*! 

The motives of the various parties involved in the genesis of the Union 
of Brest must be sought in their specific contexts. Since the end of the 
Communist period, numerous studies have been published about the steps 
that led to the Union of Brest, the negotiating factions, the competing 
concepts of union, and the motivations behind the protest that the Union 
provoked.* The essential facts are that the initiative came from the Kyivan 
bishops themselves, not from Rome, that the driving force behind their 
efforts was the need for an inner reform of their church, and that they 
wished to consolidate their authority over their own flock and with the 
Polish government. It is here that one line of continuity may be identified 
with the fifteenth century: the constant questioning of episcopal authority 
since the middle of the sixteenth century was directly linked to investiture 
and secular interference in the affairs of the Orthodox Church. The first 
steps of reform were taken by laymen like Prince Kostiantyn Ostroz’kyi 
and by Orthodox brotherhoods. 

The influence of the Reformation and the Catholic Counterreformation 
also came into play. Reform in the Orthodox Kyivan Metropolitanate 
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proceeded along the lines of responses to the innovations of early modern 
Western Christianity. Protestants appeared in the Commonwealth shortly 
after 1540, while the Catholic reform and Counterreformation after the 
Council of Trent entered Poland around 1570. Given their weakened 
condition, the Orthodox in Poland-Lithuania initially had little means 
to respond on an equal basis in theological polemics, education, publish- 
ing, or church discipline. The Orthodox found themselves faced with 
the old stereotype of adhering to a backward, semi-pagan cult of mostly 
illiterate peasants and ignorant, corrupt clerics. At that time their former 
head, the Patriarch of Constantinople, was struggling for survival under 
Turkish domination and could offer no assistance. What had preceded 
the negotiations for the Union of Brest were lay initiatives followed by 
a series of synods, at which the Kyivan Orthodox bishops, severely criti- 
cized by their flock, tried to regain their authority by harmonizing the 
often disparate efforts for reform. For the moment, they saw better pros- 
pects for reform under the auspices of the Patriarch of Rome, rather than 
Constantinople.** 

The bishops were fully conscious of being in continuity with old Kyivan 
traditions, as they perceived them. This continuity is claimed by the Greek 
Catholic Church up to the present day. Greek Catholic historians empha- 
size the conciliatory function of their church, of building a religious and 
cultural bridge between the Latin West and the Orthodox East—a func- 
tion that in their view emerged from the Union of Brest and from a par- 
ticular, “Kyivan Christianity” within the multi-confessional landscape of 
East-Central Europe.** 

However, the idea of continuity with the Kyivan tradition was very 
quickly disputed. The synod of Brest immediately generated protest and 
led to a counter-synod, attended by all the opponents of the agreement: 
Prince Ostroz’kyi, the brotherhoods, and clergymen of various ranks con- 
vened at the other end of the city, and an anti- Uniate Orthodox opposi- 
tion was formed. The question of continuity was connected to that of 
legitimacy. The ensuing decades produced literary polemics between the 
Uniates and their opponents over who could rightfully claim the Kyivan 
Church heritage. The lives and writings of Ipatii Potii or Bishop Meletii 
Smotrye’kyi of Polotsk (1577-1633) demonstrate the desire of the first 
Uniates to claim and defend their legitimacy on the grounds of continuity 
with the Kyivan tradition.*° 

The opposition now included Ruthenians who lived in tension with 
both the Union and the Moscow Patriarchate. Moscow’s efforts to have 
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its ecclesiastical independence sanctioned in Constantinople had resulted 
in the elevation of former metropolitans to the rank of patriarchs. The 
establishment of the Patriarchate of Moscow with the blessing of Patriarch 
Jeremiah II of Constantinople in 1589 was both the outcome of politi- 
cal pressure from the tsars and a concession by Patriarch Jeremiah, who 
had come to Moscow seeking alms the year before. In May 1590, back 
in Constantinople, Jeremiah and the synod confirmed the Moscow 
Patriarchate, granting it the fifth place in the Orthodox pentarchy.*° 

While two camps opposed the Union of Brest, one in Kyiv and the other 
in Moscow, the fact of having a common enemy did not make them allies. 
Quite the opposite: there was considerable distrust and rivalry between 
the two branches of non-Uniate Orthodox, which eventually culminated 
in the controversy over the subordination of the Kyivan Metropolitanate 
to the Moscow Patriarchate in 1686. The seventeenth century marked 
the end of the separate existence of the Kyivan and Muscovite subunits of 
Eastern Slavic Orthodoxy. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 
AND THE SUBORDINATION OF Kyiv To Moscow 


The Orthodox opponents of the Union of Brest in Poland- Lithuania found 
their own ways to struggle against the Union and with the Protestant chal- 
lenge. Some of the bishops who rejected union with Rome had attended 
the reform synods of the early 1590s and, despite their eventual disap- 
proval of the Union, they continued their reforms to improve the sta- 
tus of Kyivan Orthodoxy. In the early 1600s, the geographic center of 
reform moved to the East, while church authority was transferred from 
lay brotherhoods in Vilnius, Zamość, and L’viv to the archimandrites of 
the Kyivan Caves Monastery. Under the guidance of Elisei Pletenetsky 
(1550/54-1624), Zakhariia Kopystensky (?-1627), and especially Petro 
Mohyla (1596-1647), Kyiv gradually regained its old splendor. In 1616, 
archimandrite Pletenetsky set up a printing house in the Lavra monastery 
and founded a school there. A circle of scholars gathered there from all 
over the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth—this was a second genera- 
tion of Orthodox intellectuals, formed at the Ostrih academy and the 
brotherhood schools in L’viv and Vilnius. Being familiar with ancient lan- 
guages and the contemporary vernacular, they published liturgical books, 
catechisms, grammars and encyclopedias, and works of polemical liter- 
ature. After 1628, archimandrite Mohyla restored the buildings of the 
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Lavra Monastery and St. Sophia Cathedral in a style that would later be 
called “Kyivan baroque.” In 1633, Mohyla became the new Metropolitan 
of Kyiv. Two years earlier, he had established the Kyivan Collegium, which 
for a century was the most important institution of higher learning in 
Eastern Slavic Orthodoxy. Its scholars edited prayer books and liturgical 
service books that would be in use until the early nineteenth century. This 
religious revival of the early seventeenth century forms a separate chapter in 
current textbooks of Ukrainian history.*” Ukrainian historiography treats 
it as a manifestation of national culture and religiosity that were distinct 
from those of Moscow.” This “patriotic” perspective, which experienced 
a certain revival in post-Communist Ukraine,’ contains some anachro- 
nistic elements. When the protagonists of the movement referred to their 
community as “Rus’,” this term also encompassed the later Belorussian 
provinces of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth up to the Orthodox 
community of Vilnius. Peter Mohyla, a leading figure in this religious 
revival, was himself an ethnic Romanian noble. On several occasions the 
Orthodox ruling elite declared its loyalty to the Catholic King of Poland. 
Furthermore, this “patriotic” perspective tends to neglect the ruptures 
between the reform movement and many among the lower clergy and 
laity. Their relationship with the Zaporozhian Cossacks remained tensed 
up to the 1660s at least.*° 

Moscow looked upon the reform efforts of Kyivan Orthodoxy with 
mixed feelings. The Muscovite state had just gone through the Times 
of Troubles, which ended in 1620 with the installation of the Romanov 
dynasty on the throne of the tsars. Since in the preceding years the Poles 
had been the major force attacking and troubling the state, hatred of 
Latins and Poles had grown even stronger, and it was directed toward the 
Orthodox subjects of the Polish king. Consequently, the cultural achieve- 
ments of the revival in Kyiv were viewed in Moscow with considerable 
skepticism. In the 1620s there were several incidents in which Ruthenian 
catechisms and books fell into Muscovite hands—after a summary evalu- 
ation they were burned and their further distribution was prohibited. In 
the 1640s Metropolitan Mohyla tried to open a branch of his college in 
Moscow, but his offers provoked little reaction. Nonetheless, Kyivan learn- 
ing had begun to spread into Muscovy, and from the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century it gained considerable influence. The equally influential 
and controversial church reforms of Moscow Patriarch Nikon after 1654, 
which sparked the Old Believers’ schism, were also conceived under the 
influence of Kyivan books. Ruthenian influence increased steadily—indeed, 
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Muscovite Church historiography from the 1650s onward can hardly be 
described with any accuracy without considering the impulses from the 
south. Nevertheless, this influence for a long time was either treated as 
secondary or it was completely neglected by Russian historians. When at 
the beginning of the twentieth century Belorussian historian Konstantin 
Kharlampovich published the voluminous The Little Russian Influence on 
Great Russian Church Life, it served as an act of rehabilitation—placing an 
unprecedented accent on the particular dignity of the religious culture of 
the Kyivan Church province.* 

Since 1648 the Polish-Lithuanian state had been involved in armed 
conflicts with the armies of the Zaporozhian Cossacks, who in due course 
turned to Muscovy for support. The open war that resulted from this new 
alliance was ended with the armistice of Andrusovo in 1666, when Poland- 
Lithuania lost the entire territory east of the Dnieper River, including 
Kyiv, to Muscovy. In secular terms, more than a half of the former Kyivan 
Metropolitanate and its population now became the subjects of tsars, 
whereas the church province remained under the canonical jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. The following decades saw endless con- 
flict and changing alliances between factions of the Cossacks and surround- 
ing powers, including Moscow, Tatars, and Turks. It is the period referred 
to in Ukrainian historiography as ruima—a time of devastation. In 1685 
an “eternal peace” put an end to the war between Muscovy and Poland- 
Lithuania. A year later, in 1686, the Kyivan Metropolitanate was incorpo- 
rated into the Russian Church as a province of the Moscow Patriarchate. 
The newly elected Metropolitan Gedeon Sviatopolk-Chetvertyns’kyi 
traveled to Moscow, where he was consecrated by Patriarch Ioakim, and 
in turn he agreed to the change of jurisdiction. The former head of the 
Kyivan Metropolitanate, the Ecumenical Patriarch, was barely consulted 
about this; circumstances forced him to give his belated consent to a fait 
accompli. 

Metropolitan Sviatopolk-Chetvertyns’kyi subsequently was ordered to 
change his title from “Metropolitan of Kyiv, Halych and All of Rus” to 
“Metropolitan of Kyiv, Halych and Little Russia.” The change of juris- 
diction to this day is a major bone of contention in relations between 
the Moscow Patriarchate and the supporters of Ukrainian autocephaly. 
Autocephalists regard the act of submission as uncanonical, a kind of hos- 
tile takeover by Moscow. In their view, given the autonomy that the Kyivan 
Metropolitanate had enjoyed in preceding decades as well as the passivity 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch under Turkish rule, submission to Moscow 
dissolved a state of autocephaly that already existed—de facto, if not de 
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jure.*” However, contemporary opinions were more divided. Among the 
Kyivan clergy, there was protest and agreement alike concerning integra- 
tion into Russia, even at the very moment of the jurisdictional change. 
The aforementioned Synopsis was published, compiled by Kyivan clerics, 
which in its final version praised the tsar as the true head of the Orthodox 
Church,** and the Orthodox of Kyiv integrated relatively easily into the 
Church of Russia in the following period. 

One reason for the divisiveness of the Kyivan clergy might have been that 
their attitude toward the Cossacks was not without its darker dimensions. 
By the end of the seventeenth century, the Kyivan Metropolitanate had 
operated under the auspices and with the protection of Cossack Hetmans 
like Ivan Mazepa (1639-1709).** For a while, it might have seemed as if 
in terms of both church and politics the Kyivan Metropolitanate formed 
an autonomous entity, being formally a part of the Russian Empire, but 
remaining distinct in other respects, notably politics and culture. But in 
the following decades, the political and ecclesiastical elites were integrated 
into the Russian Empire; it seems that the integration of the Orthodox 
clergy came easier than that of the political elite. The latter occurred 
only after Hetman Mazepa’s shift to an alliance with the Swedes and his 
subsequent defeat by Peter I at Poltava in 1709, which diminished the 
autonomy of the hetmanate.** By the mid-eighteenth century Ukrainian 
hetmans were fully integrated into the Russian nobility. After Poltava, the 
Moscow Patriarchate anathemized Mazepa and the anathema stands to 
this day. Complicating the Russian- Ukrainian situation further, the anath- 
ema was announced by Stefan Yavorsky, a native Ruthenian whom Peter I 
had appointed administrator on the vacant see of the Moscow Patriarch. A 
few years later, Peter’s church reforms abolished the patriarchate in accor- 
dance with guidelines formulated by Bishop Feofan Prokopovich, another 
Ruthenian and former rector of the Kyivan college. By all accounts, the 
religious elite of the Kyivan Metropolitanate had even less difficulty in 
finding its place in the Russian Empire than the higher officials of the 
Cossack hetmanate. Ruthenian clerics regularly found their influential 
place within the Russian Orthodox Church. In the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, the Russian clergy was dominated by Ruthenians—a fact 
that was duly noted and actively debated by Russian church historians.*° 

Loyalty to political regimes, along with confessional allegiance, became 
the defining pattern in the early eighteenth century. The border between 
Poland-Lithuania and Russia had turned into a confessional boundary. 
On the western side, by 1700 almost all remaining Orthodox eparchies 
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had joined the Union. Viewed with suspicion in a country where Roman 
Catholicism was becoming predominant, Greek Catholics proved increas- 
ingly eager to emphasize their loyalty to the Polish king. The same was 
true about Orthodox Ruthenians in the Russian Empire. Converts to 
Orthodoxy often declared their willingness to “become subjects of the 
tsar” as the principal motive for conversion; that loyalty was integrated 
into local practice, as parishes were obliged in their liturgies to celebrate 
Russian military and diplomatic achievements. Throughout this period, 
collective identity was increasingly shaped along the lines of both polit- 
ical and confessional loyalties. The inner dimension of the assimilation 
of Ruthenian elites in the Russian Empire was that earlier narratives of 
Ruthenian religious and cultural distinctiveness were driven into the back- 
ground—at least temporarily.*” But they did not disappear, and they would 
re-emerge in the following century. 


THE AUTOCEPHALOUS MOVEMENT uP TO 1920 


The Polish-Lituanian and Russian border became manifest in two distinct 
movements connecting religion and nationality on the territory of today’s 
Ukraine. The autocephalous movement in Ukraine today is largely a by- 
product of the Ukrainian experience in the Russian empire, whereas the 
national movement was more inspired by clerics of the Uniate Church in 
Galicia, which after the partitions of Poland in 1772 and 1795 became 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire.** That Christianity in the Ukrainian 
land was different from that in Russia was first discovered by Romantic 
nationalism in Russian Ukraine in the 1840s, notably in the ideas of the 
Kyiv-based Brotherhood of Saints Cyril and Methodius, whose members 
included Mykola Kostomarov and Panteleimon Kulish. In its early phase, 
Ukrainian religious nationalism was connected to the Russian Slavophiles 
and their reform ideas for church and state. For example, when in the 
late 1860s Grigorii Markevich, a student of the Kyivan seminary, pub- 
lished his thesis The Electoral Principle among the Parish Clergy in the old 
Russian, Predominantly South Russian Church up to the Reforms of Peter 
I, he applied the sobornosť principle which had been formulated by the 
Russian Slavophile Aleksei Khomiakov, yet Markevich claimed that this 
was a peculiar feature of Orthodoxy in “his” Ukrainian Southwest.” Later 
church historians like Konstantin Kharlampovich and Oleksander Lototsky 
sought to uncover more evidence of the distinctive patterns of Christianity 
in Ukraine, which they presented as more democratic, ecumenical, and 
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more devoted to theological reflection and the value of education than 
in the Russian north. It is here that the historical memory of the “Kyivan 
tradition” of Christianity has much of its origin.*? But the movement 
toward Slavophile-inspired reform in Russian Orthodoxy never fully crys- 
tallized. Whereas reform efforts in Russia looked toward the restoration 
of the patriarchate as the sure sign of the church’s independence from 
excessive state control, in Ukraine reform was envisaged more often in 
the form of a local, autocephalous church. Such a vision would eventu- 
ally be realized in the troubles after World War I, and in the brief episode 
of an independent state in Ukraine. In 1920, a synod of priests elected 
archpriest Vasyl Lypkivsky as hierarch in an unconventional ceremony, 
though one that was derived from early Christian practice: since no local 
bishop or metropolitan had consented to perform the episcopal consecra- 
tion, it was carried out through a collective laying on of hands by priests.*! 
After the Bolshevik seizure of power in Kyiv, the newly founded Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Church existed for almost a decade and carried out a num- 
ber of reforms, which reflected principles of Ukrainian Christianity elabo- 
rated in the preceding period: the liturgical use of vernacular Ukrainian, 
increased lay involvement in governance, the “electoral principle” in the 
church constitution, and an accent on catechesis and debate. After being 
tolerated in the 1920s, this church was extinguished and its members were 
either killed or driven into exile under Stalin.” 


CONCLUSION 


History and memory are like two sisters living in mutual jealousy. The 
historical dimension of an autonomous Christian tradition and of an auto- 
cephalous church in Ukraine are a good example of this. Whereas the 
memories of church historians in Russia and Ukraine tend to draw a sharp 
distinction between two separate traditions, upon closer examination these 
lines become much more entangled, and the purportedly separate tradi- 
tions often approach what Eric Hobsbawm called “invented traditions.”*? 
As our analysis shows, there is indeed a thread of continuity in the religious 
history of Ukraine, and it may be useful in developing a distinct narrative 
of Ukrainian Christianity. But this tradition is in fact closely interwoven 
with both Western and Russian Christianity. Because of this, the points 
addressed here and identified as eux de mémoire are not above contro- 
versy, and lively debates persist to this day among the different branches 
of Eastern Christianity in Ukraine.” In particular, the relationship with 
Russian Orthodoxy continues to raise seemingly irreconcilable differences 
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in historical interpretation. There is certainly more than one sequence of 
development, and those who challenge the established one-dimensional 
narrative of Russian Orthodox history do have their points. From the per- 
spective of historical memory, the differences can only be reconciled in a 
narrative that gives due credit to the history of two closely connected and 
often entangled traditions. 
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PART III 


Orthodox Identity in Ukraine 


CHAPTER 5 


Shaping Ukrainian Identity: The Churches 
in the Socio-Political Crisis 


Natalia Kochan 


The year that followed the earliest protests in Kyiv in November 2013 
produced a revolutionary change in Ukraine’s political order. In retro- 
spect, it is possible to draw some preliminary conclusions about the nature 
of the transformation that arose from this radical change, and its impact 
on the shaping of a common Ukrainian identity. I propose to analyze 
those transformations, which inspired new developments in Ukrainian 
society and its religious life. 

Ukraine’s churches occupy a significant place in society. Since political 
independence in 1991, the Ukrainian public’s trust toward the churches 
(60-70%) has surpassed by far its trust for any other institution. This trust 
is oriented toward a transcendent, idealized notion of a Church as “God’s 
representative on Earth,” rather than toward actual religious institutions.! 
Sociologists have also noted that high levels of declared religiosity do not 
correlate with the social behavior of individuals.’ But despite its limited 
regulatory influence, religious belief and belonging provides some conso- 
lation in the face of corrupt legislative and judicial institutions, and of the 
instrumentalization of religious organizations by the state. 

We will first consider the contemporary phenomenon of “Ukrainian 
identity,” and then analyze the role of Churches in the process of shaping 
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Ukrainian national identity in the course of the dramatic year, November 
2013-November 2014. 


I 


As a dynamic phenomenon, identity is never a fait accompli but a con- 
textualized process, a combination of fluid and unsteady self-identifications 
that often include a religious component. The socio-political crisis of 
2013-2014 and Russia’s war against Ukraine revolutionized the process 
of forming national identity. One year later, individual self-identifications 
still remain in a mobilized, dynamic condition: some identity markers have 
weakened or have disappeared altogether, and new ones have emerged. In 
them, we are seeing the birth and advance of new trends in the transfor- 
mation of Ukrainian society. 

In 2013-2014, Ukrainian society underwent considerable qualitative 
change. Twenty years after independence the overwhelming majority of 
people has broken with the Soviet totalitarian/authoritarian matrix and 
has displayed its readiness to embrace democratic reforms. In historical 
terms, this is a very short period for a society that had no previous experi- 
ence with democracy. Some of the more significant social transformations 
are suggested by the following: 


e In the fall of 2014, 50% of Ukrainians hoped to launch their own 
small business. This suggested the emergence of a social base for a 
middle class, which had never existed before in Ukraine but which 
is more anxious than any other social group to see effective socio- 
political and economic liberalization. 

e Contrary to the stereotype of Ukrainians as incapable of united 
action, Ukrainian society began to demonstrate a high level of social 
solidarity, which made the Euromaidan revolution of 2013-2014 
possible. Only 10-12% of Ukrainians have no confidence in one 
another as compared with Belarus, where the figure stands at 70%. 

e Over the past few decades 70% of Ukrainians have consistently iden- 
tified the rule of law as the most important human need of which 
they felt deprived. This appears to confirm a sense of the complete 
lawlessness of Ukrainian socio-political reality and a desire to live 
according to fundamental principles of democracy. 


The major transformations in Ukrainian society would scarcely have 
been possible without similar shifts at the individual level. In the fall of 
2014, sociologists discovered an atypical tendency. As the level of social 
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anxiety increased dramatically in light of the armed conflict, one might 
have expected to see other patterns typical to moments of upheaval or 
wars, such as increased cynicism and social discomfort. But what happened 
in Ukraine was exactly the opposite: anxiety did increase, but cynicism and 
social discomfort decreased.* Why was this so? A much more powerful 
factor came into operation—the feelings of self-respect and personal dig- 
nity. The protest actions of the Euromaidan in the winter of 2013-2014 
came to be known as the “Revolution of dignity.” People “discovered” 
that they had the power to overthrow a criminal regime; their individual 
interests became consolidated into a collective will and effective common 
action. The individualist self-image of Ukrainians was transformed into 
a relational personalism. A strong sense of the dignity and value of each 
single person revealed itself, the very principles of humanity that had been 
suppressed under Soviet rule. 

This long-awaited, transformative process is characterized by its 
break with the phenomenon of Homo Sovieticus, a concept whose fea- 
tures were outlined by Russian sociologist Yuriy Levada: adaptability 
to violence and a moral deformation of the personality; an absolute 
dependence, and submissiveness to the state; resistance to development, 
growth and change; and dehumanization.* Whereas in 1990 46% of 
Ukrainians had identified themselves as inhabitants of the Soviet Union 
and another 43% as citizens of the Ukrainian SSR, in 2014 the propor- 
tion of Ukrainians who continued to identify themselves as “Soviet” 
had dropped to 6%. 

The current political changes in Ukraine are the consequence of earlier 
transformations. These changes are happening far more rapidly in society 
at large than at the level of politicians and administrators. Old political 
pseudo-parties (in fact, ad hoc electoral blocs) have collapsed but new and 
real alternatives have not yet appeared. The socio-political revolution can- 
not be considered completed until the vertical tension between the peo- 
ple and the political establishment has been resolved. Pressure from the 
grassroots is already forcing the political regime to take account of public 
opinion. For the first time, there are signs of bottom-up communication 
between Ukrainian society and the authorities, though predictably not 
without resistance from the latter. 

Experts have referred to an “ambivalent consciousness” among many 
Ukrainians: an inability to understand and accept the imperative choice 
between Soviet and post-Soviet ways of being—for instance, continuing 
to work inefficiently in a Soviet manner but expecting a salary according to 
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Western standards. The ambivalent consciousness is a carryover from the 
submissive, state-dependent behavioral patterns of the Homo Sovieticus. 

As Ukrainian society gradually rids itself of post-Soviet residue, there is 
ever less room for the ambivalent consciousness. Perhaps the last remnant 
of this ambivalent concern about the orientation of the country’s devel- 
opment vanished with Russia’s annexation of Crimea in March 2014 and 
its subsequent hybrid war in Donbas. In the parliamentary elections of 
October 2014, 81% of voters supported parties with a pro-Western orien- 
tation. Pro-Russian political parties won only 16.4% of the vote—28.3% 
less than in the previous elections of 2012. For the first time, no com- 
munists were elected to Parliament. Considering that citizens of occu- 
pied Crimea and parts of Donbas could not participate, the absence of 
their traditionally pro- Russian vote consolidated the pro-Western side and 
removed numerous types of post-Soviet mental ambivalence. 

Ukraine finds itself in a very different historical time zone from Western 
and Central Europe. But compared to its eastern neighbors (Russia and 
Belarus), Ukraine is in the midst of a very rapid and painful transition to 
another civilizational matrix based on European values. 

In popular discourse, Russia’s war against Ukraine has been expressed in 
the transcendent categories of a struggle between Good and Evil, Light and 
Darkness, which gave the war a supernatural dimension and evoked strong 
feelings of patriotism. The higher the price that is paid by Ukrainian society 
for its democratic choice and its real independence, the more irreversible 
will be its break with Soviet totalitarianism and Russian imperialism. 

The present state of war in Ukraine reflects the revolutionary nature 
of the changes that have taken place. Indeed, the outbreak of the war is 
attributed to the revolution. Certainly, a new paradigm of social develop- 
ment requires adequate time to establish itself, and only once it does may 
we speak of a veritable paradigm shift. Still, even now it is possible to iden- 
tify three significant social patterns that are emerging in Ukraine. 

First, an essentialist interpretation of nation/people is being replaced 
by an awareness of the nation in political terms. Ukrainian society is con- 
solidating around civic values. Researchers in Ukraine have a privileged 
opportunity to witness first-hand the birth of a new political nation, as 
opposed to their Western colleagues, who can only theorize about such 
processes in their own, more distant, historical experience. 

Political, civic nationalism is a new phenomenon in Eastern Slavic 
culture. Ukrainian society is the first to reject the intellectual heritage 
of an essentialist understanding of ethnicity. The process of forming and 
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establishing a political nation and democratic political institutions in 
Ukraine is inevitably bound to come into profound political, ideological 
and military confrontations with the ethnic nationalism, chauvinism and 
neo-imperialism which comprise the Russkiz mir (“Russian world”) doc- 
trine, and with the militarization and fascistization of the Russian state 
and society in recent years. External threats, the image of an enemy- 
opponent, as well as tensions over shared culture, history and memory 
are the effective ingredients of a “primordial soup” for constructing bor- 
derlines between neighboring peoples involved in the process of politi- 
cal emancipation, self-determination and nation-building. Russia’s war 
against Ukraine did something that Ukrainian ethnic nationalists and 
rightists could never have managed on their own: it created conditions 
highly favorable to constructing Ukrainian national identity as distinct 
from and opposed to Russian identity. 

Second, Ukrainian society received an opportunity to transform the 
failed, pseudo-state into a full-fledged, functional power. Criminal ele- 
ments are being cleared out of the state administration. The next step 
will be to dismantle oligarchic power, and it is quite possible that fur- 
ther dramatic collective protests may be required in order to achieve 
that end. 

Third is the creation of Ukrainian social solidarity. In 1999, Natalia 
Panina noted with some exasperation that Ukrainian society could hardly 
be called a “society” in the strict sense: without an established political 
system, an effective economy, a common ideology and system of values, 
etc.° Today, Ukraine may still lack a proper political system and economic 
policy, but significantly there is a gradual crystallization of a common 
vision of a community of citizens, a civil society that takes responsibility 
for its country and its state. Here too, the social impact of the war has 
facilitated the process: generating a shared system of alternative values— 
democratic in nature and, for now, somewhat idealized and romanticized. 
The Ukrainian people’s evident capacity to mobilize social action and their 
unconditional commitment to universal human values has opened the way 
to a better future for the country. 

II 

The revolutionary and military events of 2014 became a serious chal- 
lenge to the churches and religious organizations of Ukraine. Both positive 
and negative changes have taken place in religious life since then. Several 
religious communities suffered heavy losses that affected the ethnic and 
cultural diversity of Ukraine. Crimean Tatars almost disappeared from the 
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religious map of the country, and Jewish communities also diminished 
drastically. 

In 2010, Muslim communities comprised roughly 3.5% of the religious 
organizations of Ukraine—in all, some 500,000 persons, among them 
over 200,000 Crimean Tatars.° 

On the eve of the Euromaidan, it cannot be said that Crimean Tatars 
were fully integrated into Ukrainian society or that they enjoyed the ben- 
efits of an equitable policy of Ukrainian state. But their Mejlis—the execu- 
tive body of the Crimean Tatar National Council Kurultaj—since 1918 
had cooperated closely with the Ukrainian national-democratic movement 
in a common struggle for Ukrainian sovereignty,’ and advocated the inte- 
gration of Tatars into the democratic Ukrainian state. 

The tragedy of the Crimean Tatars after Russia’s annexation of the pen- 
insula in 2014 is not the first in their history under Russian rule. They 
had survived three previous deportations contrived by different Russian 
political regimes. In Russian-occupied Crimea today the Tatars repre- 
sent a consolidated ethnic and religious community, which consistently 
opposes Russian imperialism and manifests pro- Ukrainian feelings. This 
has put Tatars in a dangerous position and has provoked persecution 
by the occupying authorities. The Russian administration in Crimea has 
implemented a divide et impera policy toward the local Tatar community 
in an effort to undermine and eliminate its pro- Ukrainian political orienta- 
tion. Meanwhile, in the rest of Ukraine, the process of shaping Ukrainian 
identity is now left without the crucial input of Tatar political pragmatism, 
commitment to human rights and democracy, and the rule of law. 

As for the Jewish community in Ukraine, it was gradually disappearing 
in the decades leading up to the Euromaidan. In the period between 1989 
and 2001 the number of Jews in Ukraine decreased by 78.7%. In the first 
eight months of 2014, a new wave of emigration from Crimea and the 
occupied territories in Donbas to Israel decreased their number by 3250 
persons.’ 

According to data from the Association of Jewish Organizations and 
Communities of Ukraine, the level of emigration of Ukrainian Jews to 
Israel grew dramatically: as compared with the previous year, in March 
2014 it doubled (to 300 persons), and in April it tripled (to 455 persons). 
As reported by the Sokhnut agency, in the first 8 months of 2014 repatria- 
tion to Israel from southern and eastern Ukraine, had increased in Odesa 
by 371%, in Kharkiv by 341%, and in Dnipropetrovs’k by 263% as com- 
pared with the previous year.’ 
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In August 2014 Jewish communities in Donbas suspended their activi- 
ties, closed all synagogues and cultural centers, their leaders moved to 
Kyiv, and individuals emigrated or moved to other regions of Ukraine. 
The Jewish community in Donbas was composed of Orthodox and 
Hasidic Jews, and it is most likely that they have left the region and/or 
the country forever. 

Although Jewish communities had functioned in a rather insular way, 
their members were deeply integrated in Ukrainian economic, intellectual 
and cultural life. For Ukrainian society the loss of its Jewish citizens is 
qualitative as well as quantitative. 

The war in Donbas paralyzed religious life in the occupied territo- 
ries and impeded the activity of most religious organizations with one 
exception—Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the Moscow Patriarchate 
(UOC-MP). This Church had dominated in the region: before the war, it 
enjoyed the favor of regional authorities, and since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities it is the one religious community that is supported by pro-Russian 
forces and militants. 

This majority church’s priests and bishops have consistently supported 
the pro-Russian separatists, allowing the use of churches to stockpile 
arsenals and to station military units. Some priests even took up arms, 
while bishops blessed rebel leaders and militants. The attitude of the local 
UOC-MP reflects that of the overall population of the macro-region, 
where historical memory and cultural identifications go beyond the 
recently established state borders. Besides, as the people had long been 
exposed to Russian influence and propaganda without any response or 
positive action from the Ukrainian state, the Church became the instru- 
ment of that influence. 

The severest lot fell upon the “national” churches of the region—the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of Kyivan Patriarchate (UOC-KP) and the 
Ukrainian Greek-Catholic Church (UGCC). By the end of July, 2014 
both churches, neither of which was very numerous in the region, had to 
cease their activities because of death threats, imprisonment and torture of 
their clergymen. The priests of these two churches later became effective 
front-line military chaplains of the Ukrainian Armed Forces. 

A similar lot befell numerous Protestant Churches that were unwilling 
or unable to escape from the occupied territories. Local Protestants con- 
tinued their social service to people in need during the military actions. 
On 8 June 2014, the pastor in Slov’jans’k O. Pavenko, his two sons and 
two deacons were captured during the Pentecost worship and murdered 
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on suspicion of bringing food to the Ukrainian regular army detachment. ?° 
Protestants in Donbas were persecuted for being Protestants, i.e. “pro- 
Western,” “different.” Anti-Western attitudes in the region are no less par- 
anoid than Ukrainophobic attitudes. Militant rebels told local Protestants 
that “there is no place in Orthodox Russia” for them.'! Protestant com- 
munities in the region remain in danger as they continue to live, work and 
serve under (pro-)Russian militants and gangsters. 

The Roman Catholic Church also had to cease its activity in the region 
in the summer of 2014. There were two principal causes for the perse- 
cution of Roman Catholics. Their staff included priests from Western 
countries, mainly Poland, whom the militants labeled “henchmen of the 
Kyiv junta” or “NATO spies.” Since Ukraine’s independence, the Roman 
Catholic parishes in Donbas functioned within the paradigm of Ukrainian 
civic national identity. The historically rooted Polish character of Roman 
Catholic parishes revealed itself in certain commemorative practices, which 
contrasted sharply with the dominant local memory and nostalgia for an 
idealized Soviet past. In particular, local Roman Catholics observed annual 
commemorations for some eight thousand officers of the Polish Army, 
who were interned in the autumn of 1939 in the Luhans’k region and 
later executed by the Soviets. In the predominant historical memory nar- 
rative of the region such facts remain either unknown or irrelevant and 
suppressed. Another example of problematic dissonance were the annual 
Roman Catholic pilgrimages with the Częstochowa icon of Virgin Mary 
from Donets’k to Mariupol’. Lasting four to five days and covering some 
one hundred sixty kilometers, they took place on Ukraine’s Independence 
Day and typically ended with a prayer of thanksgiving for independence, 
and the singing of the national anthem and other Ukrainian songs.!” In 
2014, the tensions between pro- Ukrainian and pro-Russian identities in 
the region were exploited and transformed into an actual conflict between 
civic and neo-Soviet identities. 

While Jewish organizations were forced out of Donbas on the basis of 
ethnicity, any Christian communities, which upheld Ukrainian civic loy- 
alty or which tried to avoid politics, were dehumanized with labels like 
“Nazis,” “fascists,” “rightists” or “pro-Westerners” and then persecuted, 
tortured or executed. 

The war consolidated Ukrainian society around civic values and state 
independence as never before. Two things emerged: an unprecedented 
level of mutual support between the Churches and society, and a transition 
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from ethnic to political priorities. That transformation is evident in the 
UOC-KP and the UGCC. 

The head of the UOC-KP has clearly understood the value of switching 
from ethnic to political nationalism as a way of consolidating the Church’s 
social leadership in nation-building and state-building. In the course of 
the war, the UOC-KP’s patriotic standpoint succeeded in mobilizing pub- 
lic support. In the spring of 2014, for the first time since the establishment 
of the UOC-KP in 1992, the number of people identifying themselves as 
its members surpassed the membership of the UOC-MP. From 2010 to 
2014, UOC-KP membership increased from 15.1% to 22.4%, while the 
UOC-MP?’s adherents declined from 23.6% to 17.4% of the population.'* 

The UOC-MP’s hierarchy faces a number of hard questions about their 
Church’s attitude to Russia’s war against Ukraine. These questions have 
already led to the transfer of some of their parishes in Ukraine’s west- 
ern and central regions to the UOC-KP. The Kyiv Patriarchate reported 
thirty such parishes, but the UOC-MP reported only ten. Transfers to 
the UOC-KP also involved priests, who cited their disagreement with the 
UOC-M? position on Russia’s aggression against Ukraine. 

At the same time, public expectations and the Churches’ sense of 
responsibility in the social and political processes appear to be at odds. 
In April 2014, 48% of Ukrainians felt that the churches should limit their 
work exclusively to pastoral care and not involve themselves in social 
or political conflicts. Less than 39% felt that churches were part of civil 
society and should engage in social and political activities.'* The Ukrainian 
public considers the churches not as NGOs, but as voices that proclaim 
the Gospel, give witness to Christ and lead their members to salvation. 
This orientation of public opinion is a challenge to churches that became 
directly involved in the social and political processes of 2014. 

Some new trends were observed in the Ukrainian Greek-Catholic 
Church (UGCC) in 2014. In its provincial and rural communities, tradi- 
tional values and romantic nationalism had no alternatives until recently. 
This conservative grassroots environment differs substantially from the 
Lviv church intelligentsia, for whom the ambivalent nature of the UGCC 
serves as the basis for postmodern speculations on its “Eastern” identity. 
For common, traditionalist believers, the life of the Church is understood 
chiefly in its established, Latinized patterns and in the folk format, includ- 
ing ethnic and religious stereotypes. Politically correct, official declara- 
tions of church spokesmen could hardly reach this micro level. 
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In the autumn of 2014 Nova Zoria, the official organ of the Ivano- 
Frankivsk Greek-Catholic diocese, reported the “discovery? that the 
designation “Ukrainian patriot” could in fact be attributed even to a 
Russian-speaking citizen of Ukraine—that is, regardless of ethnic back- 
ground. This was apparently new to the inhabitants of the region where, 
since the nineteenth century linguistic nationalism, traditionalism and 
conservatism have predominated and where only 5% of the population 
speaks Russian. 

Russia’s war against Ukraine served to deconstruct the pejorative 
stereotype of the Russian-speaking Ukrainian as a “national-traitor” or 
“Maloros.” It demonstrated to the “true” patriots of Galicia that responsi- 
ble citizenship and readiness to give one’s life for the democratic future of 
the country was more important than ethnicity, language or membership 
in a “national” Church. The UGCC Exarch of Donets’k Stepan (Menjok) 
was surprised to see in the spring of 2014 how the ecumenical prayer tent 
in the central square of Donets’k “united all of us—even Protestants and 
Muslims, who are indeed very patriotic. I was just shocked by the way 
that people of a different [non- Ukrainian] ethnic background and another 
faith are convinced that they must defend the country in which they live, 
and by their capacity to discern truth from falsehood.”!* Thus, profound 
shifts in society at large are eliciting changes in the deep-rooted identity 
patterns of Ukrainian Greek Catholics. 

Another positive, though ambiguous step forward was made by the 
editors of Patriarkhat magazine.'° Its pro-patriarchal Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic constituency was known for its ethnocentric, anti-Polish stereo- 
types, carryovers from difficult moments of Polish-Ukrainian historical 
relations. In recent decades, the church environment has remained the 
last refuge for such sentiments, even as most Galicians saw Poland as a 
success story of economic reforms, of Eurointegration and of impressive 
living standards—as compared with Ukraine. Thus, the Ukrainian image 
of Poland began to shed its negative connections with the past and, recon- 
nected with the lived experience of Galicians, it became more positive. 

In the spring of 2014, Patriarkhat published two articles on Ukrainian 
attitudes toward Poles. “The way to reconciliation” still reflected an old 
closed, exclusive and non-dialogical approach to Ukrainian-Polish rela- 
tions with affirmations like: “history should be rancorous,” “let them 
remember their victims and heroes, and we will commemorate ours,” 
and “every people should keep to their own heroes and values.” The 
second article, titled “How we are seen?” cast Poles in a positive light, 
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showing how in the midst of Ukraine’s crisis of 2014 Poland and Poles 
are working systematically and with dedication to help their neighboring 
country and its people.'” The publication of these contradictory articles 
in the same issue suggests that the editors were unaware of the incon- 
sistency, yet the second piece also suggests the start of a new process 
of overcoming anti-Polish stereotypes among the Greek Catholic lay 
intelligentsia. 

Both Nova Zoria and Patriarkhat are showing what may be the early 
signs of qualitative changes in the UGCC’s self-identification discourses. 
However, it should be noted that these new tendencies arose not from 
internal processes within the UGCC or from a deliberate strategy of the 
church leadership, but from the lived experience of the laity as members 
of the wider society. 

Finally, the situation of the UOC-MP has proven to be the most com- 
plicated and uncertain of all. Russia’s annexation of Crimea and the war 
in Donbas put into question the future of a church that is formally linked 
with the church of the aggressor state. The UOC-MP hierarchy bore full 
responsibility for whether their church would remain the most numerous 
and respectable church in Ukraine, or whether it would lose its public 
credibility and its members. In this, the crucial question was about the 
UOC-MP’s attitude toward Russia’s war against Ukraine and Vladimir 
Putin’s regime. 

On this point, social and political issues predominate over ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns in the UOC-MP. In political terms, despite the consider- 
able efforts of its former head Metropolitan Volodymyr (Sabodan), the 
UOC-MP turned out to be an instrument of political and ecclesiasti- 
cal advocates of the neo-imperialistic doctrine of Russkiz mir (“Russian 
world”). Numerous examples could be cited to illustrate the misuse of the 
UOC-MP by Putin’s regime after the Orange Revolution of 2004, when 
it became clear that Ukraine could move to free itself of Russian control. 
The instrumentalization of the Church and the promotion of the “Russian 
world” in Ukraine increased after the election in 2009 of Patriarch Kirill 
(Gundyaev), an experienced church politician with close ties to the politi- 
cal establishment and security services since the Soviet era. The interests 
of the Kremlin and the Moscow Patriarchate on the “Ukrainian question” 
were thus completely harmonized. 

The Kremlin’s goal was clear: use the VOC-MP asa channel for promot- 
ing and strengthening Russian political and economic interests in Ukraine. 
To that end, two steps were to be taken: (1) deprive the VOC-MP of its 
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autonomous rights and have it submit to the Moscow Patriarchate; and 
(2) prevent any dialogue between the UOC-MP and the UOC-KP, and 
any talk of a merger of the two institutions. In the first place, some mem- 
bers of the UOC-MP hierarchy failed to amend the church’s statute in 
order to reduce its autonomy, and secondly, dialogue with the UOC-KP 
was suspended more than once by officials of the Moscow Patriarchate. 

The reconciliation of the UOC-MP and the UOC-KP is vitally impor- 
tant for the process of shaping an inclusive, contextualized Orthodox 
identity in Ukraine, but neither party can manage this task on its own. 

For the VOC-KP, the problem lies not so much in its irregular canonical 
status, which under certain circumstances is not an obstacle in Orthodox 
practice. The main problem is that its head Filaret (Denysenko), for- 
merly a Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox Church, was and remains 
excommunicated and anathematized, and therefore no other Orthodox 
Church recognizes sacraments administered by the UOC-KP. This 
undermines the UOC-KP’s position in the dialogue. Moreover, Filaret’s 
personality, his collaboration with the Soviet regime, authoritarian man- 
agement style and moral life represent insurmountable obstacles for other 
Orthodox churches in Ukraine. Nor does the growing public support for 
the UOC-KP amount to a regularization of its canonical status. 

On the other hand, with the change of leadership in the UOC-MP 
after the death of Metropolitan Volodymyr Sabodan (5.7.2014), the pro- 
Russian faction, which opposes negotiation with the UOC-KP, gathered 
momentum. On November 13, 2014, representatives of three Orthodox 
and Greek-Catholic Churches in Rivne signed a Memorandum on the 
Particular (Local) Church,’ which emphasized the urgent necessity of 
one, united and autonomous Orthodox Church in Ukraine. Among the 
signatories were two UOC-MP Metropolitans. Upon the publication of 
the Rivne Memorandum, both bishops were called to Kyiv and forced to 
retract their signatures. The two had allegedly contravened the VOC-MP’s 
official position, which bans any contact with the UOC-KP. There is little 
doubt that the position was promulgated by the Moscow Patriarchate, 
and anything of the sort would have been impossible on Metropolitan 
Volodymyr’s watch. 

The absence of dialogue between the largest Orthodox Churches in 
Ukraine perpetuates two competing models of Orthodox identity. While 
the UOC-KP’s model was from the very beginning based on an exclusive, 
ethnic definition of Ukrainian identity, the UOC-MP’s model is more 
ambiguous. Before the war the Church had promoted a complementary, 
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bi-ethnic, bi-cultural and bilingual identity. Regionally, its structures 
reflected local specificity: being Ukrainian for Ukrainians, Russian for 
Russians, Romanian for Romanians, Greek for Greeks etc. As a result 
of the war, the Ukrainian and Russian components of the UOC-MP’s 
identity clashed with each other. Its episcopate was either unable to 
manage the clash, or it did not want to for a variety of possible reasons. 
The UOC-MP is losing touch with society, and it is already feeling this 
estrangement in a very concrete way: insiders point out that parish collec- 
tions have gotten smaller and smaller. 

Ukrainians interpreted Russia’s aggression very painfully: for centu- 
ries Russia had been considered Ukraine’s closest neighbor in cultural, 
ethnic, and religious terms, and fraternal images were deeply imprinted 
in the collective consciousness. As opposed to Russia, where in the last 
decades anti-Ukrainian sentiments were escalating, anti-Russian feelings 
in Ukraine had no support. But by September 2014 public attitudes in 
Ukraine and Russia became mutually hostile. ° 

For the VOC-MP this shift in public opinion, a direct consequence of 
the war, will have serious implications. After the departure of Metropolitan 
Volodymyr, the pro-Ukrainian bishops and priests were removed from 
decision-making positions. But, along with the predominance of pro- 
Russian sentiments, pro-Ukrainian convictions are also gaining ground 
inside the UOC-MP. Unless the pro-Russian power base takes account of 
the pro- Ukrainian faction, sooner or later this group will be forced out of 
the Church. 

The mobilization and confrontation of the Ukrainian and the Russian 
components of VOC-MP identity and their clash threatens the stability of 
Ukrainian society. Beyond its sheer numerical strength and its central role 
in social life, the Church remains very vulnerable to political manipulation 
by Russia and by the pro-Russian constituency in Ukrainian society. 

It is not difficult to see the principal threat to the UOC-MP in the 
near future: mounting opposition and a corresponding decline in mem- 
bership. Its episcopate adopted a position that was doomed from the start, 
and it could not muster the will to call a spade a spade: to name Russia 
as the aggressor that unleashed the war against Ukraine and to support 
those who stood up in defence of their country. In March 2014, after 
the annexation of Crimea, UOC-MP locum tenens Metropolitan Onufrij 
(Berezovskii) appealed to Vladimir Putin “to avoid bloodshed and the 
fratricide of peoples originating from a single baptismal font.” But from 
the first moment of the war in Donbas, the UOC-MP bishops were either 
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silent or they limited themselves to the polysemantic truisms and meta- 
phors in the style of bygone Soviet usage. 

The UOC-MP’s official organ, Tserkovna Pravoslavna Hazeta (in 
issue #21, 2014), presented scanty information about events in the 
zone of military actions: (1) two brief reports, several phrases each, on 
the consecration of new churches, (2) two short reports on liturgical 
celebrations by local bishops, and (3) an expression of gratitude to a 
bishop for providing humanitarian aid to a military hospital in front-line 
Zaporizzhya. 

The late Metropolitan Volodymyr never intervened directly in any 
social or political conflicts. But people always realized that, in giving 
witness to the faith and defending the Church, the Metropolitan stood 
on the side of people who trusted him with devotion and love—not only 
the UOC-MP faithful, but all citizens of Ukraine. The Metropolitan 
led his Church through many ordeals, thereby preventing dissent and 
preserving unity. 

Since the summer of 2014 the VOC-MP has not had a leader of that 
caliber. The Church’s internal and external challenges have not received 
an adequate evaluation and response from the new leadership. Internally, 
the confrontation of the pro-Russian and the pro-Ukrainian factions is 
undermining the church from within. The demarcation line between 
“Russian” and “Ukrainian” is determined mainly by political consider- 
ations, rather than by ethnic, linguistic, or cultural concerns. It proceeds 
from the democratic will of the people, expressed in the revolutionary 
winter of 2013-2014, and holds the promise of a new agenda for Ukraine 
that respects that democratic will. 

If the VOC-MP ignores these social changes as it did previously, it will 
face the prospect of further membership attrition. Some of its parishes no 
longer pray for the Moscow Patriarch during liturgies, while individual 
members have been known to call for a “cleansing of the Church for its col- 
laboration [with Putin’s Russia and the pro-Putin Moscow Patriarchate |” 
and for the unification of Orthodox Churches in Ukraine into one struc- 
ture that is independent of Moscow. In addition, because of this clash of 
Ukrainian—post-Soviet-democratic and Russian—neo-Soviet—imperialistic 
identities the UOC-MP may split and form two separate institutions: one 
an affiliate of the Russian Orthodox Church practically without autono- 
mous rights, and the other an independent church with its own distinctive 
values and priorities. 
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The shaping of closely related identities often occurs in a dramatic and 
traumatic manner, and the Ukrainian case is no exception. Orthodoxy in 
Ukraine clearly faces new challenges, and Ukrainian society is becoming 
more actively involved in articulating Orthodox identity and harmoniz- 
ing it with civic loyalty. On the other hand, Moscow is unlikely to cease 
its interference in these socio-political, cultural and religious processes in 
Ukraine. 

* kk 

The revolutionary events of 2013-2014 and the subsequent Russian 
war against Ukraine gave a powerful impetus to a process of national iden- 
tity formation in Ukraine. That process represents a parting of ways with 
the nineteenth-century nation-building paradigm and with twentieth- 
century Soviet totalitarian paradigm. Social self-awareness has shifted from 
the folk stage to that of a civic political entity. Essentialist constructs of 
identity are giving way to what may be termed constructivist interpre- 
tations: regional particularism and religious discrepancies are no longer 
becoming the operative norms in the new, rationally and pragmatically 
articulated socio-political space. The qualitative social change in Ukraine 
is challenging the churches and the political establishment alike. 

In responding to this new socio-political landscape, the “national” 
churches are adapting their vocabulary and discourse. Various Protestant 
Churches and minority religious organizations are accepting and support- 
ing this new direction of social development. 

The UOC-MP finds itself today in a critical situation. Facing a bat- 
tery of simultaneous challenges, its response or lack thereof will define its 
future. And it is precisely the absence of an adequate response that marks 
the Church as it enters an absolutely critical period of existence in transi- 
tional Ukraine. The current challenges are far more serious that those in 
1992, when the split in Ukrainian Orthodoxy was orchestrated by antag- 
onistic groups: the Russian Orthodox Church, which denied autonomy 
and any talk of autocephaly for the Church in Ukraine; and Ukrainian 
politicians, who introduced the doctrine of “an independent Church in an 
independent state” which inspired a new structure—the UOC-KP. This 
created an antagonistic competition between two Orthodox institutions. 

With effective management, the UOC-MP could preserve the value 
of non-conflicting bi-ethnic, bi-cultural, Ukrainian—Russian identities (for 
many Ukrainians, a deeply interiorized value) and contribute meaning- 
fully to future Ukrainian—Russian reconciliation. This is a “straight gate 
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and narrow way,” but it is possible as long as Christian principles are not 
sacrificed to temporal concerns. 

In breaking with its Soviet past, Ukraine is confronted, with the dra- 
matic question: “to be or not to be?” Ukrainian society has matured suf- 
ficiently to take leave of Soviet/Russian domination and to build its own 
future. Long-term positive change will depend on the qualitative transfor- 
mation of Ukrainian society, which has already begun. If that transforma- 
tion takes hold, it may force change in the political establishment as well. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Role of the Church in the Ukrainian 
Crisis: The Experience of One Parish 


Lidiya Lozova 


The parish in Ukraine to which I belong is rather peculiar. The Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church-Moscow Patriarchate (UOC-MP) parish of Saint 
Paraskeva in the village of Lyshnia! is located 50 kilometers west of Kyiv. 
The 40-year-old parish priest Archimandrite Filaret has served there for 15 
years. On the one hand, it is a typical village parish: the core of its parish- 
ioners consists of the natives of Lyshnia,’* mostly elderly women. On the 
other hand, during the years of his ministry Father Filaret has managed to 
turn the parish into a very vivid educational, social, missionary, and cul- 
tural center, which attracts not only people from the Ukrainian capital, but 
also foreigners from the whole world. The main building of the parish is 
“The Ark,” which hosts two churches, two large study auditoria, a library, 
a kitchen, a dining room, and more than 25 guest rooms. Being a very 
open and hospitable place, “The Ark” annually hosts the international 
Kyiv Summer Theological Institute, organized by St. Clement’s Center 
“Communion and Dialogue of Cultures,” ecumenical theological semi- 
nars, camps for children with disabilities, camps for students and teach- 
ers of Kyiv Sunday schools, among other events. The circle of Lyshnia’s 
friends is literally global. 
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Father Filaret is a man of prayer who reaches out to all people with love 
and kindness; he is a missionary and a patient hard worker. As parish priest 
he celebrates the liturgy every day in three villages* and helps the parish- 
ioners in various situations. He is dean of more than ten parishes,* press 
secretary of the Makariv suffragancy,° a member of the Makariv District 
Deputy Council where he heads the Charitable Committee, and the 
counselor of St. Clement’s Center. Thanks to his open and caring heart, 
his charitable activities, good relations, and cooperation with the local and 
regional governments, he is loved and respected by various people, even 
those who do not attend his or any other parish. 

Shaped by Father Filaret’s attitude, the sermons and activities at the 
Lyshnia parish have always been centered on Christ and his church, which 
unites us Christians. Thus, all the social, educational, and cultural activities 
which the parish has initiated or hosted have always been thought of as a 
natural fulfillment of God’s command to love Him, one’s neighbors, the 
church, and one’s homeland, and not as instruments of any ideological 
propaganda. No political power active in the region was able to “buy” the 
support of the parish in exchange for its spiritual freedom in God. 

Nor did this change when the Maidan protests began in Kyiv. Father 
Filaret’s main message to his flock at that time was: trust God and par- 
ticipate in the life of the church; listen to your own conscience and act 
accordingly in society; start any changes from personal repentance and 
changing yourself; help those you can help in case of need; appreciate your 
parish, which is your spiritual family. Convinced that the church should 
transcend political disagreements, he never spoke of political parties, their 
programs or activities. But nor did he ever advocate aloofness from social 
and political life. Quite the contrary, both before and during the Maidan 
he told his parishioners that Christians should be active citizens of their 
society and their country. 

This became especially significant when the question of human dignity 
and human rights arose in connection with the beating of student pro- 
testers by government officials on 30 November 2013, as well as during 
further protests. When he was privately asked whether a Christian could 
participate in public protests,’ Father Filaret often emphasized that St. 
Paul was a Roman citizen and openly took advantage of his civic rights in 
Acts 22:25-29,8 just as the forty warriors from Sebastia did in the fourth 
century.’ Thus, he implied that a Christian could take part in peaceful pro- 
tests if his or her Christian conscience prompted him to act against social 
injustice in support of human rights and dignity.’° However, he never 
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applied any “spiritual pressure” and never called anyone to participate. 
Some UOC-MP priests in Kyiv warned their parishioners against tak- 
ing part in the protests because they feared that the parishioners could 
easily compromise their Christian identity in a crowd and commit sinful 
actions. Father Filaret, however, repeatedly stated that it was possible for 
a Christian to remain a Christian wherever he or she was, including in 
crowds." 

The views of the parish members on the political situation in the coun- 
try were diverse. Most of Lyshnia’s natives, including deputies of the vil- 
lage council, openly supported the Maidan, and a few villagers went to 
Kyiv to take part in the protests.'? Those elderly women of Lyshnia, who 
were active churchgoers, were quite sympathetic to the protesters as well. 
They cried in front of their TV screens watching the protesters beaten, 
they pitied them, they prayed for them, they disliked the regime, and they 
collected food and money for those who lived in tents in the center of 
the national capital. A few times our parishioners transported parcels with 
food products collected in Lyshnia to the Maidan. 

Some of those who would come to Lyshnia from Kyiv for Sunday ser- 
vices were also active Maidan supporters or protest participants. Mostly 
they were representatives of the Kyiv middle class and intelligentsia. Many 
of the colleagues of the St. Clement’s Center were among them, too.'* 
When they would privately turn to Father Filaret for guidance, he advised 
them to act according to their Christian faith and their conscience, never 
to lose sight of Christ or to let negative passions get the better of them— 
and to be careful. 

On the other hand, there were also parish members who had a negative 
attitude toward the Maidan: because they were strongly against the idea 
of Ukraine’s entry into the European Union for political reasons, because 
they thought revolutions never brought anything good, or because they 
feared that the status of the canonical Orthodox Church would now be 
endangered. Our strictest and most conservative parishioners mainly con- 
centrated on the third argument.'* Those who advanced the first two 
arguments sometimes tried to agitate other parishioners against the pro- 
tests, against Europe, and in support of the existing regime, but Father 
Filaret was rather strict in prohibiting hot political debates in the parish. 
As a result, at least one person stopped attending. 

After the first shootings at the Maidan, which happened on the feast 
day of the Epiphany, 19 January 2014, and the mass shootings on 20 
February, the whole parish prayed for the victims. Father Filaret was at 
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the Maidan and on Hrushevsky Street several times to pray for the dead; 
he also delivered food products collected by Lyshnia villagers, and medi- 
cine. Already in January, he conducted all-night vigil services for peace 
in Ukraine at his parishes. When the names of those who were shot on 
20 February were published in the local paper, the head of the village 
choir, who is also the first churchwarden of the Lyshnia parish since it 
was founded, organized a requiem concert in memory of the “Nebesna 
Sotnia” (the “Heavenly Company”) in the “Ark” building.!® 

Later, the priest and the parishioners were involved in helping the 
wounded victims of the February shootings in Kyiv. That concerned 
mainly people from the Makariv region, among whom there were not 
only the Orthodox but also Greek Catholics. For example, Father Filaret 
encouraged his parishioners to help a Greek Catholic from a neighboring 
village, who was shot in the eye and later went to Vilnius to receive special 
treatment. In Vilnius, Father Filaret connected him with Orthodox and 
Catholic friends of the Lyshnia parish. 

After the Russian annexation of Crimea, the parish supported Ukrainian 
territorial integrity, which coincides with the canonical territory of the 
UOC-MP. Later Father Filaret and most of the parishioners disapproved 
of the separatist actions in Donbas, and the priest was together with the 
locals of Lyshnia in their desire to protect and preserve their homeland 
from military aggression. However, there were also those in the parish, 
who were more critical toward the Maidan and the new government in 
Kyiv than toward the separatists, whom they considered victims in the 
conflict. Whatever their views, everyone prayed for peace in Ukraine, 
while Father Filaret supplemented those prayers with special night vigils. 
Regardless of what happened, he always maintained that any changes in 
the country should begin with one’s own repentance, that is, real changes 
in oneself. 

Starting from March 2014, some of the parishioners who had small 
businesses donated big sums of money to buy uniforms, special shoes, 
flak jackets, protective equipment, and medicine to support the Ukrainian 
army, which, especially at the beginning of the anti-terrorist operation 
(ATO), was in quite a miserable condition. The village choir, which is 
closely connected with the parish, organized several charitable concerts 
to collect donations to provide soldiers mobilized from the region with 
the protective gear that they needed.'® On numerous occasions, food par- 
cels were transferred from Lyshnia to the ATO zone. As a member of 
the regional Deputy Council and the head of its Charitable Committee, 
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Father Filaret took part in all sessions concerning humanitarian assistance 
to those mobilized in the east and to the civilians of that region. 

Moreover, he was directly involved in decision-making regarding dis- 
placed persons and families from the east who moved to the Makariv 
region. The priest and some of the parish members frequently visited dis- 
placed families and delivered food products and humanitarian aid collected 
locally and by members and friends of the parish who lived in Germany, 
Italy, and other countries. 

Father Filaret stayed in close touch with young men mobilized from 
the Makariv region and he knew about the difficult situation in the east, 
although he would only talk about it in private conversations. As a priest 
and head of the Charitable Committee, in the summer he and some parish- 
ioners began visiting the military hospital in Kyiv to provide spiritual and 
financial aid for wounded soldiers returning from the east. Once he had to 
bury several men in the neighboring village of Mostysche. One of them, 
a 30-year-old soldier, sacrificed his life to rescue his fellows on the battle- 
field. There were more funerals for the fallen from neighboring villages, 
and the parish did what it could to support their families. Despite the 
loss of life, the priest never blessed anyone to escape mobilization for no 
serious reason. Although no one should develop hatred toward another 
in one’s heart, he considers defending one’s homeland and people a civic 
duty, which does not contradict Christian values. 

Another aspect of the conflict in Ukraine that influenced the parish 
was the schism in Ukrainian Orthodoxy. In spite of the parish’s position 
and many concrete steps that have testified to it, some priests and laymen 
of the Kyiv Patriarchate who are people’s deputies and Father Filaret’s 
colleagues in the Makariv District Council publicly and quite aggressively 
accused him of provoking Russian aggression in Ukraine. In August 2014, 
during the elections of the new primate of the VOC-MP that followed the 
death of the late Metropolitan Volodymyr (Sabodan), one of them physi- 
cally harassed him saying that he had “the blood of the sons of Ukraine on 
his hands” because his parish belonged to Moscow Patriarchate. Although 
such incidents were painful to observe and experience, Father Filaret never 
entered into that kind of debate and never encouraged his parishioners to 
engage in them. He believes that it is not our words, but our actions and 
Christian life that should speak for us. 

Knowing all this makes it very painful to hear the position of many 
Orthodox Christians in Russia (and Ukraine, too) who think that the 
Orthodox in Ukraine should stay away from what is happening in their 
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own country. It is even more painful to meet Russians who think that 
it was primarily Greek Catholics from the West who were serving in the 
Ukrainian army in the east, supposedly because “the Orthodox do not 
fight against the Orthodox” (i.e. separatists).'” 

Is reconciliation possible? It is difficult for me to speak about it in 
global terms or at the level of Russian- Ukrainian relations. It is also dif- 
ficult to speak about it in relation to Donbas-Kyiv-L’viv. Like many other 
Ukrainians, I basically stopped communicating with some people in Russia 
and in Ukraine, who do not share my experience and who do not want 
to listen to it—at least for some time. But when I take the perspective of 
our parish, it is rather clear: if we gather around Christ and want to be one 
family, we should make real efforts to practice patience, mutual respect 
and love toward each other, even if our political and social views are not 
the same and the circumstances are not favorable.'* Sometimes it means 
restraint in communication, and at other times it may mean the opposite. 
However simple it may sound, if a genuine search for God’s kingdom is 
the top priority, everything else falls into place, including mutual under- 
standing—even if takes more time than we would like. Moreover, difficult 
circumstances are often a chance to test and strengthen our own faith in 
God, as well as our faith in and love toward people around us. Thanks to 
such an attitude and despite all kinds of problems and difficult events the 
people at my parish have not only stayed together, but they have begun to 
appreciate each other even more. 


NOTES 


l. [Ed. note: The English transliteration of the official Ukrainian JIuwmna is 
rather complicated. Local inhabitants pronounce the name of their village 
“Lishnia,” and do not take kindly to alternate pronunciations. However, we 
use “Lyshnia” here to distinguish it from the Lishnya (Jimma), which is 
found between Novovolyns’k and Chervonohrad. ] 

2. The population of Lyshnia (Makariv district, Kyiv oblast) is about 500 
people. 

3. Those are villages of Lyshnia, Osykove, and Mostyshche, which belong to 
the Makariv district. 

4. It is the Byshiv deanery with the center in the village of Byshiv, Makariv 

district. 

. The Makariv suffragancy belongs to the Kyiv diocese. 

. He also heads the Charitable Committee of the Makariv suffragancy. 

7. This was the question people frequently addressed to priests at that time. 
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8. 


10. 
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“As they stretched him out to flog him, Paul said to the centurion standing 
there, “Is it legal for you to flog a Roman citizen who hasn’t even been 
found guilty?” When the centurion heard this, he went to the commander 
and reported it. “What are you going to do?” he asked. “This man is a 
Roman citizen.” The commander went to Paul and asked, “Tell me, are you 
a Roman citizen?” “Yes, Iam,” he answered. Then the commander said, “I 
had to pay a lot of money for my citizenship.” “But I was born a citizen,” 
Paul replied. Those who were about to interrogate him withdrew immedi- 
ately. The commander himself was alarmed when he realized that he had put 
Paul, a Roman citizen, in chains” (Acts 22:25-29, NIV). 


. They were Roman citizens, and they were tortured in the cold waters of a 


lake near Sebastia (Armenia) in the fourth century. Before that happened, 
one of them said to a commander who was to torture them that the 
emperor would never let him shackle Roman citizens. The memory of the 
forty Sebastian warriors is widely celebrated in the Orthodox tradition 
(March 22). 

For Christmas in 2013, St. Clement’s Center sent a greeting to its friends 
and partners, one line of which accentuated the problem of human dignity: 
“St. Clement reminds us of the dignity of every human person, which is 
once again endangered and needs to be defended: ‘Brothers, let each of us 
be pleasing to God by keeping to our special assignments with a good con- 
science, not violating the established rule of his ministry, acting in reverence 
[ “dignity” in the Russian translation]’ (St. Clement of Rome, Ist Epistle to 
the Corinthians, Ch. XLI). The letter was sent by St. Clement’s Center on 
the 23rd of December 2013.” Father Filaret then signed this letter as the 
Center’s counselor. 

Later some of the St. Clement’s Center members used to say that at the 
Maidan they experienced such social solidarity, trust and strong faith in the 
midst of life-threatening situations, that they also realized how much those 
features were missing in their home parishes. 

This was a typical state of affairs in villages of the Kyiv region. 

Although the colleagues of St. Clement’s Center belong to different par- 
ishes, they feel spiritual closeness and enjoy great friendship. 

Among them was the parish churchwarden in the village of Osykove, whose 
mother openly witnessed to Christ during the Soviet period. She would 
frequently say that her only concern was with preserving the Orthodox 
Church, to which she had dedicated her whole life. 

At that concert, some parishioners (who did not oppose the Maidan) were 
indignant that only the murdered protesters were mentioned while the 
fallen policemen were forgotten. Father Filaret emphasized that we should 
pray for and remember the victims on both sides. Thus, his position coin- 
cided with the position of the UOC-MP. 
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One of those concerts was held at the international Summer Theological 
University organized by St. Clement’s Center. 

I encountered such an opinion at an Orthodox parish in Rimini, Italy, in late 
August. It was pronounced by a Russian woman, who said that she had 
good contacts with the clergy in eastern Ukraine. This opinion was pre- 
ceded by her question whether Orthodox priests had not yet been killed in 
Kyiv. 

One of our parishioners, a young regent of a church choir, was born and 
raised in Luhansk. She has worked in Kyiv for about ten years and frequently 
comes to Lyshnia. Her parents, who were rather indifferent politically, 
although the father had more sympathy towards Russia than Ukraine, did 
not leave Luhansk when military actions started mainly because they did not 
have a place and money to move and settle anywhere. Both hers and their 
attitude toward any political power on any side of the conflict is extremely 
critical. The attitude of the Lyshnia locals is much more critical toward the 
east than the west. Nonetheless, she does not want to leave the parish. Quite 
the opposite—because of the very caring attitude that she experiences there, 
her visits to Lyshnia have become moments of spiritual and emotional relief 
for her. 


PART IV 


Interpreting the Nature and the 
Causes of the War 


CHAPTER 7 


The Russian Orthodox Church 
and the Crisis in Ukraine 


Mikhail Suslov 


This chapter analyzes the attitude of the Russian Orthodox Church 
(ROC) toward the crisis in Ukraine, which started with popular protests 
in November 2013 and was followed by Russia’s annexation of Crimea in 
March 2014 and the Russian-backed military conflict in Eastern Ukraine. 
The idea that the Ukrainian crisis has a distinct religious dimension has 
found champions among the highest clerics of the ROC,’ and many rank- 
and-file priests would claim that this is a religious conflict par excellence. 
Such concerns may be easily understood. In the first place, the church has 
invested considerable efforts, material resources, and intellectual energy 
into Ukraine in order to keep it within the Moscow Patriarchate’s fold. 
Since the installation of Patriarch Kirill in February 2009, making sense of 
Ukraine’s “special relationship” with Russia became a key focal point for 
ideological development. In particular, the concept of Holy Rus’ became 
a sophisticated adaptation of the “Russian World” (Russkii mir) concept 
to the church’s intellectual tradition. As pro-Putin activists used to claim, 
today’s Ukraine is “our Stalingrad”’—a decisive battle, whose result would 
determine the fate of Russia: either a powerful “civilization” on a par with 
the West, or a wretched underdog on the global scene, dominated by the 
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USA. A similar, apocalyptic air is apparent in religious discourses on the 
high stakes in Ukraine: the ROC will either reclaim its status as the “Third 
Rome,” with undisputed leadership of global Orthodoxy and a key role 
in shaping Russia’s state ideology, or it will be forced out to the periphery 
of the Orthodox world and lose its status as the strategic partner of the 
Kremlin. 

In an effort to untangle the conundrum of the ROC’s standpoint on 
the Ukrainian crisis, this paper pursues three lines of analytical focus: it 
studies official policies, ideological conceptualization, and popular imag- 
ery. The first dimension pertains to the political contextualization of the 
problem by key leaders of the ROC, like Moscow Patriarch Kirill and 
Metropolitan Onufrey of Kyiv. The second concerns significant ideologi- 
cal concepts currently circulating in and around the church, and promoted 
by clerics and lay Orthodox intellectuals. And the third deals with grass- 
roots visions, ideas and emotions relating to the crisis in Ukraine expressed 
by ROC clerics and churchgoers, especially in the blogs of priests. 


SOCIOPOLITICAL CONTEXTUALIZATION 


UOC-MP and UOC-KP: Disposition 


It is important to consider first of all what kinds of interests the Moscow 
Patriarchate may have in Ukraine, which could prevent it from grant- 
ing autocephaly to the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the Moscow 
Patriarchate (UOC-MP).° Formally speaking, the UOC-MP is financially 
and administratively independent from the ROC. It acts autonomously 
in consecrating its own bishops and electing the Metropolitan of Kyiv 
as its head, and it has successfully blocked interventions by the Moscow 
Patriarchate.* The UOC-MP Statute does mention three instances of the 
ROC’s superior authority: the patriarch blesses every new head of the 
UOC-MP, the patriarch’s name is mentioned first in all church services, 
and the UOC-MP maintains contacts with other Orthodox Churches 
through the ROC. In addition, informal networking between ROC priests 
and bishops and their counterparts in the UOC-MP is extensive, and 
“trans-border” moves are quite common. This is hardly surprising, con- 
sidering the common cultural and educational background of UOC-MP 
bishops, who usually have connections with the Leningrad (St. Petersburg) 
Theological Academy or the Holy-Trinity Lavra. Even today, it is com- 
mon practice for ROC priests (especially from its southern regions) to 
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get positions in Ukrainian parishes or to study in the Kyiv Theological 
Academy, and vice versa. 

So, what is at issue are not financial interests or institutional power, 
but the prestige and status of the ROC as the largest Orthodox Church 
in the world. At the moment, some 40% of its 31,000 parishes are located 
in Ukraine, which places the Ukrainian Church just behind the second 
largest autocephalous Orthodox Church—the Romanian one with its 
16,000 parishes. Not counting Ukraine, the ROC controls roughly 
18,000 parishes on its “canonical territory,” but only 14,000 inside the 
Russian Federation. Meanwhile, Ukraine’s three Orthodox institutions— 
the “canonical” UOC-MP and two uncanonical churches (the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church of the Kyiv Patriarchate, UOC-KP, and the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church, UAOC)°’—together comprise 17,000 
Orthodox parishes. To put it bluntly, if the UOC-MP were to break 
away from the ROC and consolidate with the others into one Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, such a new entity could conceivably deprive the ROC 
of its status as the center of world Orthodoxy.® 

If the number of parishes demonstrates the institutional “muscle” of 
the church, the number of believers is indicative of its potential for future 
growth. Based on participation indicators, Ukraine has a much higher 
level of religiosity than Russia, so that with its population of 43 million, 
the number of attendees of the Christmas service in 2007 was 6.6 million, 
whereas in Russia with its population of 143 million Christmas attendance 
was only 2.4 million. ROC bishops readily acknowledge that believers 
in Ukraine live a remarkably intensive religious life. In addition, western 
Ukraine shows a different model of religious behavior as compared with 
the eastern and southern regions. According to sociological surveys, 93% 
of respondents in the West call themselves believers as compared with only 
63% in the East; 0% in the West claimed that they “didn’t care” about 
religion, as opposed to 10% in the East; and 88% in the West said that they 
trusted the church, as compared with only 53% in the East.” Such figures 
suggest that western and central Ukraine are more promising regions for 
religious missions than the east and south. Looking at regional differ- 
ences in church affiliation, we may note that before the annexation of 
Crimea, the ROC was no less popular in the West, rapidly growing from 
9.5% of Orthodox believers in 2005 to 19.8% in 2013—and from 11.4% 
to 24.2% in the East in the same period. At the same time, the UOC-KP 
had spectacular growth in eastern Ukraine—from 3% in 2000 to 17% in 
2014—and from 20.3% to 25.4% in the west in the same period.’ There 
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are two corollaries to this: first, there is neither a UOC-MP monopoly in 
eastern Ukraine, nor a UOC-KP monopoly in western Ukraine, but both 
competing churches coexist on the same territory; and second, the west- 
ern region with its higher religiosity represents an attractive slice of the pie 
for the UOC-MP—no less than does the east. 

This explains why the split of Ukraine into a pro-European West and a 
pro-Russian East has never been and never will be supported by the Danilov 
monastery—the residence of the Patriarch of Moscow and All Rus’. From 
the perspective of its corporate interests, the ROC would spare no effort 
to preserve control in any form over the UOC-MP in Ukraine for as long 
as possible. However, the statistical reality gives cause for much worry in 
the Danilov monastery. It shows that although almost 13,000 parishes 
in Ukraine (out of 34,000 of all religious organizations in the country) 
belong to the UOC-MP, and its primary rival the UOC-KP controls less 
than 5,000 parishes, Russia’s involvement in the military conflict of 2014 
tilted the balance of popular support in favor of the UOC-KP. From the 
spring of 2013 to April 2014, the UOC-MP’s flock shrank from 28% to 
25% of Orthodoxy in Ukraine, while the UOC-KP’s flock increased from 
26% to 32%.” The resulting imbalance between the UOC-MP’s power- 
ful structure and declining popular support again brought to the fore 
the question of ecclesiastical autocephaly in Ukraine, a question that has 
existed ever since Ukraine gained its independence in 1991. 


Autocephalists versus the Pro-MP Group 


The idea of autocephaly is well received in many Ukrainian spheres. The 
“uncanonical” UOC-KP, the UAOC, and political elites see it as a step 
toward the unification of the three Ukrainian Orthodox Churches into 
one national church, which in turn would reinforce Ukraine’s sovereignty. 
The autocephaly debates reached their peak in 2008, when the Patriarch 
of Constantinople visited Kyiv and raised the issue with Metropolitan 
Volodymyr (Sabodan). To counteract such a potential move, Metropolitan 
Kirill, who at that time headed the ROC’s International Relations 
Department, managed to consolidate the pro-Moscow group, including 
Metropolitan Agafangel (Savvin) of Odesa, and to block the question of 
autocephaly.'° Metropolitan Volodymyr wrote an article in 2008 that out- 
lined the platform of this compromise: on the one hand, it referred to the 
UOC-MP as the national Ukrainian Church, uniting eastern and western 
parts of the country, and distanced itself from the rhetoric of a “fraternal 
union” with Russia. On the other hand, it condemned nationalism and 
labeled the uncanonical Orthodox Churches as “schismatic.”" 
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Soon after, analysts noted the appearance of an “autocephalist group” 
in the UOC-MP, headed by Metropolitan Aleksander (Drabinko) and 
including Metropolitan Sofronii (Dmytruk) of Cherkasy and Kaniv, the 
press-secretary of Metropolitan Onufrey of Kyiv Rev. Grigorii Kovalenko, 
and Metropolitan Simeon (Shostatskii) of Vinnytsia. Despite (alleged) 
attempts to compromise Metropolitan Aleksander by accusing him of hav- 
ing ties with illegal business and other crimes, he enjoyed the support of 
UOC-MP head Metropolitan Volodymyr (Sabodan), who had ordained 
him in November 2013 and appointed him as Metropolitan of Pereiaslav- 
Khmelnytskyi and Vyshnevsk.'* Observers might have expected a weak- 
ening of the “Russian party” in the VOC-MP under a new head, since 
Metropolitan Agafangel was compromised by his connections with the 
Party of Regions. However, the logic of the internal struggle seems to 
have been more complicated. 

February and March 2014 were arguably a time of deepest despondency 
in the Danilov monastery and of the greatest triumphs for the UOC-KP 
and UOC-MP “autocephalists”: UOC-KP priests openly sided with pro- 
EU activists and sheltered protesters from the riot squads.'* As one com- 
mentator wrote, “three months of the Maidan put the UOC-MP on the 
brink of catastrophic disgrace.”!* Moreover, Metropolitan Onufrey’s pol- 
icy after assuming the leadership of the UOC-MP on February 24, 2014, 
was ambiguous.!* In the spring of 2014 he had held a more pro- Ukrainian 
position, supported the idea of autocephaly, and on March 2, he asked 
Patriarch Kirill to persuade President Putin to withdraw Russian military 
forces from Crimea.'® 

But in the following months Onufrey drifted toward a more cau- 
tious, pro-Moscow position. An anonymous informant of Nezavisimaia 
Gazeta—Religii newspaper mentioned that in February and March 
Onufrey supported the idea of the unification with UOC-K2, but later 
on he became more reserved.” Thus, on June 16 he spoke out against 
Ukraine’s Eurointegration, blaming Europe for moral laxity along the 
lines of the ROC’s official rhetoric.!* Three days later, personnel shifts 
began: among others, the ardent autocephalist Archimandrite Viktor 
(Bed’) was dismissed as the UOC-MP’s commissioner in higher education 
and science, and in December he was banned from performing services.!” 

By the middle of the summer, the Moscow Patriarchate discovered a 
new source of hope for keeping its scattering flock together. In August 
2014, Metropolitan Onufrey addressed President Petro Poroshenko with a 
request to stop the violence against UOC-MP priests in eastern Ukraine.”° 
But on August 20, shortly after his installation, Metropolitan Onutrey 
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celebrated a funeral service for Oleg Mikhniuk, a fighter of the “Aidar” 
battalion, who fought on the Ukrainian side in eastern Ukraine. Some inter- 
preted this as a sign of dissent in relation to the ROC. Numerous VOC-MP 
leaders, like Bishop Filaret (Kucherov) of L’viv and Metropolitan Sofronii 
(Dmytruk) of Cherkasy, condemned Russia’s policy toward Ukraine, 
and others like Archpriest Aleksandr Akulov blessed the Ukrainian army 
to fight against the “intruders,”*’ whereas priests in Luhansk generally 
refrained from taking sides in the conflict.” 

Perhaps, as some analysts claimed, the new course took its final shape 
during the meeting of Patriarch Kirill and Metropolitan Onufrey on 
October 8 in Trinity-Sergius Lavra, when they apparently discussed the 
splitting of dioceses in western Ukraine as a way of introducing more pro- 
Moscow clerics. But even earlier in September, the personnel changes in 
the UOC-MP put forward such figures as Metropolitan Feodor (Gaiun), 
Bishop Kliment of Irpen, and Bishop Viktor (Bykov) of Artsyz, while the 
“autocephalist” Archpriest Grigorii Kovalenko was dismissed from his 
position as spokesman of the UOC-MP. Such changes pleased the edito- 
rial board of the “ruskline.ru” information agency, which is known for its 
right-wing, fundamentalist views, and this in turn gave an indication of 
the significance of this small “coup.” All in all, Patriarch Kirill is apparently 
winning in behind-the-scenes battles. On the one hand, Metropolitan 
Aleksander (Drabinko) lost the influence that he enjoyed in the last years 
of Metropolitan Volodymyr (Sabodan). On the other hand, Volodymyr’s 
successor Metropolitan Onufrey has effectively curbed autocephalist ini- 
tiatives.’* In that light, it did not appear that any breaking away of the 
UOC-MP was imminent. On the contrary, the ROC fervently hoped to 
win back Ukraine and even to increase its presence there by restoring the 
status of a Ukrainian exarchate, which had been the operative model from 
1919 to 1990—or at least some of its elements. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL CONCEPTUALIZATION 
OF THE UKRAINIAN CRISIS 


Holy Rus’ and Ukraine 


Although Patriarch Kirill spoke extensively about the “Russian World” 
(Russkit mir) and is often personally associated with this idea, his real 
brainchild is the idea of Sviataia Rus’—Holy Rus’* He used this expres- 
sion during his visits to Ukraine, where it sounded less alarming than 
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“Russian World” to a Ukrainian ear. Holy Rus’ began to appear in the final 
years of Patriarch Aleksii II’s term in office, probably under the influence 
of Metropolitan Kirill (Gundiaev).** But it was Kirill who put Holy Rus’ 
in the center of his installation speech and subsequent public statements. 
Historically, the term Holy Rus’ first appeared in the letters of Prince 
Kaurbskii to Ivan the Terrible (1547-1584), and had explicitly dissident 
overtones, contrasting the lawless tyranny of the tsar with the morality 
and peacefulness of Russia.*° In nineteenth-century Slavophile discourses, 
Holy Rus’ designated the assembly of the Russian saints, monasteries, 
churches, and holy relics and was devoid of any statist or geopolitical 
meaning.” The geopolitization of the notion of Holy Rus’ paradoxically 
took place outside of Russia in the émigré circles of Orthodox intellectu- 
als. Historian Anton Kartashov interpreted this concept as the cultural 
self-determination of the Russian nation. This definition was picked up by 
Patriarch Kirill, who gave it more intellectual sophistication and political 
importance.” 

The basic tenets of the Holy Rus project were voiced during Kirill’s 
first visit to Ukraine as Patriarch of Moscow and All Rus’ in the summer of 
2009. He began his pilgrimage by solemnly stating that the ROC is not a 
church of the Russian Federation but of all “historical Russia,” including 
Ukraine. Moreover, Ukraine occupies the central place on the map of Holy 
Rus’. On July 28, 2009, Kirill referred to Kyiv as the “southern capital” of 
Holy Russia and as “our Jerusalem and Constantinople,” which is sacred 
for three reasons: as the locus of intense historical memory, as the cradle of 
“Holy Russia,” and as a space of heightened religious experience—espe- 
cially in the monastery of the Kyiv Caves. Two days later, at the Sviatogorsk 
Lavra in the Donetsk region, he compared the monastery’s history with 
Russia’s historical shifts from prosperity to revolution, and from occu- 
pation to restoration. It is significant that he situated the metonym for 
Russian history inside Ukraine, and not Russia. On the following day in 
Horlivka, he called the lands of Donbas “holy.” In Crimea, Kirill said that 
the “ancient lands of Taurida” were the source of Christianity for all of 
Eastern Europe, because it was from here that Saints Cyril and Methodius 
began their mission and here that Prince Vladimir was baptized. And in 
western Ukraine, Kirill referred to the “holy lands” of the Koretsk mon- 
astery and the Pochayiv Lavra as the last bulwark of Orthodoxy facing the 
West. Thus, he mapped out the contours of Ukraine as a fortress of the 
true faith.”° 
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In Patriarch Kirill’s geopolitical vision, Russia has a less elevated status 
than Ukraine. He pictures “Holy Russia” as an essentially de-centered 
entity, whose focal points and strongest geopolitical metaphors (the met- 
onym of Russia, Russia’s cradle, Russia’s sacred capital, fortress of the 
Orthodox faith, etc.) are located on the geographical periphery—in 
Ukraine. According to Mikhail Iin and Vadim Tsymburskii, Russian 
intellectual history has two prevailing geopolitical models for organizing 
territory: that of Vladimir Monomakh (1053-1125), the grand prince of 
Kyivan Rus’, who attended first of all to the internal development (coloni- 
zation) of Russian lands; and that of Oleg Gorislavich (aka Sviatoslavich, 
+1115), which was marked by expansion and a tendency to transfer cen- 
ters to the periphery.*® Peter the Great’s aggressive wars and situating 
of the capital in Russia’s westernmost part clearly fall within the second 
rubric. Patriarch Kirill’s Holy Rus’ vision also follows the expansionist line 
of Oleg Gorislavich. In 2009, there was still talk of Patriarch Kirill possibly 
acquiring Ukrainian citizenship and of the construction of a patriarchal 
residence in Kyiv.*! Some practical steps were even taken in this direc- 
tion, and the ROC Holy Synod met five times in Kyiv between 2009 and 
2013. If measures to relocate the spiritual center of the ROC to Kyiv had 
been more systematic and successful, the ROC would have enjoyed more 
complete control over its Ukrainian flock, and a much more tangible inde- 
pendence from the Russian state. All in all, this could have been a novel 
and potentially fruitful way of making sense of post-Soviet Russian geo- 
politics—along the lines of Petr Shchedrovitskii’s de-centered model of 
the “Russian world.”* And it may in fact have had some success: Patriarch 
Kirill did manage to formulate a conceptual framework for Russia—Ukraine 
relations that, for many members of the UOC-MP, was more attractive 
than the autocephalist project. 


Enter Euromaidan and Crimea 


The Euromaidan in Kyiv and Russia’s reaction to it, including the annex- 
ation of Crimea, spoiled Patriarch Kirils game plan. The rules of this 
game required that sacred places of “Holy Russia” should remain out- 
side of Russia proper, thereby giving Holy Rus an aura of universalism 
and national inclusiveness. The annexation of Crimea harmonized the 
political borders of the Russian Federation with those of Holy Rus, but 
this irredentist method was understandably condemned virtually every- 
where outside of Russia. It also placed the ROC’s self-image as the church 
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not only of the Russian Federation but of all countries in its “canonical 
territory” on a collision course with the political designs of Russia’s rulers. 
As Andrei Desnitskii perceptively observed, as with the “Pussy Riot” affair, 
the Kremlin solved its tactical political problems by relying on the church’s 
ideology, and “the Patriarchate has been left to pay someone else’s bills.” ** 
The subsequent crumbling of Patriarch Kirill’s beloved Holy Rus project 
thrust him into a position of intellectual prostration. By his absence at the 
signing ceremony of the treaty of accession of Crimea to Russia, Patriarch 
Kirill expressed his chagrin and disapproval of the event. In the spring and 
early summer of 2014, official ROC statements conspicuously avoided 
siding with pro-Russian fighters and the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, 
filled with accounts of refugees from Ukraine, described the situation as 
“tragic events in Ukraine,” a “military conflict,”** an “internecine feud,” 
and “fratricide.”** Against the backdrop of vehemently anti-Ukrainian 
propaganda in the Russian press, television and social media, the more 
moderate, official ROC position appeared strikingly auttonomous—almost 
dissenting. 

On February 21, Patriarch Kirill addressed the ROC with the conven- 
tional rhetoric of “Holy Russia”: calling for “civilizational” unity in faith, 
common values and tradition, and warning against the repudiation of 
self-identity—all of which was in line with his earlier pronouncements.*° 
Naming Kyiv as the sacred birthplace of Orthodox civilization, he called 
for peace and insisted that Ukraine should have the right to live in accor- 
dance with its own faith and its “traditional moral values,” which are basic 
for the peoples of Holy Rus.” In April, he reiterated that Ukraine had 
always been an integral part of Holy Rus’.** But these were only rearguard 
actions; the ROC was rapidly losing control over ideological develop- 
ments in Russia. 

In 2012, public usage of the ecclesiastical term Holy Rus’ and the 
secular concept of “Russian world” was interrelated: whenever Holy Rus’ 
usage increased, so did usage of “Russian world.” At one point Holy Rus 
even caught up with “Russian world” in frequency of usage. But after 
March 2014, they parted ways: the expression “Russian world” skyrock- 
eted, while Holy Rus dropped. (See Fig. 7.1.) 

But in religious public discourse, there was no such separation of the 
secular and religious concepts. A survey of ten Russian religious jour- 
nals from January 2014 to February 2015 showed that usage of Holy 
Rus increased sharply in July 2014, when the ROC celebrated the feast 
day of St. Sergius of Radonezh (see Fig. 7.2). Although discussion of 
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Fig. 7.1 Russian Press, June 2010—December 2014. Absolute number of articles 
mentioning “Russian World” (ved) and Holy Rus (blue). Covering 476 titles of the 
central press and 3684 titles of the regional press. Graph created by the author on 
April 16, 2015. 

Source: The subscription database Integrum Profi (http://www.integrum.ru) 


the Ukrainian crisis was avoided, it still constituted the backdrop against 
which all of Patriarch Kirill’s public appearances were staged. His inter- 
view with the journal Ekspert focused on the image of St. Sergius as the 
creator of a new Russia, which rose from the ashes of feudal disunity and 
enslavement by the Golden Horde. Kirill interwove this narrative with the 
story of Russia’s liberation from the foreign, non-Christian, yoke.’ This 
arrangement of the argument implied the big picture, in which today’s 
“Russian world,” led by the ROC, is waging a war of liberation with a de- 
Christianized, hegemonic West. Patriarch Kirill never fully articulated the 
place of Ukraine in this picture, but we can surmise from his earlier writ- 
ings that this would be the place of a wretched principality of Holy Rus’, 
conquered by the enemy and betrayed by its faithless rulers. 
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Fig. 7.2 Russian religious mediasphere, December 2013—March 2015. Absolute 
numbers of texts mentioning “Russian World” (ved) and Holy Rus (blue). Created 
by the author on April 16, 2015. 

Source: Integrum Profi. Covering ten print journals and Orthodox websites: 
Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, zhurnal ‘Russkii dom’, Russkii Vestnik, Tserkovnyi 
Vestnik, Blagovest (Riazan’), Blagovest (Samara), Pravoslavnyi Sankt-Peterburg, 
mospat.ru, patriarchia.ru, pravoslavie.ru 


A War Against Russia or Against Christianity? 


The celebration of St. Sergius’s feast day was a watershed, after which 
the ROC’s leaders launched a new and assertive ideological campaign. 
The church’s official interpretation of Russia as a religious entity and a 
“Principality of the Mother of God” prompted ROC intellectuals to cat- 
egorize the political and military conflict with Russia’s participation as a 
religious war.* In the spring of 2014, Kirill’s right-hand man Metropolitan 
Hilarion and ROC spokesman Vsevolod Chaplin played the role of hawks, 
laying all responsibility for the crisis on “schismatics” (the UOC-KP and 
the UAOC) and Uniates (members of the Ukrainian Greek-Catholic 
Church).*! 

In August and September, Metropolitan Hilarion took two further steps 
in refining the ROC’s official position, pointing out the external source of 
the “turmoil” in Ukraine. He argued that Russia’s enemies were applying 
the “theory of controlled chaos” and trying to create points of tension 
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on Russia’s borders.** Subsequently, he reiterated that the Uniate Church 
had always been a political project, rather than a religious one, aiming at 
the separation of Ukraine from Russia and the subsequent weakening of 
Russia. In his view, Uniates had collaborated with Nazi Germany, and this 
was not incidental, since they now actively supported the UOC-KP and 
nationalist organizations in Ukraine.** 

Having launched these trial balloons, Patriarch Kirill made a decisive 
move with a letter to the Ecumenical Patriarch on August 14, in which he 
repeated Hilarion’s allegation—that “schismatics and Uniates” had called 
for the extermination of Orthodoxy in Ukraine. In his letter, Kirill argued 
that “schismatics and Uniates, under the camouflage of the anti-terrorist 
operation, have actually started a direct aggression against clerics of the 
canonical Ukrainian Orthodox Church,” and cited examples of how ROC 
priests had been humiliated and insulted.** This letter was translated and 
sent to other Orthodox Churches.** The patriarch addressed the Russian 
audience too, pointing out on August 24, 2014, that the enemies of 
Russian Orthodoxy had always tried to destroy it, and that the Ukrainian 
army’s bombardment of churches was familiar: “they aimed at all of us, 
at the whole of Holy Rus.”*° (See Fig. 7.3 on the surge in references 
to “schismatics” and “Uniates” since January 2014, and especially from 
September onward in ecclesiastical journals.) 

The ideological framework elaborated around St. Sergius’s feast day 
enabled a broader reinterpretation of the conflict in Ukraine as an anti- 
Christian struggle against the ROC’s attempts to build an Orthodox civili- 
zation.*” A number of clerics began to see the war in Ukraine as an assault 
not only on Russia and Russians, but on Orthodoxy and Christianity as 
well. #8 By the autumn of 2014, Patriarch Kirill had adopted this line of rea- 
soning. On his TV show Slovo pastyria of September 6, 2014, he empha- 
sized the importance of preserving Russian civilization in today’s global 
world, and referred to the military conflict in Ukraine as a “struggle for 
East European space”—while one side was struggling for its civilizational 
identity, the other, unfaithful to its civilizational roots, was fighting on the 
side of an alien civilization.” 

Every year in November, Patriarch Kirill chairs the All-Russian People’s 
Assembly, an important forum for the conservative political elite and intel- 
lectuals. At the Assembly’s 18th convention in November 2014, he deliv- 
ered a new conceptualization of Russia’s relation to the events in Ukraine, 
which he would reiterate many times in the following months. The central 
idea was that the crisis in Ukraine was caused by Ukraine’s loss of the sense of 
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Fig. 7.3 Russian religious mediasphere, September 2012—March 2015. Absolute 
numbers of texts mentioning “Uniates” (red) and “schismatics” (blue). Covering 
the same ten print journals and Orthodox websites as in Fig. 7.2. Created by the 
author on April 16, 2015. 

Source: Integrum Profi 


its own history. Patriarch Kirill labeled the pro- Ukrainian side of the conflict 
as “traitors” of their own historical roots and civilizational principles.” He 
repeatedly called for a return to seeing Russian history as an inseparable 
whole, in which each period has its own balance of positive and negative 
dimensions. In that perspective, Russians should not repudiate any period of 
their history, but rather embrace its constructive elements: the religiosity of 
the medieval period, the strong statehood of the imperial period, the long- 
ing for social justice in the revolutionary period, solidarity in the Soviet era, 
and the accent on human dignity in post-Soviet Russia.” (Fig. 7.4 shows 
the sudden surge of historical themes in the second half of 2014.) 

We may appreciate the scale of the conceptual change that this rep- 
resented when we compare these statements with Kirill’s historical ideas 
in the preceding years.” Those earlier ideas were the exact opposite of 
his views after the outbreak of the Ukrainian conflict. In particular, he 
had previously professed a distinctly Slavophile preference for Muscovite 
(i.e. medieval) Russia, a dissatisfaction with the imperial period and a 
complete rejection of the revolutionary process. In theological terms, he 
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Fig. 7.4 Russian religious mediasphere, February 2014—March 2015. Absolute 
numbers of texts mentioning “history” (blue). Covering the same ten print journals 
and Orthodox websites as in Fig. 7.2. Created by the author on April 16, 2015. 
Source: Integrum Profi 


had previously considered the Russian revolution an apostasy—a betrayal 
of God and of God’s special relationship with Russia. Similarly, he had 
viewed the Great Patriotic War as God’s punishment and subsequent 
redemption of Russia through unimaginably bloody sacrifice.*? In order 
to reconcile this 180°-turn in historical theorization with Kurill’s statement 
that the conflict in Ukraine is the most important problem of the present 
moment, we may assume that Kirill’s reading of the conflict in Ukraine 
transformed his understanding of Russian history. 

This ideological shift signaled that the ROC was now choosing to define 
the borders of its community in spatial, rather than temporal terms. The 
reconciliation ofall periods of Russian history means that the line of demar- 
cation between “us” and “them” is not temporal (e.g. “Soviet period” vs 
“post-Soviet period”) but spatial. Ukraine emerges as the battlefield on 
which “Russian Orthodox civilization” confronts a “de-Christianized,” 
Western civilization. The rhetoric has shifted accordingly. From August 
2014, Patriarch Kirill ceased to refer to Kyiv as “holy.”°* His new discourse 
focused less on the unity of Russia and Ukraine and more on the disunity 
between the “Russian civilization” and the “anti-Christian” forces. After 
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setting aside the Holy Rus concept, he flexibly adopted a new line of 
geopolitical imagination—the “line of Vladimir Monomakh,” which was 
aimed at the consolidation and self-colonization of Russia as a “lonely 
island” in a sea of unbelief. 


OrRTHO-BLOGGERS’ PERCEPTIONS OF UKRAINE 


The Ukrainian Crisis as a Religious War 


We will now examine the relationship between the church’s official con- 
ceptualization of the crisis in Ukraine and the opinions of rank-and-file 
clerics, as expressed in social media.®° This paper argues that the concept 
of “holiness” as applied to Ukraine by church hierarchs is being reinter- 
preted on the grassroots level as “sacred” in a more archaic and primitive 
sense. The “sacralization” of Ukraine draws Ortho-bloggers closer to the 
mainstream understanding of the Ukrainian events in RuNet, but it also 
gives non-religious users a language to express their feelings and visions 
of today’s Ukraine in a religious mode, as an experience of sacrality and 
sacrilege." 

To be sure, not all Ortho-bloggers share the same anti-Ukrainian and 
anti-Western views, and the goal of this part of the research is to demon- 
strate the development of mental stereotypes, rather than to prove that all 
Orthodox priests support the Kremlin’s policy.” In the offline world of 
the ROC, there have also been diverse reactions to the Ukrainian crisis. 
For example, deacon Pavel Shul’zhenok went to Donetsk as a volunteer 
on the pro-Russian side. His rabid anti- Ukrainianism caused him to be 
banned from service. On the other hand, Fr. Grigorii Mikhnov-Vaitenko 
excommunicated all pro-Russian volunteers fighting in Donbas from his 
parish for 20 years,® while hieromonk Nikolai Savchenko, who publicly 
reproached Russia for its involvement in the war in Donbas and its annexa- 
tion of Crimea, was punitively reassigned from St. Petersburg to a mon- 
astery in Strel’na.°! 

In referring to the sacralization of Ukraine, we follow the Durkheimian 
usage, signifying the first, primordial religious experience, which stems 
from the separation of heterogeneity (in Bataille’s terms) from homo- 
geneity, or the sacred from the profane.” The “grammar” of the sacred 
manifests itself in fiction, fairy tales, mythical literature,°* but it can also 
be traced in narratives produced at the grassroots. Conditioned to view 
the situation in Ukraine as abnormal, many Russians tended to exclude 
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Ukraine from their map of the “normal” life and to assign it an emergency 
status. In Russian thinking Ukrainians had lost their image as “ours,” but 
they did not quite become “the Other,” because for the Russian intellec- 
tual tradition that category was reserved exclusively for the West.°* Caught 
in a sort of limbo between “us” and “them,” Ukrainians were hurled from 
normalcy into the realm of the “sacred,” where otherworldly forces rule. 

The sacred realm, outside of the profane world of peace and tranquility, 
is marked as the locus of power and memory of the past. It is also where 
the destiny of the “profane” is decided, and if the forces of evil were to 
take over the sacred realm, then the profane would be doomed as well. As 
hegumen Nektarii Morozov wrote in his blog, “amidst the chaos, horror 
and insanity of what is going on there ... [one may observe] something 
bigger”: “Russia’s fate is being decided [there] ... Everything which will 
happen with us is inseparably connected with what will happen in the 
future there, in the foreign land but with our kindred people.”® 

The tendency to sacralize today’s Ukraine is readily apparent in the 
ideological interpretation of the conflict as a religious war. For Ortho- 
bloggers, this interpretation constituted the master-narrative. They alleged 
that UOC-KP and Greek-Catholic priests were leading the pro- Ukrainian 
fighters and were responsible for the most brutal violence against the pro- 
Russian population. For many, like archpriest Gennadii Belovolov (aka 
otets_gennadiy) and priest Konstantin Kobelev (aka fra_konstantin), 
the fighting in eastern Ukraine was a war against Orthodoxy and God,°° 
often carried out on behalf of Catholicism.®” Others shared Metropolitan 
Hilarion’s dim view of the VOC-KP and the “schism” of 1992 from which 
it arose as the spiritual sources of the conflict in Ukraine.°* 

Related to this vision is the widespread reference to the war in Ukraine 
as “hell” (ad) and the devil’s deed. As Dionisii Kostomarov (aka seminar- 
ist-mp) declared in this weblog, in the Ukrainian events he saw the hand 
of the devil, who had set brother against brother.® Two tropes lie beneath 
the surface of this reading: that of brothers who become enemies because 
one is controlled by an external force, and that of demonic possession. 


The Monstrous Double 


The sacred is associated with the uncanny. In Freudian terms, the uncanny 
is something which was once native, like a mother’s womb (or Patriarch 
Kirill’s talk of Kyiv as the cradle of Holy Rus’), but which now evokes only 
mystical awe. This perception of Ukraine as an inseparable, dear brother, 
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who has suddenly become inhuman and far worse than any enemy, is 
common in Russia. As one Orthodox priest logged in his account, “I can- 
not understand how [people from] the Right Sector can raise their arms 
against their kin? ... Are they inhuman?””° The uncanny as that which was 
once dear, finds its parallel in the archaic fear of a twin brother’! and is 
relevant to the Ukrainian crisis, which the Ortho-bloggers often depict as 
fratricidal. It gives a good idea of how “non-humans” are being viewed as 
the absolute evil, even worse than fascism (in Russian political discourse, 
the proxy for the Holocaust as the Western European for absolute evil): 
“[this evil] is even worse—Ukrainian Banderortsy (i.e. followers of Stepan 
Bandera). [This evil] is more persevering, brutal, inhuman, and more 
enduring.””” Consequently, this identification of pro-Ukrainian fighters 
with non-human, absolute evil eliminates the possibility of any dialogue, 
because as priest Andrei Spiridonov posts in his blog, “it is only possible to 
fight with Nazism (fascism), not to negotiate [with them].”’* Hegumen 
Vitalii Utkin, commenting on Ukrainian nationalism, concludes that 
“without Russia ... Ukraine is becoming anti-Russia,” similarly to how 
a brother who betrays you is becoming not just a remote relative, but 
an anti-human.” A related but separate explanation compares Ukrainians 
with the image of Judas as the traitor par excellence and the greatest sinner 
in the entire Christian tradition.” 

The monstrosity of the demonic brother becomes especially visible in 
the context of his bloodthirsty deeds. Not surprisingly, the association 
of Ukraine and bloodletting became strong.”° Blood imagery is deeply 
rooted in the experience of the sacred and the uncanny. The ritual taboo 
on spilling blood and especially on consuming blood marks the prohibi- 
tion on violence and on touching the impure, so any violation of this 
taboo legitimates unlimited violence. Following this “grammar,” the men- 
tal frames elaborated against the Jews, such as the blood libel, the belief 
that the Jews were the devil’s henchmen, and slaughterers of Christian 
children, are being mutatis mutandis applied to Ukrainians. In the context 
of the repeated mention of the “spilling of blood” in Ukraine, allegations 
about ritual consumption of blood in Ukraine are working to produce an 
image of Ukraine as the territory where human laws no longer have force, 
and where all normalcy has ended. 

Thus, one priest posted a picture of a bloodstained little girl, allegedly 
killed during bombing by the Ukrainian army. The inscription is: “[this 
is] the gift which Banderovtsy-fascists have made for their new Führer on 
the day of his accession to the throne of an American colony.” Hegumen 
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Vitalii Utkin (aka inokv) posted an entry on the 67th Canon of the Council 
of Trullo, which forbids using blood for food: “If anyone henceforth ven- 
tures to eat in any way the blood of an animal, if he be a clergyman, let 
him be deposed; if a layman, let him be cut off.””* Hegumen Vitalii com- 
mented on this saying that Ukrainians love blood sausage, which is one 
of the most important and traditional foods of the Ukrainian cuisine.” 
Likewise, reconnecting with the theme of a monstrous double, deacon 
Pavel Shul’zhenok shared a picture of a girl in traditional Ukrainian dress, 
holding a bowl containing the head of another girl with a similar wreath 
and ribbon of Ukrainian national colors.*° Recalling the Biblical story of 
the beheading of John the Baptist at Salome’s request, the picture imagi- 
natively suggests that a Ukrainian has murdered her twin sister—the true 
Ukraine. 

This picture conveys another subtle message: the flags of the EU and 
the USA which also adorn the cheerful, (pseudo-) Ukrainian lady allude to 
powerful, external forces whose errands—including bloodshed—are being 
run by Ukraine, the wretched slave of invisible masters. 


Possession 


The monstrous double, the native part of the self suddenly transformed 
into the uncanny, also contains another troubling element—the influence 
of an alien agency. Long viewed by church leaders as the heart of Holy 
Rus, Ukraine is now slipping away from the control and comprehension of 
ordinary Russians, so that the prevailing explanatory strategy in the blogo- 
sphere attempts to uncover the “hidden plots” of Western provenance, 
which have set Ukraine against Russia. According to archpriest Gennadii 
Belovoloy, “[they] want to split us up.”*! This logic requires an intellec- 
tual apparatus borrowed from classic geopolitics, which essentializes polit- 
ical entities and represents the whole picture of Russian and Ukrainian 
history as a constant struggle for hegemony.*” The language of geopolitics 
informs the Ortho-blogs of hegumen Nektarii Morozov® and Fr. Aleksii 
Agapov, who saw in the Ukrainian events a “well thought-out scenario of 
destroying the age-old relationship between fraternal peoples.”** 
Ortho-bloggers often engage in the problem of the colonial depen- 
dency of Ukraine, thereby revealing one of the most powerful sensibili- 
ties in Russian intellectual history—the fear that Russia is nothing but a 
colony of the West, deeply rooted in the nineteenth-century writings of 
Chaadaev and the Slavophiles. Projected onto Ukraine, this fear of colo- 
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niality has been transformed into a metaphoric construction of Ukraine as 
seduced by the West, and thereby tempted to lose its true identity, auton- 
omy, and kinship loyalty.® In the Ortho-blogs, the USA often appears as 
a key geopolitical player against Russia. The image of the USA as the 
“Great Satan”®’ paralleled by the Russian intellectual tradition of associat- 
ing Germans with the devil, lays a bridge between the geopolitical imagi- 
nation and the Christian intellectual practice of exposing “the possessed.” 

A popular trope for the Euromaidan is “possession” (besnovanie: 
“madness”) and “captivity” (plenenie), so that pro-EU activists are rep- 
resented as acting against their own will and instead as the puppets of 
some external evil forces. The concept of “possession” has a long and 
ramified intellectual genealogy in the Russian Orthodox tradition, and 
is usually associated with the fear of the sacred, rage, and speaking in 
another’s voice—often belching sacrilegious curses. Further parallels 
between the Euromaidan activists and demons may be drawn in con- 
nection with notions of heretics (schismatics) and sorcerers (witches) 
in Russian traditional culture.”° “Possession” may be defined as giving 
oneself to vices—first and foremost, the sin of pride. Thus, according to 
Metropolitan Varsonofii, Ukrainian nationalists, possessed by “national 
pride,” and religious “schismatics” indulging in the arrogant belief that 
“their faith is better,” have caused the Ukrainian crisis.” Echoing this 
analysis, deacon Pavel Shul’zhenok argues that Ukrainian nationalism is 
a terrible illness, incommensurable with Christianity, which originates in 
“devilish pride” and the envy of brothers. As a political body, Ukraine 
is therefore a “demonic mockery” of Russia.” Father Andrei Tkachev, 
a popular missionary and writer who fled from Ukraine to Moscow, 
professes that today’s Ukraine cannot be rescued, because theologically 
speaking “Ukraine is an evil spirit | nechisť |,” which is paving the way for 
the Antichrist.” Archpriest Andrei Efanov points to the repeated coinci- 
dence of church holidays with the Ukrainian army’s attacks and concludes 
that “Satan rules the junta’s actions.””* 

The military conflict in Ukraine has often been assessed in apoca- 
lyptic terms as the symptom of the impending Last Judgment.” Many 
refer to the prophesy of Fr. Iona of Odesa who predicted the war in 
Ukraine one year after his death; he died in January 2013 and “Ortho- 
bloggers” readily point to the fulfillment of his dark premonition.” 
Others point to prophesies of John of Kronstadt, who predicted blood- 
shed and the apocalypse if the Russian people did not repent. Archpriest 
Gennadii Belovolov has interpreted those words as referring to today’s 
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Ukraine.” Archpriest Aleksandr Avdiugin (aka rebrik), reportedly one 
of the staunchest activists of the “Russian spring” in eastern Ukraine, 
quoted archimandrite Zosima (Sokur) in his web log, who prophesied the 
imminent struggle with the Antichrist, which would begin with societal 
madness (esnovanie) in Ukraine, and only Russia would manage to stand 
true to Orthodoxy.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ukraine became the greatest challenge for the ROC since at least 1992 
when the Ukrainian Orthodox Church split into the UOC-MP and the 
UOC-KP. Today the stakes are much higher because they concern not 
only the ROC’s control over approximately one-third of its parishes, but 
also its relations with the Russian state, painstakingly cultivated over the 
past two decades and providing privileged access to hegemonic discourse. 
On the one hand, Patriarch Kirill pointed out that the ideal of a harmoni- 
ous church-state symphonia is alive and well in post-Soviet Russia. But in 
the wake of the Kremlin’s decision to intervene in Ukraine, which overtly 
ignored the ROC’s interests there, apart from the rhetoric it became much 
clearer just how limited a role is actually reserved for the ROC in this sym- 
phonia. On the other hand, the Euromaidan revealed the limited capacity 
of the Holy Rus project to offer an attractive meta-narrative and teleol- 
ogy. If Ukraine, the epicenter of Kirill’s geopolitical construction, were to 
opt for liberal and secular values, then all his theorizing about Orthodox 
civilization with its unique grid of moral and cultural principles would not 
be worth a dime. 

Throughout 2014, the ROC continued to weather these blows, and 
only in August and September did it apparently manage to turn the 
tide. Whereas at the beginning of the winter of 2014 it had hesitated 
to negotiate on autocephaly, today the ROC stands to regain its politi- 
cal confidence, theoretical underpinnings, and the moral support of its 
members—all of which it needs in order to consolidate its flock in Ukraine 
and to reduce the UOC-MP’s autonomy, even at the risk of losing a sig- 
nificant part of it. This new state of affairs was heralded by an ideological 
reconceptualization—a shift from Holy Rus toward what we may call the 
model of “the Russian island,” reinforced by Patriarch Kirill’s new, “holis- 
tic” historiosophy of reconciliation with all the periods of Russian his- 
tory. At the level of grassroots fantasies and emotions, the Ukrainian crisis 
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prompted a resurgence of archaic, pre-religious Russian attitudes toward 
Ukraine as the locus of the “sacred.” 

The resulting discovery of Ukrainians as a universal enemy and the 
manifestation of absolute evil echoes the discovery of the “bourgeoi- 
sie” in late imperial Russia. It draws a line that cuts through everything 
previously understood as a unity, and defines two competing entities: 
the “Russian World” versus the “anti-Russian World”—the womb of 
Russia, where the uncanny now resides. Drawing this all-dividing line 
entails a radical reconceptualization of the borders of “us,” and “our 
identity.” In this sense, discovering the “sacred” in Ukraine amounts to 
a Durkheimian discovery of the self. Its most immediate and practical 
effect will likely be to reinforce nationalist and isolationist interpreta- 
tions of Russia’s identity. 

The Moscow Patriarchate’s dilemma lies in a dramatic incompatibil- 
ity between the politics of interests and identity politics.” The former 
approach requires a conciliatory stance toward the Kyiv government and 
liberal values in order to save what still remains of the ROC’s authority in 
Ukraine. However, the internal logic of the latter is driving Patriarch Kirill 
and his ideological followers in the opposite direction—toward confronta- 
tion with the secular West and with the newly reconceptualized Ukraine, 
both of which are perceived as threats to the “Russian world.” If Kyiv’s 
move toward the EU is irreversible, the question of Ukrainian Orthodox 
autocephaly will likely be raised time and again and, consequently, there 
will be fewer ROC “interests” in Ukraine and a greater influence of “iden- 
tity politics” in the Danilov monastery. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Interpreting the “Russian World” 


Cyril Hovorun 


In these comments on the paper by Mikhail Suslov, I have incorporated 
my reflections at the round table. That contribution focused on the con- 
cept of the “Russian world” and suggested how we might construct a 
comprehensive hermeneutics of this concept. 

The “Russian world” is a key to understanding the nature of the military 
conflict in eastern Ukraine. Its power is similar to that of other ideologies, 
which provoked the great conflicts in Europe in the twentieth century. 
The “Russian world” brought to the twenty-first century the power, if 
not the content of the classical ideologies of the past, along with the same 
kinds of conflicts that Europe had experienced several decades earlier. 

Mikhail Suslov’s paper “Russian Orthodox Church and the Crisis in 
Ukraine” traces the roots of this ideologeme back to the early post-Soviet 
period. It was in the late 1990s that three political technologists, Piotr 
Shchedrovitskiy, Sergei Gradirovskiy, and Efim Ostrovskiy constructed the 
concept of the “Russian world” as a way of addressing the reality of the 
disintegrating post-Soviet milieu. They suggested language as means of 
overcoming the yawning gaps between independent post-Soviet states. 
They proposed that the Russian language could be a link with the home- 
land for those Russians, who had emigrated after the collapse of the Soviet 
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Union. Language would organize them into an intellectual network, with 
no center of gravity and no clear political agenda. Piotr Shchedrovitskiy 
defined the “Russian world” as a “network of large and small communities 
who think and speak Russian.”! 

The three thinkers designed this language-based political technology 
on the basis of earlier theories. Piotr Shchedrovitskiy drew upon the work 
of his father, Georgiy Shchedrovitskiy (1929-1994), who had worked in 
the field of semiotics.” In tune with the “linguistic turn” in analytic phi- 
losophy, Shchedrovitskiy Sr. believed that language has the power to con- 
dition thought and action. Sergei Gradirovskiy admitted that the works 
of the Russian historian and philosopher Mikhail Gefter (1918-1995) 
were inspirational for their group. In his essay “World of Worlds,”* 
Gefter defined several large cultural worlds organized around languages, 
including Russian. These worlds belong to a large World—the “World of 
Worlds.” 

It is noteworthy that Shchedrovitskiy Sr. and Gefter were both in con- 
flict with the Soviet regime. They developed their ideas in opposition to 
the Soviet ideology and imperialism. Introducing their ideas at the end of 
Boris Yeltsin’s years, the trio also supported the democratic scenario for 
Russia. Thus, the project of the “Russian world” was liberal in its initial 
stage. 

In the beginning of the 2000s, however, the concept evolved into 
something different, which may be characterized as a neo-imperial project. 
At this stage, the Russian Orthodox Church invested a lot of effort toward 
developing it. Consequently, in addition to its cultural connotation, the 
“Russian world” acquired another important ingredient—religion. The 
cultural and religious elements were combined to form what was called 
“Russian civilization.” 

In order to better understand the developmental trajectory of the 
“Russian world,” we need to look at another similar project, formulated 
two centuries earlier—the “German world.” The idea and policy of using 
German language and culture to unify the fragmented German people is 
an important source, which cannot be ignored when exploring the mod- 
ern idea of the “Russian world.” The trajectories of the “Russian world” 
and the “German world” appear to be strikingly similar. 

After the Napoleonic wars, German principalities were politically frag- 
mented and humiliated. This is similar to the way in which many Russians 
perceived their social and political milieu after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. German thinkers addressed this fragmentation using the key 
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categories of the Enlightenment: language and culture. They built on the 
ideas of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who made the concept of nation cen- 
tral to modern political thought. Rousseau connected this concept with 
his idea of a social contract.* According to this idea, people who agree 
to accept political authority act as a nation. They belong to the nation 
regardless of their birth, wealth, and religion." Rousseau endowed the 
concept of nation with political authority, which into our own time has 
worked as a source of political legitimacy for elected governments. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803) developed Rousseau’s ideas 
further, more in the spirit of Romanticism. Herder was less interested in 
contract theory than in the nation as a new bearer of authority. For him, 
the key feature of nations was not the voluntary agreement of citizens, but 
the language that unites them and constitutes their shared identity. This 
was the Romantic side of Herder’s theory of nation. The other side of the 
theory implied that language gives the people authority and defines their 
place among other peoples. As Erica Benner has noted, “Herder may fairly 
be seen as the father of both pacific multiculturalism and exclusive ethnic 
nationalism.”° 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) further developed Herder’s line 
of thinking and enhanced some of his points. Fichte was also a republican, 
at least until Napoleon invaded Germany. Even more, however, he believed 
that language defines the identity of a nation and secures its sovereignty. 
He understood language in a broader sense of culture. Given the political 
fragmentation of the German principalities of his time, Fichte insisted that 
the cultural sovereignty of the German people should be regarded as supe- 
rior to its political sovereignty.’ This produced a distinct type of German 
nationalism, which Rogers Brubaker identified as jus sanguinis—the right 
of blood.’ It was different from the French type of nationalism identifiable 
as jus soli—the right of land. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) made a step forward in 
dealing with the disunity of German principalities. He advocated a unified 
German Nationalstaat, which would have a strong center and a powerful 
army. Hegel, like Fichte, did not care much whether this state would be 
republican or monarchical. What was important for him is that in order to 
be fully realized, a nation should have independent statehood. He consid- 
ered the people ( Volker) who shape national states as the subject of moral- 
ity and rationality that was best suited to move history forward. 

Some of Hegel’s followers transformed his philosophy into an agenda 
for Realpolitik. Thus, Heinrich von Treitschke (1834-1896), who 
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considered the state as an incarnation of the Volksgeist, envisaged those 
states as dominating the international arena, which in turn could demon- 
strate the most powerful Kultur combined with Macht. Treitschke also 
employed theological categories in support of his arguments. In his view, it 
was the will of God that states which possess less culture and power should 
surrender to more powerful states.’ Another of Hegel’s disciples, Richard 
Rothe (1799-1867) believed that the church and the state constitute two 
dimensions of the same divinely appointed agency. The church for him was 
the cultic side of the “ethical” state.'° 

This neo-Hegelian synthesis of state and church was employed by 
Prussian politicians and generals.'’ One of the most prominent figures 
of the German Empire and its co-founder Field-Marshal Count Helmuth 
von Moltke (1800-1891) put it as follows: 


Eternal peace is a dream and not a beautiful one at that, and war is part of 
God’s ordering of the world. In it, the noblest human virtues develop: cour- 
age, self-abnegation, loyalty to duty and willingness to sacrifice one’s own 
life. Without war the world would sink into a quagmire of materialism.'” 


This statement contains two messages. First, that war can be justified 
and is even necessary when it serves idealistic goals. Second, that insuffi- 
ciently spiritual neighbors can be the legitimate object of such an idealistic 
goal. For Germany, such a neighbor was France, which they considered 
to be infected with the virus of republicanism and atheism. The victory of 
Prussia in the Franco-Prussian war 1870-1871 became an omen that the 
German nation was chosen to serve as “the hammer of God” and to be at 
the center of the “salvation history” ( Hetlsgeschichte) of European nations. 
This victory allowed Germany to make, in the words of Martin Greschat, a 
“quantum leap”? from a mere “war industry” (as the eighteenth-century 
count de Mirabeau called Prussia) to a messianic state. Its mission would 
be to bring culture and authentic Christianity to its neighbors. 

German national exceptionalism, with all its military implications, was 
justified by theologians like Ferdinand Kattenbusch (1851-1935). In 
his pamphlet Das sittliche Recht des Krieges, * Kattenbusch reflected on 
the words of Christ about love for one’s neighbor in the sense that an 
individual can never fully realize this commandment in the real world. 
However, this can be achieved at least partially by correcting the neighbor, 
either through persuasion or coercion. In the name of love, nations may 
be corrected by military force. Military intervention, if undertaken for 
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the correction of sins and spiritual deficiencies of a neighboring nation, 
fulfills Christ’s commandment of love. Kattenbusch further believed that 
each nation had a soul, and since the souls of some nations are corrupt 
military intervention is the remedy. And since the German soul is the most 
enlightened among all nations, the country has the right to judge which 
nation needs to be corrected, including through military intervention. 

Anyone who has followed the rhetoric of Russian politicians and church 
figures in recent years will readily see how strikingly it resembles the ideas 
of von Moltke and Kattenbusch. The nineteenth-century trajectory of 
the “German world” and that of the “Russian world” at the turn of the 
twenty-first century share a number of astonishing common features. In 
their initial stages, both stemmed from republican ideals: in Germany, 
from Rousseau’s contract theory and French republicanism; in Russia, 
from Western liberalism and the model of European democracy. Both 
exploited language as soft power to facilitate the unification of the politi- 
cally fragmented German and Russian ethnic spheres. At a later stage, they 
instrumentalized language and gradually turned it into a political instru- 
ment for the unification of each Volk. In both cases, language became a 
foundation of neo-imperial projects. Both projects exploited moral agen- 
das to claim superiority over other nations. The church contributed to 
the achievement of this goal and significantly enhanced the neo-imperial 
ideology. All this eventually ended up in bloodshed. 

It should be said that such a tragic outcome of the two projects was not 
inevitable. The initial ideas of Herder/Fichte or Shchedrovitskiy Sr./Gefter 
did not necessarily foresee that language or cultural identity would be used 
as a weapon for achieving political hegemony, in conjunction with other 
weapons. Unfortunately, both countries opted in favor of confrontation 
and war. Remarkably, the churches did nothing to prevent this scenario. 
On the contrary, in both countries they encouraged their governments 
to adopt the ethos of confrontation. They contributed to the rhetoric of 
superiority and pride, and justified it by employing moral arguments. In 
both cases, the moral rationale for conflict was the perceived decline of 
Christian morality. In Germany, French republicanism was regarded as a 
deadly sin, for which the country had to be punished. In Russia, Western 
legislation on human sexuality was picked up as the pretext for a crusade 
against the West, with Ukraine chosen as the battlefield of civilizations. 

Civilization is a key category that is helpful for understanding the 
motivation behind the “Russian world.” It is employed by both the politi- 
cal and the ecclesiastical leadership in Russia. But it seems that it is the 
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church that should be credited most for infusing the construct of the 
“Russian world” with the idea of civilization. Those church figures who 
were responsible for that were inspired by Samuel Huntington’s essay 
“The Clash of Civilizations?” which was published in 1993 in Foreign 
Affairs. 

However, those ecclesiastical promoters of a distinct Russian Orthodox 
civilization read Huntington rather superficially: they did not consider 
the severe critique that was fired back to the scholar by many of his col- 
leagues.'° Nor did they go back to the earlier scholarship on the issue 
of civilizations, including the works of Arnold Toynbee, Quincy Wright, 
F.N. Parkinson and others who actively discussed the issue of civilizations 
from the 1940s through to the 1960s. It seems that a particular point 
that attracted them in Huntington’s essay, which was absent in the earlier 
scholarship, was an en passant criticism of secularization theory. One may 
ask: why would other great thinkers of Huntington’s generation, such 
as Peter Berger and Charles Taylor, who contributed to the deconstruc- 
tion of secularism far more effectively, not have captured the imagination 
of the architects of the “Russian Orthodox civilization?” It may be that 
Huntington’s theory enabled them to use the critique of secularism as 
a pretext for their ambitious political project of building a civilization. 
Those in the church and later others in the political establishment, who 
promoted the idea of the Russian Orthodox civilization, saw the clash 
of civilizations theory as an ideological instrument, and not as a schol- 
arly concept. While Huntington himself tried to be descriptive, his essay 
was employed as a prescriptive blueprint for the ideological project of the 
“Russian world.” The essay turned into “a self-fulfilling prophecy,” in the 
words of Gideon Rose.!” 

The implementation of Huntington’s theory in Russia became the 
major challenge to the theory per se. The scholar believed that after the end 
of the Cold War conflicts would occur along civilizational, rather than ide- 
ological lines. He was, therefore, skeptical about the possibility of military 
conflict between Russia and Ukraine. However, the two wars that broke 
out in Europe in the twenty-first century were within the same assumed 
Orthodox civilization: between Russia and Georgia in 2008, and between 
Russia and Ukraine in 2014. They were effectively not wars between civi- 
lizations, but between two political mentalities. One stresses the dominant 
role of the state in the lives of its citizens and favors a political system built 
on corruption and cronyism, while the other advances the responsibility 
of citizens for their common good, where the state serves the people and 
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not the other way around. If one were to describe the conflict in Ukraine 
in terms of civilization, one would speak of a clash not of Orthodox and 
Western civilizations, but of neo-Soviet and non-Soviet civilizations. The 
real battle-line reiterates the old ideological divides, which Huntington 
thought had been overcome. This means that the new “Russian world,” 
which supposedly clashes with the West, is in fact a “Soviet” world, and the 
“Russian Orthodox civilization” is a “Soviet civilization.” The Orthodox 
Christianity in this civilization is thus turned into a civil religion through 
the use of political concepts borrowed from the imperial period, such as 
Moscow the Third Rome, which are mixed up with the ideologemes of 
the Soviet period, including the cult of Stalin.’ 

The Church presents this neo-Soviet “Russian world” as a sacred com- 
munity, a Holy Rus’. However, this community is completely imagined. 
Benedict Anderson, who introduced this helpful concept to understand 
the nature of nationalism, distinguished between the styles in which dif- 
ferent communities are imagined.'? Certainly, the “Russian world” fea- 
tures a distinct style of being imagined, a mythical one. The imagined 
community of the “Russian world” inaugurated by the Russian Orthodox 
Church is quite different from another community—the ecclesial one, 
that is, the Church per se. The difference between them is that the latter 
is based on the criterion of the discipleship of Christ, while the former 
rides on the ideas of civilization and values that hark back to the Soviet 
past. 

The imagined character of the “Russian world” reveals itself when 
the propaganda that promotes it is checked against the facts of what is 
going on in eastern Ukraine. The propaganda often presents the conflict 
in Ukraine as a clash of the “Russian world” with the West. The con- 
flict is interpreted as a holy war between the Orthodox and the (Greek-) 
Catholics. This propagandist construct, however, has nothing to do with 
reality. It is still too early to draw a comprehensive sociological picture of 
the conflict. But we already know that on the Russian side only a minor- 
ity of fighters are Ukrainian citizens who identify themselves as people of 
Novorossia. The majority are Cossacks, mercenaries, and other military 
recruited in Russia in various ways. They believe that they are protecting 
the Russian language and fighting for the ideals of the “Russian world” 
against the imagined aggression of the West. Many of them are religiously 
motivated and happy to be members of such military units as the “Russian 
Orthodox Army.” On the Ukrainian side, a minority of the fighters are 
the so-called volunteer battalions recruited mostly from among the local 
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people. These folks are Russian-speaking. If they identify with any church, 
it is that of the Moscow Patriarchate in Ukraine. The rest are regular 
army of Ukraine, where people are recruited regardless of their origin, 
language, or religion. Given that the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the 
Moscow Patriarchate is the majority church in Ukraine, we may assume 
that most soldiers recruited to the regular Ukrainian army also belong to 
the Moscow Patriarchate. 

In sum, on both sides of the conflict in Ukraine most people speak 
Russian and attend parishes of the Moscow Patriarchate. This leads us 
to the paradoxical conclusion that the conflict in eastern Ukraine is not a 
conflict of the Russian world with other (Western) civilizations, but within 
the “Russian world,” if we understand the latter as a commonwealth of 
people speaking the same language and attending the same church. The 
conflict in Ukraine is indeed a civil conflict, but not between the people 
of the Ukrainian state, as the Russian propaganda presents it, but between 
people who fall under the formal criteria of the “Russian world.” 

And yet they fight and kill each other. One side does so in the name 
of the “Russian world,” and the other side because they refuse to identify 
themselves with the “Russian world.” This proves that the “Russian world” 
is an imagined community, shaped by an ideology that divides people and 
inspires them to kill each other. To stop the fighting in eastern Ukraine 
and to reconcile the divided people of the country, the concept of the 
“Russian world” should be dismantled. As a first step, its ideological com- 
ponent must be removed. Then the idea of civilization should be brought 
back from the political and literal battlefields to the confines of scholar- 
ship. The concepts of the “Russian world” and of civilization should be 
divorced, and the underlying theology that supported their fusion should 
be liberated from its ideological enchantment. And so should the Church. 
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PART V 


Paths to Unity, Co-operation, and 
Peace 


CHAPTER 9 


Redefining Orthodox Identity in Ukraine 
after the Euromaidan 


Andrii Krawchuk 


Euromaidan, the civil protest movement in 2013-2014 that produced a 
groundbreaking social and political transformation in Ukraine, called for 
new standards of governance and the accountability of public institutions, 
social justice, and the dignity of the human person. Among the religious 
participants at those protests were members of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church of the Moscow Patriarchate (UOC-MP). In the course of 2014, 
they were joined by other like-minded Orthodox figures, who questioned 
and criticized their church’s official positions on pressing social, politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical issues. In effect, they were formulating a new basis 
for Orthodox identity in Ukraine. The new identity was not a reinven- 
tion of Orthodox tradition, which remained unchanged. But building on 
that tradition, it proposed a set of core values to express the contextual 
specificity of an autonomous, local Orthodox Church. Those values were 
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inspired by first-hand observation of, and personal participation in, the 
radical social change in Ukraine. They reflected recognition that, just as 
Ukrainian society at large was experiencing a profound transformation of 
consciousness, so too the Orthodox Church, whose members were the 
very same citizens of Ukraine, was called to be part of that introspec- 
tion and reorientation. There was also a firm conviction that any residual 
Soviet assumptions about state power were obsolete, and that in the face 
of new efforts to reinstate them in Ukraine it was vitally important to resist 
through a mobilization of ideas and action. Furthermore, the church had 
a stake in that struggle, and was called to stand with the people in their 
quest for democratic change. 

The present study analyzes the emergence of an alternative line of 
thinking about the identity of the VOC-MP. From official statements and 
related discussion in the crucial year after the Euromaidan and Russian 
military interventions, we outline five core principles that emerged in the 
UOC-MP. Informed by the social transformation, they challenged the 
church to take an active part in the ethical recalibration of Ukrainian society. 

The alternative ideas about the identity and preferred direction of the 
UOC-MP were not shared by all of its members, and this aggravated an 
internal polarization between pro-Ukrainian and pro-Russian factions. 
Russia’s armed intervention in 2014 only intensified that difference of 
opinion about the church’s civic identity and loyalty. Before the conflict, 
with virtually no sense of an imminent threat from Russia, the VOC-MP 
was able to contain the tensions between those who favored closer ties 
with Russia and those who felt a primary loyalty to Ukraine. But once 
the conflict began, it was increasingly difficult to keep those countervail- 
ing loyalties in check. Previously reconcilable, the two positions quickly 
became mutually exclusive and eroded the solidarity of the VOC-MP. The 
pro- Ukrainian faction, which supported Ukraine’s sovereignty and con- 
demned Russian military aggression, found itself increasingly at odds with 
the pronouncements of its ultimate authority, Moscow Patriarch Kirill, 
whose loyalty to Putin’s Russia never wavered. Meanwhile, the pro- 
Russian wing took its perspective on the conflict from Putin and Kirill, 
who attributed it to the work of fascists and schismatics. 

Patriarch Kirill set the tone for his church on February 25th, with a 
prayer for Russian- Ukrainian spiritual unity: “At a time when difficult yet 
unclear changes are taking place in the life of the Ukrainian people, we 
pray that these changes would be not to the detriment but for the greater 
good, that they would not break the single spiritual body and space of Holy 
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Rus.”' Embedded in the prayer, the geopolitical notion of a sacred land 
was a theme to which Kirill would return frequently. His idea of a “Russian 
world” encompassed an undivided Russian civilization that began with St. 
Vladimir’s baptism in the tenth century. For Kirill, this historical construct 
took precedence over any claims of sovereignty by Ukraine: “The desire 
of states in the spaces of the Russian World to have legitimate sovereignty 
and to realize this sovereignty should not be accompanied by the destruc- 
tion of a single, universal, spiritual space.”* The Russian Holy Synod took 
the same moral high ground with an idealized image of its affiliate in 
Ukraine as one part of a celestial, sacred entity that transcended ethnic and 
political differences, and only sought peace: 


The mission of the Church and the sacred duty of all the faithful are to 
strive for peace in the land inhabited by the peoples of Holy Rus’ and to call 
for setting aside the language of hatred and enmity. Regardless what hap- 
pens in international relations and which direction the political confronta- 
tion takes, the unity in faith and the brotherhood of people baptized in one and 
the same baptismal font cannot be eliminated from their common past. We 
also believe that it cannot be eliminated from our common future, in which 
the fraternal Belarusian, Russian, Ukrainian and other people should live in 
peace, love and solidarity.* 


Kirill later expounded on the idea of a unified Russian land, in which 
fratricide had to be avoided and where in this fateful moment “brother 
would not rise up against brother and where the spiritual power of Rus’, 
which led to the creation of a great state, would grow.”* By virtue of 
their historical unity of faith, Russia and Ukraine were more than merely 
societies with fraternal relations—they were one. Political borders and the 
armed conflict may have divided Russians and Ukrainians, but their histor- 
ical, ethno-religious and spiritual bonds must remain intact. For Kirill, that 
deep-rooted kinship of the two peoples took precedence over Ukraine’s 
political sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

But in Ukraine’s majority UOC-MP, the formula of unity under the 
banner of one people-one church-one leader was undergoing a shift. 
The military confrontation, the massive loss of life, the loss of territories 
and the displacement of hundreds of thousands of people had a profound 
social impact that sharpened the edges of Ukrainian and Russian identi- 
ties. Responding to the crisis, representatives of the Russian Orthodox 
affiliate in Ukraine began to develop an alternative discourse that parted 
ways with the official line of their patriarchate. With increasing frequency, 
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public statements by UOC-MP bishops, priests and laity expressed overtly 
pro- Ukrainian convictions. That rhetorical shift signaled a re-thinking of 
UOC-MP identity, and we will now examine five principles that were inte- 
gral to that re-thinking. 


INTEGRATION WITH EUROPE AND ITS VALUES 


The first demonstration of alternative thinking in the UOC-MP was the 
embrace of a core principle of the Euromaidan: support for Ukraine’s 
integration with Europe and its social values. On December 13th, 2013 
Archpriest Andrei Dudchenko, editor of the online journal Kievskaia Rus’ 
and pastor at the Transfiguration Church in Kyiv, became the first repre- 
sentative of the UOC-MP to address the Euromaidan. Dudchenko read 
an appeal to the citizens of Ukraine from seventeen UOC-MP priests, 
who condemned the brutal violence sanctioned by state authorities and 
declared their solidarity with European values: 


We wish for the victory of light over darkness. We are for convergence 
with Christian Europe, and with fundamental European values, which are 
Christian in their roots. These are truth, justice, freedom, and the worth of 
every individual... In the struggle for these ideas, we ourselves must even 
now be normal, decent people—the kind of people that one would want to 
have as neighbors. We must build our future together. 


The authors, including former head of the UOC-MP’s Department of 
External Church Relations Cyril Hovorun, also drafted a statement titled 
“Commandments for peaceful opposition.”° According to Hovorun, a 
new community of Ukrainian citizens was born at the Maidan around 
the shared European values of dignity, honesty, non-violence, solidarity, 
and readiness for self-sacrifice.’ This became the defining feature of the 
Euromaidan as a “Revolution of Dignity,” and was the next stage in the 
ongoing deconstruction of the Soviet past, especially its negation of the 
dignity and rights of the human person. 

But while the Euromaidan represented a desire for integration with 
Europe along with a keen sensitivity social justice, there was no explicit 
mention of the need of truth, justice, freedom and dignity for sexual 
minorities. However, that very issue was raised by the anti- Europe opposi- 
tion. In the months following the Maidan, opposition forces seized upon 
sexual ethics as an Achilles’ heel of the pro-European side and hammered 
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away at it tirelessly. In early December 2013, when a group of fundamen- 
talists staged a procession of the cross at the Kyiv Caves monastery, their 
slogans included the provocative “No to integration with Eurosodom.”® 
Also in December, when a group of Ukrainian Orthodox activists appealed 
to President Yanukovych to change course from Europe to Russia, their 
rationale focused on sexual ethics: “Why should we join such a degenerate 
community as the Council of Europe? Why is prohibiting the seduction of 
children ‘discrimination’?”? Agafangel (Savin), VOC-MP Metropolitan of 
Odesa and Ismail, echoed the same fears over Ukraine’s proposed union 
with Europe’s “aggressively secular, anti-Christian civilization ... because 
Christian values are devalued there and same-sex marriage violates the 
rights of every individual.”'® The interreligious Ukrainian Council of 
Churches and Religious Organizations tried to achieve a balance between 
its support for Ukraine’s association with the EU and a critical attitude 
toward “certain European moral values” that did not suit them. 

In Russia, opposition to Ukraine’s Euro-integration also made much 
of the supposed clash of European and Russian ethical values. On 25 
December 2013, the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church dis- 
cussed the situation in Ukraine and acknowledged the right of Ukrainian 
citizens to choose their own path—as long as it was aligned with the “eter- 
nal moral values” of the people of historic Rus’. In addition, the institu- 
tion of the family had to be preserved and strengthened.'? In the context 
of the polemics over Ukraine’s Euro-integration, the implicit reference to 
“liberal” European legislation that recognized same-sex couples as fami- 
lies was not difficult to detect. For Archpriest Vsevolod Chaplin, Russia 
had no trouble with Europe’s original founding values, but unfortunately 
those values were abandoned: “The values that created Europe, and which 
are first of all Christian values, have been replaced in the West by others 
that are sometimes contradictory.”'* A more explicit denunciation came 
from Kirill Frolov of the CIS Countries’ Institute for Church and Society 
Relations. In his view, “The people of Novo-Rossiya [i.e., Donbas] have 
spoken out against ... the destruction of Christian values and same-sex 
marriage which are the inevitable consequences of the association of 
Ukraine with the European Union.”'* 

By June 2014 Metropolitan Onufry (Berezovsky), UOC-MP locum 
tenens and a key player on the Ukrainian Council of Churches and Religious 
Organizations, concluded that the Orthodox objections to European val- 
ues went beyond same-sex marriages and extended also to differences over 
European euthanasia and abortion legislation. For Onufry, Orthodox and 
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European ethical perspectives were irreconcilable, and that tipped the 
scales against Ukraine’s Euro-integration: 


Europe has already shown us a concrete example of life without Christ. 
There they do not pay attention to the Lord’s commandments or to his 
prohibitions.... The laws that the new European world offers to us today 
are unacceptable to us. We cannot cooperate and unite with this world. We 
must maintain unity with those peoples who uphold the divine law. The fact is 
that if no one on earth upheld the divine order of life, human life would be 
doomed and humanity would self-destruct.® 


For the pro-Ukrainian, Euromaidan contingent, minority rights would 
remain an obstacle to a complete embrace of Western human rights stan- 
dards.'° The full story of Russia’s homophobic legislation and hysteria in 
the years immediately preceding was perhaps not yet appreciated, nor was 
the contrast with Ukraine’s relatively more tolerant legislation. The les- 
son was that in order for human rights to be entrenched in the fabric of a 
society they had to be cultivated through education. And the church had 
a crucial role to play in advancing education that recognized the human 
dignity of all persons. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE BEGINS WITH SELF-CRITIQUE 


The second principle of alternative Orthodox thinking came out of a reflec- 
tion on the theological meaning of the Maidan: it was a dramatic ecclesias- 
tical examination of conscience, involving not only a condemnation of the 
corrupt Yanukovych regime but also a challenge to the VOC-MP to admit 
its complicity with the corrupt state. This self-critical theological insight 
was originally expressed by Cyril Hovorun: 


The churches now have an opportunity to recognize that they often serve as 
mediators between God and the criminals, who want to protect themselves 
from God. The churches receive a “commission” for their mediation. Where 
does this mediation lead?—It leads to the legitimization of corruption and 
to its sacralization. Indeed, corruption in our society has become sacred. 
The Maidan gives the churches an opportunity to change this status quo and 
to refuse to fulfill this mediating role, which only serves to legitimize cor- 
ruption, social injustice, abuse of power, etc. The Ukrainian churches now 
have an opportunity to step out of the dark circle of collaborationism with 
the criminal regime...!” 
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According to Cyril Hovorun, what had drawn Ukrainian citizens to the 
Maidan was “not the choice between the European Union and Russia, 
but the system of corruption, abuse, deceit and manipulation,” which had 
brought the country to the brink of collapse.'® Nor was it enough for the 
church to apply Christian ethical principles to the state or other social 
and political entities. Until the church admitted its own active participa- 
tion in systemic corruption, any affirmations by its representatives would 
appear to be a hypocritical evasion of responsibility. The deconstruction 
of Soviet kleptocracy that Ukrainian citizens had initiated at the Maidan 
was thus recognized as a challenge also to the churches to clean up their 
own operations and meaningfully to embrace transparency, accountability 
and social justice. 

This self-critical, moral imperative was also taken up by the personal 
secretary of Metropolitan Volodymyr Sabodan, Metropolitan Alexander 
Drabinko. In a 2 March 2014 letter to Patriarch Kirill, he expressed it in 
the form of a confession of sins before Patriarch Kirill. Drabinko pointed 
to a serious accusation that had been leveled at his UOC-MP: “We are 
called the church of Moscow, the Kremlin, Putin and Yanukovych.” 
Although such an accusation could have been ideologically motivated, the 
metropolitan admitted that there was truth in them too. For one thing, 
the Yanukovych régime was criminal, yet some had given it a theological 
legitimization in the name of the unity of “Holy Rus’.” Secondly, the 
UOC-MP had compromised its separation from the state: “Tempted by 
the phantasm of a state church, we turned a blind eye to political agita- 
tion in churches and we tried to unite what was incompatible: God and 
Caesar.” Indeed, some were so blinded by their proximity to power that 
they could even make “a blasphemous comparison between the suffer- 
ing Christ and an earthly ruler.” Bishops had deliberately ignored the 
evil actions of the state, and this allowed the evil to grow. And thirdly, 
the church bore its share of responsibility for the innocent deaths at the 
Euromaidan: for Drabinko, the blood of those members of the UOC-MP, 
who had perished in Kyiv was also on the conscience of the church. In an 
effort to atone for that guilt, on behalf of his fellow bishops, Metropolitan 
Alexander begged the patriarch: “Forgive me and other pastors of the 
church, that in the time when our believers were suffering and perishing 
for freedom, we did not stand alongside them.”'® The rhetorical device 
of a confession of sins highlighted the growing ethical gap between the 
remorseful penitent in Ukraine, who was troubled by the corruption of his 
church, and the spiritual pastor in Russia, who saw no sin at all. 
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THE BASIS FOR STABLE RELATIONS WITH RussIA: RESPECT 
FOR UKRAINE’S SOVEREIGNTY 


The third principle of the VOC-MP’s alternative thinking was enunciated 
after Russian intervention in Ukraine: Russia had violated Ukraine’s sov- 
ereignty, and Ukraine’s preferred partnership could not be with a country 
that acted in such a way. From the very beginning, it was remarkable that 
this position was advanced by leading figures of the UOC-MP: it repre- 
sented a significant departure from Russian nostalgia for the USSR. 

On February 24th, 2014 the UOC-MP’s synod condemned “the crimi- 
nal actions of the government” that had provoked bloodshed in Kyiv and 
declared its support for the integrity of the Ukrainian state.” On March 2nd, 
responding to reports from Russia about a possible invasion of Ukraine, 
Metropolitan Onufry wrote to Patriarch Kirill: “On March Ist officials 
of the Russian federation issued statements about a possible invasion of 
Ukraine by the Russian armed forces... I ask you to raise your voice for the 
preservation of the territorial integrity of the Ukrainian state.””? And, in a 
separate letter to Putin, he pleaded: “End the people’s grief; prevent the 
division of our Ukrainian state and the holy church ... as the guarantor of 
the legality of a Great Power, prevent division, bloodshed and fratricide of 
peoples who emerged from the same baptismal font of the Dnipro.””? That 
same day, Onufry’s concerns were echoed in the U.S., when six priests of 
the Orthodox Church in America and a Greek Orthodox priest addressed 
an open letter to Patriarch Kirill, declaring the Russian military interven- 
tion in Ukraine “an act of aggression” and asking the Patriarch to prevail 
on Putin to withdraw his troops for the sake of peace.”* 

On 4 March 2014, after pro-Russian gunmen had seized key buildings 
in Symferopil, UOC-MP Bishop Filaret (Kucherov) of Lviv issued an open 
letter to Putin. He expressed his concern over the Russian military inter- 
vention in Crimea on several counts. First of all, Russian claims did not 
square with the facts on the ground—what had actually occurred on the 
territory of “the sovereign and independent state of Ukraine” was con- 
trary to fundamental principles of international relations, human freedom 
and Christian values: 


Today we cannot be silent when we see Russian soldiers with weapons in 
their hands in our villages in Crimea. Russia has supposedly sent “peace- 
keepers” into Crimea. But those so-called “peacekeepers” are taking over 
government offices and blocking airports. Military units have been captured 
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and disarmed. Ultimatums have been delivered to troops of Ukraine to sur- 
render. Such actions directly violate all principles of international law, rights 
and liberties, and human and Christian values.” 


In addition to raising concerns about respect for international legal stan- 
dards, the developments in the south of the country worried Bishop Filaret 
because they threatened “the integrity of the state in which we live.” He 
would rather have seen the kind of political stability that could ensure 
social unity among Ukrainian and Russian citizens, but Russia’s military 
aggression threatened that peaceful coexistence and opened up the pos- 
sibility of a fratricidal war between Orthodox communities. 

Closely connected with the concerns about international legal provi- 
sions and social harmony on the domestic front, Filaret identified a deeper, 
theological concern. The disturbing news from the south had also dis- 
rupted the annual Lenten journey of the soul, when “we wish to submerge 
into the depths of our soul in peace and tranquility, to eradicate all kinds of 
passions that break our harmony with God’s law.” The military conflict 
opposed and subverted the order of life that manifests divine reason, and 
for Filaret it amounted to madness and sin.” He therefore addressed his 
letter to the one person who was directly responsible for the madness and 
who could decisively put an end to it: Putin. Filaret warned the Russian 
leader that he would answer to God for any actions, which could lead to 
“a fratricidal war between fraternal Orthodox peoples.”’” In the bishop’s 
view, the only solution was an immediate withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Ukraine: “Any other path will only hasten the Last Judgment of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”78 

On 5 March, the Interconfessional Council of Crimea also spoke out 
against the armed threat to Ukrainian Crimea. Headed by its co-chair, 
Metropolitan Lazar (Shvets) of the Crimean diocese (UOC-MP), the 
Council urged that the territorial integrity of Ukraine be preserved.” 
Other hierarchs and clergy of the UOC-MP also joined in. On 21 March, 
Metropolitan Sofrony (Dmytruk) of Cherkasy and Kaniv wrote an impas- 
sioned plea to people from the Cherkasy region, who were now serving in 
the Russian government and supporting Putin in the military intervention 
against Ukraine. The metropolitan considered their support for the armed 
aggression a betrayal of Ukraine and an unforgivable offence before God.*° 

The military mobilization also gave rise to a unique moral question 
inside Ukraine: what position should Russian Orthodox (UOC-MP) 
military chaplains take? In March, UOC-MP Metropolitan Avhustyn 
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(Markevych) of Bila Tserkva and Bohuslav, and Chief UOC-MP Chaplain 
of the Armed Forces of Ukraine, addressed the inner challenge of a hier- 
arch of the Russian Church and his spiritual responsibility toward soldiers 
of Ukraine, who were members of the Russian-affiliated UOC-MP. For 
Avhustyn, the inviolable territorial integrity of Ukraine was paramount, 
and it determined his duty to Ukrainian soldiers: 


As metropolitan [responsible for chaplaincy for] the armed forces, it is 
my duty and conviction unequivocally to bless our troops to defend the 
homeland. If there was a discussion now with people who not only toler- 
ate the invasion of Crimea, but who try to justify this move, then I as an 
Orthodox bishop—of one church and one faith with the Russians—would 
never give my blessings to the Ukrainian soldiers to turn over their weapons, 
let alone to turn on their countrymen. We did not go to Rostov-on-Don, or 
Smolensk. There is a state border, which the Russian Federation recognizes, 
there are intergovernmental documents about its inviolability, and therefore 
there can be no doubt that the Ukrainian soldier must keep this oath.*! 


Also adding their voices to the crescendo of UOC-MP support for 
Ukraine’s territorial integrity were Archpriest Alexander Akulovy, for whom 
Russia’s military incursion into Ukraine was “a mistake by the leadership of 
Russia,” and UOC-MP primate Onufry’s press secretary Archpriest Georgy 
Kovalenko, who saw the military intervention as a violation of the com- 
mandments against homicide and against coveting a neighbor’s house.** 

The calls for an immediate cessation of the Russian military aggres- 
sion were not merely the expression of pro- Ukrainian sentiments in the 
UOC-MP. In supporting Ukraine’s sovereignty, representatives of the 
UOC-MP still upheld the idea of fraternal relations between Russians and 
Ukrainians. Many were themselves ethnic Russians. The difference was 
that they viewed inter-ethnic harmony as first of all an internal issue and 
the exclusive responsibility of independent Ukraine. The issue also existed 
on the international front, between Russia and Ukraine. While the mother 
church in Russia held fast to its position of one Orthodox society tempo- 
rarily divided by an inconvenient post-Soviet border, after the Maidan and 
Russia’s armed intervention growing numbers of people in the UOC-MP 
rejected the notion of a subservient relationship. The ideal of peaceful 
coexistence and fraternal relations between the two peoples remained 
unchanged, but it was premised on the sovereignty of Ukraine and not on 
nostalgia for Soviet ways. 
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SocIAL REALITY EXPANDS THE EXCLUSIVELY CANONICAL 
UNDERSTANDING OF AUTOCEPHALY 


The discussion of the VOC-MP’s accession to autocephaly is an intricate 
and sensitive matter with deep historical and canonical roots.** For many 
decades, those factors had informed and shaped the principal arguments 
for and against the church’s autocephaly. But the new self-consciousness 
arising from the Euromaidan and the Ukrainian crisis, even while respect- 
ing the established historical-canonical paradigm, framed the question 
in a new way. Beyond the strict limits of de jure considerations, the de 
facto social reality on the ground was integrated into the discussion. And 
though historical precedents could provide insights into past practice, the 
ferment in Ukraine combined with revolutionary euphoria created the 
palpable sense of a social paradigm shift and a new openness to uncharted 
paths in ecclesial life. 

The matter of autocephaly had gained new prominence after Ukraine’s 
political independence. In 1990 the ROC granted the Ukrainian 
Exarchate a considerable degree of administrative independence. Since 
then, the UOC-MP made its own internal decisions: creating new dio- 
ceses and determining their boundaries, appointing and supervising bish- 
ops, canonizing saints, operating an independent ecclesiastical court, and 
interacting with the Ukrainian state and society. Only the election of a 
UOC-MP primate required the Moscow Patriarch’s confirmation, and the 
Ukrainian Church’s external relations with Orthodox Churches in other 
countries were conducted through the ROC.** According to UOC-MP 
Press Secretary Archpriest Georgy Kovalenko, “We have independent gov- 
ernance and in fulfilling our ministry we consider only our internal fac- 
tors.”*° This suggested de facto self-governance, or a self-administering 
church with rights of broad autonomy. 

A key stakeholder in this debate was ROC Patriarch Kirill, for whom 
Ukrainian autocephaly could entail the loss of half of the parishes under 
his jurisdiction. Over and above his historical and canonical objections 
to Ukrainian autocephaly, he therefore took pains to bolster the UOC- 
MP’s flagging loyalty and voluntary submission to the ROC’s sphere of 
influence. The common theme of his repeated visits to Ukraine was the 
Russian world idea—that Russia and Ukraine share the same religious cul- 
ture, whose unity overrides any political separation of the two independent 
states.*° It introduced a striking exception to canonical practice: in any 
other independent country a much smaller Orthodox church could 
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request and receive autocephalous status, but in independent Ukraine the 
Russian world principle was applied effectively to neutralize any such pros- 
pect. Yet that political override of canonical provisions could also work the 
other way. On the Ukrainian side, UOC-MP supporters of Ukraine’s sov- 
ereignty were apt to reject any further submission to the Church of Russia. 

Inside the UOC-MP, the lines had been drawn for quite some time 
between two distinct camps. The Ukrainophile advocates of autoceph- 
aly, referring to themselves as “Metropolitan Vladimir’s team,” included 
such leading figures as Metropolitan Alexander (Drabinko) of Pereiaslav- 
Khmelnytsky, Metropolitan Sofrony (Dmytruk) of Cherkasy and Kaniv, 
Metropolitan Lazar (Shvets) of Symferopil and Crimea, and Archimandrite 
Viktor Bed, rector of the Theological Academy in Uzhhorod. The 
opponents of autocephaly were pro-Russian bishops grouped around 
Metropolitan Onufry: Metropolitan Agafangel (Savin) of Odesa and 
Ismail, and Metropolitan Pavel (Lebid) of Vyshhorod and Chornobyl, 
who were considered the most influential members of the synod. 

The details of that episcopal struggle over autocephaly may come to 
light in due course, but another dimension of the internal UOC-MP 
drama was plainly evident. Parish communities, frustrated with institu- 
tional inertia, began to switch to other jurisdictions. In the course of 2014, 
some twenty-three such transfers occurred to the VOC-KP alone—some 
were spontaneous, while others involved external provocations or interfer- 
ence.*” The highly sensitive matter of jurisdictional transfers harked back 
to the early 1990s, when after the collapse of the USSR a religious tsunami 
swept away most UOC-MP parishes in western Ukraine in favor of the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church and shook the ROC to its foundations. 
While the more modest exodus of 2014 will require closer study, numer- 
ous transfers resulted from unanimous or majority decisions of communi- 
ties and their pastors. In the absence of decisive action by hierarchs, local 
communities took their own initiative. By voting with their feet, parish- 
ioners sent a strong message to their leaders: if autocephaly could not 
be placed on the agenda of the UOC-MP, then they would find another 
Orthodox jurisdiction that did not compromise their sense of civic iden- 
tity. Their message reflected the broad consolidation of Ukrainian civic 
identity and loyalty after the Maidan and the outbreak of war. 

Less dramatic than denominational migration but equally emphatic 
were direct communications between UOC-MP faithful and their bish- 
ops. A survey of the UOC-MP Cherkasy diocesan clergy in August indi- 
cated that a majority favored the creation of a united, local autocephalous 
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church in Ukraine.’ In October, the St. Demetrios parish in Vyshniv 
(Liuboml, Volyn) wrote an open letter to their primate Metropolitan 
Onufry. Dissatisfied with their church’s official position, the parish felt 
that the Russian military aggression should be recognized as a war and not 
be referred to as a “fratricidal confrontation.”* Further, the UOC-MP’s 
support for Ukraine’s integrity and indivisibility was one thing, but the 
church had yet to condemn the Russian occupation of Crimea and land 
grabs in the east. And in Onufry’s letter to Putin the reference to the lat- 
ter as “an Orthodox Christian” was completely misplaced—it was neces- 
sary instead to anathematize Putin for having caused the war and crimes 
against humanity. Finally, for having done nothing to prevent the war the 
parish blamed Patriarch Kirill and declared that it would join thousands 
of other UOC-MP communities, which no longer commemorated him 
in their liturgical services.*° Citing the Bible rather than church canons, 
the Volynian community concluded that the citizens of Ukraine were at 
a historical juncture in which conscious and responsible decisions had 
to be made, a pivotal moment in which fundamental options had to be 
exercised: 


Along with millions of Orthodox Ukrainians, we believe that God himself 
has brought us to this limit when, like Abraham and Lot, whose paths at 
some moment were separated (not in order to sever relations, but to pre- 
serve them and to allow each to accomplish his own calling), the historical 
paths of the UOC and the ROC should finally be separated so that each 
church may successfully fulfill its own calling in the world and not stumble 
on the rocks of identity.*! 


At the grassroots of the UOC-MP there was an awakened sense of moral 
responsibility and of urgency—to delay or hesitate was in effect to choose 
one fundamental option over the other. The war had expanded the issue of 
autocephaly beyond the reach of ecclesiastical regulations and interpreta- 
tions. Even without any formal parting of ways, lines of demarcation were 
drawn and in the foreseeable future no proponent of Ukrainian church 
autocephaly would realistically expect it to happen with canonical permis- 
sion from Moscow. The growing number of unilateral declarations and 
actions of local communities demanded that UOC-MP hierarchs on both 
sides of the debate take notice. Responding to maintain its institutional 
stability, the Holy Synod of the UOC-MP did its best to curb the activi- 
ties of autocephalists, removing a number of them from office.*” But the 
movement of ideas could not be halted as easily. 
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THE PURSUIT OF ORTHODOX UNITY IN UKRAINE 


The Maidan and the war created a climate for a wider understanding of 
ecclesiastical independence. In addition to being a canonical and histori- 
cal matter, autocephaly was also recognized as a socio-political project.** 
The war also raised the practical question of how autocephaly might be 
achieved, and a consensus emerged that the greatest obstacle was the exis- 
tence of three separate Orthodox jurisdictions in Ukraine: the UOC-MP, 
the UOC (Kyivan Patriarchate) and the Ukrainian Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church. Their unification came to be viewed as the crucial 
precondition for Orthodox autocephaly in Ukraine. With that goal in 
mind, there was a search for dialogue mechanisms that could pave the way 
toward encounters and understanding. 

Among the significant changes in the UOC-MP was a groundswell of 
Ukrainian patriotism among its bishops, priests and laity. The new attitude 
called into question and challenged the church’s status quo, its self-identity 
and its relationship with the mother church in Moscow. No one denied 
the idea of a shared Ukrainian-Russian historical heritage of Kyivan Rus’, 
the common “baptismal font” at which the eastern Slavs had received 
Christianity from Byzantium. But when Patriarch Kirill transformed this 
into the doctrine of a Russian world, whose idealized millennial religious 
culture effectively blocked Ukraine’s political and ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence, Orthodox citizens of Ukraine drew a sharp line between the patri- 
arch’s spiritual authority and their civil rights.** As its sense of a distinctive 
identity overtook the external arguments for Orthodox unity with Russia, 
the UOC-MP’s pro-Ukrainian faction began to converge with that of 
other Orthodox communities in Ukraine, who aspired to a united and 
independent Church. The Euromaidan and Russian military aggression 
created social polarizations and consolidated a more inclusive, multi-ethnic 
civic identity in Ukraine, which penetrated the ranks of the VOC-MP. But 
the impact of this new social consciousness on the church was unique: it 
created openness to rapprochement with other churches, even those not 
considered canonical. This was certainly not a unanimous position, and 
many continued fiercely to resist anything beyond the strict letter of canon 
law. But as the religious implications of the Maidan and the armed conflict 
became more clearly articulated, the UOC-MP’s monolithic solidarity and 
institutional loyalty were significantly eroded. 

Before the Maidan, numerous informal encounters and exploratory 
dialogues had taken place between the UOC-MP and other Ukrainian 
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Orthodox churches. In December 2007 and October 2009, representa- 
tives from the VOC-MP and the UOC-KP had held meetings to prepare 
the way for dialogue.*® In addition, the Ukrainian Council of Churches 
and Religious Organizations was a nationwide interreligious consortium 
established in 1996 to represent the common interests of religious com- 
munities to the state, and it remained active despite some substantive 
limitations.*° 

After the Maidan a number of unprecedented interdenominational 
initiatives emerged, perhaps the most sensational of which was one that 
failed. The Rivne Memorandum, an interdenominational declaration sup- 
porting a united Ukraine and a united local Orthodox Church, was signed 
on November 13th in the Ukrainian province of Rivne.“ Its signatories, 
the local bishops of all three Orthodox jurisdictions and the local Greek 
Catholic bishop, declared their support for religious and patriotic unity, 
condemned Russia’s aggression in sovereign Ukraine, condemned the 
provocation of religious strife, and affirmed the right, duly entrenched in 
Ukrainian law, to choose one’s own religious affiliation. 

Coming almost a year after the beginning of the Euromaidan, such 
ideas were hardly new to the social and religious debates in Ukraine. But 
the memorandum stirred controversy and prompt responses from official 
churches: the UOC-MP accusing the UOC-KP of being cynical schis- 
matics, who were stealing churches and faithful from them in western 
Ukraine; and the UOC-KP firing back that it was because of the UOC- 
MP’s connivance with separatists and collaboration with the Kremlin in 
its aggression against Ukraine that many of its parishes had stopped com- 
memorating Patriarch Kirill—some even choosing to leave that church.*® 
Other accusations charged that the memorandum was the result of politi- 
cal interference in church matters. To this, the chairman of the Rivne 
provincial administration Serhii Rybachok responded that the document 
was a grassroots initiative inspired by the Revolution of Dignity and by 
earlier historical initiatives “from below,” which had contributed sig- 
nificantly to the religious culture of Ukraine.“ Its intent was neither to 
pronounce any kind of religious unity as a fait accompli nor to by-pass the 
hierarchical(-canonical) chain of command, but only to take the first step 
toward a united Ukrainian Orthodox Church independent of Moscow. 
Still, the initiators may have underestimated the sensitivity of the issue and 
the urgency with which official hierarchies would step in to dismantle this 
symbolic, regional agreement in principle. Four days after the memoran- 
dum was signed, the UOC-MP summoned co-signatories Metropolitans 
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Varfolomei and Anatolii to Kyiv, where they were reprimanded and 
ordered to withdraw their signatures.*° The Greek Catholic signature was 
likewise revoked, along with a canonical warning to the signatory and a 
statement that Orthodox divisions in Ukraine were an internal affair of the 
Orthodox.*! In both churches, the situation invited debates over external 
pressures—on the UOC-MP from Kyiv and Moscow, and on the UGCC 
from Kyiv and Rome. Regardless of the motives and mechanisms behind 
these punishments and retractions, they were a real setback to the religious 
populism that had proceeded from the Maidan. 

A significant unity initiative had also taken place in February 2014. 
Responding to an appeal from the Kyivan Patriarchate, the UOC-MP 
synod created a commission for dialogue with the UOC-KP headed by 
the chairman of its Department of External Church Relations, Archbishop 
Mitrofan (Yurchuk) of Luhansk and Alchevsk.*? There was agreement in 
principle that the dialogue would be conducted within the framework of 
canon law and Orthodox tradition.** Such steps appeared to suggest that 
the two churches were indeed ready and willing to engage in meaningful 
exchanges. But by July little progress had been made and the UOC-KP 
website declared that, although individual bishops, priests and lay people 
of both churches were informally discussing the unification of Ukrainian 
Orthodoxy, the commission itself was not functioning due to the intran- 
sigence of the UOC-MP’s top leadership.” In November, the UOC-KP 
again lamented that the dialogue commission had remained block- 
aded since the spring.” For his part, UOC-MP Metropolitan Anthony 
(Pakanych) of Boryspil and Brovary confirmed the existence of ongoing 
informal, academic and ceremonial contacts, but explained that official 
dialogue was suspended because relations between the two churches had 
deteriorated.°° The numerous transfers of UOC-MP parishes to the Kyivan 
jurisdiction throughout the year, whether spontaneous or the result of 
external coercion, had become a serious obstacle to dialogue. 

The ideal of Orthodox unity would not be achieved through a sim- 
ple collection of signatures on a declaration. But while the first, mod- 
est attempts at dialogue and rapprochement had failed, the goal of unity 
remained and valuable lessons had been learned.” Local grassroots initia- 
tives of encounter, education and cooperation were vitally important but 
could not speak for entire churches. Likewise, in their quest for unity 
UOC-MP bishops faced formidable challenges on at least three fronts: 
strong resistance from the Moscow Patriarchate, the absence of consen- 
sus and objections among fellow bishops in Ukraine, and widely diverse 
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degrees of commitment and resistance in parish communities. Above all, 
an effective solution would need to bridge the gap between top-down 
decision-making and the new attentiveness to the conscience of the peo- 
ple, which the Euromaidan had affirmed. In ecclesiastical terms, much 
could be gained from an adjustment of the traditional, hierarchical model 
to be more open to the sensus fidelium. 


CONCLUSION 


On the eve of the Maidan and the outbreak of the Russian-Ukrainian 
conflict, the Orthodox Church in Ukraine (UOC-MP) could have been 
considered as either a monolithic institution that spoke with one voice, 
or as an ethnically diverse community of Russian and Ukrainian factions 
held in balance by its primate Metropolitan Volodymyr Sabodan. The 
Euromaidan proposed new standards of governance and public account- 
ability, social justice, and the dignity of the human person. These ideas 
were picked up by critically thinking Orthodox bishops, theologians and 
intellectuals. Attentive to the socio-political paradigm shift and recog- 
nizing their responsibility as citizens of Ukraine, they began to question 
Russia’s policy on Ukraine and its religious counterpart as expressed by 
their mother church, the Orthodox Church of Russia. Ultimately, they 
sided—for the first time emphatically, unequivocally and publicly—with 
Ukraine. 

We have identified and outlined five principles of the alternative thinking 
that emerged in the UOC-MP after the Euromaidan. As events unfolded, 
prominent figures of Ukrainian Orthodoxy affirmed their support for 
European values, Ukraine’s sovereignty, transparency and accountability 
in the church and society, autocephaly, and Orthodox unity in Ukraine. 
In the secular discourse, many of these principles were defining features of 
the “Revolution of Dignity.” But embraced by Orthodox citizens under 
the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate, they constituted a formidable 
challenge to Orthodox unity. In the first place, these principles flew in the 
face of the ROC’s official pronouncements. Contrary to the patriarchate’s 
condemnation of European values, the dignity and rights of the human 
person were affirmed. As opposed to the subordination of Ukraine’s 
independence to a single Russian world, international law on sovereign 
states was invoked. And rather than exclusively canonical approaches to 
Ukrainian autocephaly and dialogue, the reality of Orthodox life in an 
independent state and the desire of citizens to see Orthodox unity were 
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recognized as legitimate and substantive considerations. As for the call for 
transparency and accountability in church and state institutions, there was 
no contradiction of the mother church because that issue was not on the 
ROC’s agenda. 

Inside the UOC-MP, the alternative thinking was hardly a unani- 
mous phenomenon—quite the contrary. Along with the rest of society, 
the church was shaken to the core by the conflict and experienced acute, 
internal polarization to an unprecedented degree. The UOC-MP was 
sharply divided between supporters of Ukraine’s political and ecclesiastical 
independence and proponents of the Russian world, who stood united in 
loyalty to Putin and the patriarch. On the pro- Ukrainian side, many aban- 
doned their church for another that shared their newfound core values. 
Others could not go that far and remained inside as dissidents, hoping 
that the needed paradigm shift would gradually sweep through the whole 
church. Sooner or later, the church would have to either reassess its civic 
loyalty to Russia or face even more defections in the future. 

Those UOC-MP members who embraced European values at the 
Euromaidan and upheld Ukraine’s sovereignty in the face of Russian 
military interventions distanced themselves dramatically from neo-Soviet 
and Novo-Rossiya designs for Ukraine, from the grand narratives of 
hegemonic Orthodoxy, and from those Orthodox brethren in Ukraine, 
who stood with Russia in the conflict. In the political and ecclesiastical 
vocabularies of the Soviet system, truth, justice, and human dignity had 
been mere abstractions, and social dynamics were driven by brutal, coer- 
cive force. The proposed new paradigm for Orthodoxy in post-Maidan 
Ukraine rejected those methods. It admired Europe not so much as an 
ideal model to be imitated to the last detail, but as living proof that in a 
different context universal human values could be real. Ultimately, the 
turn toward Europe and away from Soviet nostalgia was not motivated by 
any impulsive separatism, schism, or ecclesiastical insubordination. Rather, 
significant sectors of the Orthodox Church in Ukraine had simply come 
to a crossroads and recognized that they could no longer live according 
to the old pattern. 

By extending the new social values to the UOC-MP, its critically- 
thinking leaders also articulated the basis for a new ecclesiological vision. 
In the proposed, future model of Orthodoxy in Ukraine, the church would 
be united and independent of Moscow and it would join the people in dis- 
mantling systemic corruption, the resort to state-sanctioned violence, and 
the abuse of power. The church’s social teaching and engagement would 
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be grounded in a self-critical awareness of its own human fallibility, and 
in a commitment to listen to, and learn from, the conscience of the faith 
community. Contrary to the claims of its critics, this new vision of the 
church neither required nor entailed hostility or animosity toward Russia. 
A significant number of the alternative thinkers in the UOC-MP were eth- 
nic Russians with deep and extensive personal ties to Russia. Having lived 
for a quarter century in independent Ukraine, they were well able to read 
the signs of the changing times and their immersion in Russian language, 
culture, and history did not exclude pro- Ukrainian and pro-European val- 
ues. Active participants in the Revolution of Dignity, they articulated the 
fundamental principles of that social transformation and resolved to apply 
those values to the life of their church. A year after the Euromaidan, the 
final outcome of this remarkable episode in the story of the UOC-MP 
remained uncertain. But the ideas that reshaped a nation and provoked 
Russian military intervention had also inspired a radical rethinking of 
Orthodox identity in Ukraine. 
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cmacTu ykpanHcryto LlepkoBb OT «pyccKoro Mupa»,” RISU 1 October 2014, 
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the third president of Ukraine Viktor Yushchenko, sociologist Yevhen 
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the “platform” for the unification of all Orthodox people in Ukraine. 


CHAPTER 10 


Ukraine after the Euromaidan: Ecumenism 


versus Religious Repression 


Katrin Boeckh 


Russia’s takeover of Crimea in 2014 and its subsequent military destabi- 
lization of that country’s eastern regions were deeply connected with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union more than twenty years before. The pres- 
ent war in Ukraine is a belated consequence of the fragmentation of the 
Soviet Empire that remains on the mind of the Russian government today. 
Comparing the state of affairs in 2014 with 1991, when Ukraine pro- 
claimed independence from the Soviet Union, the changing use of vio- 
lence is striking. In 1991, no bloodshed or aggressive conflict occurred, 
with one exception. In western Ukraine, adherents of the Greek Catholic 
Church leaving their catacombs fought physically against Orthodox believ- 
ers for the restitution of church buildings that had been confiscated by the 
Soviet regime and handed over to the Orthodox Church.! In 1991, the 
churches had become more assertive and some believers more physical. 
But those were exceptions rather than the rule, and politicians remained 
peaceful then. 

The situation changed dramatically in 2014, when state violence was 
initiated first of all on the Euromaidan against the protesters and, after the 
annexation of Crimea, in Donbas by military rebels along with Russian 
help. But this time, the churches in Ukraine did not turn against each 
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other. They did not fall out with one another over the current political 
and military conflict. Quite the contrary: striving for a common political 
line, they unanimously appealed for the unity and integrity of the country. 
This indicated two things: first, that leaders of the churches in Ukraine 
had stopped quarreling with one another, and second, that they supported 
Ukrainian statehood as it is. The question became: How firm was their 
political and social position and how would they influence politics to sta- 
bilize the highly volatile situation in Ukraine? 

The present study seeks to portray the current situation of the churches 
and interdenominational relations in Ukraine with a focus on the events 
surrounding the Euromaidan. The argument is that although there is a 
serious threat to Ukrainian statehood and a severe statehood crisis, there is 
no such crisis between the churches. In fact, the last two decades have seen 
an improvement of relations between the churches and religions, despite 
continuing jurisdictional differences. In the context of the Euromaidan, 
after 2014 this process was still maintained, even as the occupied territo- 
ries of Donetsk, Luhansk, and Crimea became new focal points of reli- 
gious persecution in twenty-first-century Europe. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN PosT-SOVIET UKRAINE 


Various population surveys have illustrated the unique situation in 
Ukraine, with its high ratio of believers and churches that enjoy a consid- 
erably high level of social influence. In the World Value Report for 2008 
over 77% of Ukrainians declared their membership in one or another reli- 
gious denomination, as compared with only 23% who declared themselves 
non-religious.” In 2013, according to a national survey by the Kyiv-based 
Razumkov Center, the proportion of believers had increased to 88%, while 
only 11% declared no religious affiliation.* The general ratio of believers in 
Ukraine is thus much higher than in Western Europe, although a certain 
number of them are considered only passive or declarative believers, who 
regard Orthodoxy as an element of national identity. Recent surveys also 
reveal that religious denominations in Ukraine enjoy a high level of pres- 
tige as civil society organizations and that, as compared with other institu- 
tions, churches receive the highest confidence ratings from interviewees 
in Ukraine.* Clearly, religious communities are perceived as playing an 
important role on societal, national, and individual levels. 

Regarding political orientations, the more religious citizens of Ukraine 
tend to share the values of a pluralistic and democratic order, while 
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non-religious and less religious Ukrainians generally favor more traditional 
values over the values of a liberal democracy." 

A contributing factor to the pervasive influence of churches in Ukraine 
is the considerable number and diversity of religious communities. In 
2014, the Ukrainian government estimated that there were 33,993 regis- 
tered religious organizations representing fifty-five denominations in the 
country.® This uniquely Ukrainian religious diversity stems from historical 
developments, as many of these churches have been in place for centu- 
ries. Even as the number of churches in Ukraine continues to grow today, 
the government does not restrict the registration of new religious com- 
munities. So, in 2007 there were more than fifteen non-traditional and 
new religious movements in Ukraine, including thirty-five individually 
registered Krishna Consciousness communities and fifty-three Buddhist 
communities. In addition, foreign religious missionaries were active in 
the country.’ Although every post-Soviet president in Ukraine up to the 
Euromaidan sought to subordinate and exploit the religions in Ukraine 
for their own personal and political interests, none of them objected to 
denominational diversity or pluralism. Post-Soviet Ukrainian governments 
also parted ways with the Soviet pattern of stirring up interdenomina- 
tional conflicts by supporting one church over all others.® Today, reli- 
gious diversity and the multiplicity of religious opinions greatly enrich 
public discussions, there is no official state religion in Ukraine and no 
religious community aspires to that status. According to Article 35 in the 
Constitution of Ukraine, the state has no right to declare any one religion 
as obligatory.’ Such principles are in sharp contrast with church policy and 
state practices in Russia, where the activities of minorities and so-called 
non-traditional churches are restricted.'° 

As for the denominations in Ukraine after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, they understood that they could enhance their official standing 
if they teamed up. This is exactly what they did in 1996, when about 
90% of the religious communities in Ukraine established the All- Ukrainian 
Council of Churches and Religious Organizations (AUCCRO). Presided 
by a rotating chair, the Council meets every two or three months and 
provides members the opportunity to discuss interfaith issues.'! Its task 
is to respond to political questions of religious concern, on legislation 
and the situation of religious organizations. The council, which advo- 
cates the collective interests of its member religious communities, can be 
characterized as an effective interreligious umbrella organization and as 
a line of communication between the churches and the state. Although 
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focusing first of all on matters of legal and political concern, it also works 
out common ground among its members and as such “represents a unique 
and unprecedented forum for working towards interreligious consensus in 
Ukraine.”’? The AUCCRO is especially important for the smaller, non- 
Orthodox religious communities. 

Since late 2002, the AUCCRO has operated along with the Council of 
Heads of Christian Churches of Ukraine, which includes representatives 
of several leading Christian denominations, and the Council of Evangelical 
Protestant Churches representing 80% of the Protestant organizations in 
Ukraine. All of these councils arose as a result of interconfessional and 
interreligious dialogue and, in turn, they expanded religious dialogues 
with the state and society. 

All post-Soviet Ukrainian governments knew that it was important for 
them to work with the denominations, so they established departments 
for the political affairs of the churches. However, the political climate grew 
colder with President Viktor Yanukovych (2010-2014). In his last year in 
office, the activities of foreign missionaries were increasingly restricted,'* 
and he ignored several requests to meet with the AUCCRO. It was only 
after he was confronted with the Euromaidan and when his own position 
was endangered that he finally met with the council. 

Meanwhile, the religious denominations had taken serious steps toward 
rapprochement among themselves. A turning point for interchurch rela- 
tions was the Orange Revolution in 2004-2005. At that time, religious 
conflicts had decreased and the churches realized that cooperation could 
be mutually beneficial. During the Orange Maidan, the partnership 
among churches grew stronger, and Orthodox, Catholic, Protestant and, 
other religious representatives made numerous joint statements on social 
issues, such as free elections. Also, social cooperation among the churches 
began on a larger scale. Before the Orange Revolution, a common social 
approach between different churches rarely occurred, because they feared 
that they might lose believers.'* But after the Orange Revolution, inter- 
faith cooperation grew, focusing on urgent social issues (prison minis- 
tries, the fight against the HIV-epidemic!®) due to a heightened social 
consciousness in the churches.’” 

After the Orange Revolution, the churches’ support for Ukrainian 
statehood also grew. Churches identifying themselves unequivocally as 
Ukrainian — the Ukrainian Orthodox Church- Kyiv Patriarchate (UOC- 
KP), the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church, and the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church — strengthened their ties. At the same time, 
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they continued to distance themselves from the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church—Moscow Patriarchate (UOC-MP), which they considered an 
instrument by which the Russian church and state maintained their influ- 
ence in Ukraine. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE EUROMAIDAN ON THE RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES OF UKRAINE 


With the Euromaidan in 2013-2014, a real revolutionary movement 
shook the Ukrainian political landscape. From its very beginning, this 
second Maidan had a strong religious dimension. The protesters were 
supported actively and spiritually by various religious leaders: Orthodox 
priests of different jurisdictions, their Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic, 
and Protestant colleagues, along with Muslims and Jews actively showed 
their solidarity with the protesting citizens. They conducted prayers and 
helped the wounded irrespective of nationality, language, political convic- 
tions, or religious beliefs. They also tried to prevent aggressive assaults 
by standing between the lines of armed Yanukovych forces and the pro- 
testers. On the night of 10 December, when the Maidan was attacked 
by government troops, church bells rang for hours. The state’s crimes 
on the Maidan were interpreted and expressed in religious terms. The 
outbreak of violence on the night of 19 January was called a “baptism in 
blood.” When Interior Troops and Berkut (special forces) snipers began 
to shoot at the protesters that same month, those who were killed became 
known as the “Heavenly Hundred” (Nebesna Sotnia) and “martyrs of the 
Maidan.” Icons, crosses, and other religious symbols became prominent 
in television images and photos of the Maidan.'* When the Lenin monu- 
ment in Kyiv was toppled on 8 December 2014, it was interpreted as the 
symbolic fall of the “highest god of the enemies.”!? 

A growing spirit of interdenominational solidarity was also apparent in 
Kyiv at the time, although it did not appear suddenly. After the flight of 
Yanukovych, even some representatives of the UOC-MP began to aban- 
don their loyalty to his government.”° The preexisting political polariza- 
tion within that church had already been on the increase for some time, as 
a new generation of priests and bishops with a stronger sense of Ukrainian 
identity took office. They understood that it was becoming more diffi- 
cult to stand by the Moscow Patriarchate’s position: that Ukraine and 
Russia are inseparable and that Ukraine is an integral part of Holy Rus?! 
of the “canonical territory” of the Russian Orthodox Church, and of the 
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Russkii mir (“Russian World”). In addition, faced with the evolving views 
of its members in Ukraine—in 2014, some thirty parishes moved from 
the UOC-MP to the UOC-KP”—the Moscow Patriarchate preferred to 
concede some autonomy to its Ukrainian branch, the VOC-MP, rather 
than to lose those eparchies and, along with them, up to 43% of its total 
eparchies.”* Still, priests and other members of the UOC-MP joined the 
mass protests in Kyiv. 

In a special interdenominational tent on the Maidan, priests were con- 
stantly present among the protesters. One Greek Catholic priest described 
the interdenominational scene on Maidan as follows: “The Orthodox 
Church of Kyiv is very active, but so are priests from the Autocephalous 
Church and the Moscow Patriarchate. ... All the priests are serving, espe- 
cially praying at night, the Jesus prayer, the Rosary, especially when it is 
cold. Every night from the stage, you hear the national anthem, then a 
prayer, holy Scripture, a prayer.”** 

After the Euromaidan, the churches in Kyiv and in the Ukrainian ter- 
ritories, where no separatists waged their war, closed their lines. The 
immediate threat to Ukrainian statehood posed by the Russian annexa- 
tion of Crimea and the ongoing war in Eastern Ukraine had rendered the 
question of ecclesiastical canonicity less pressing. Far more urgent was 
the common quest for peace and the territorial integrity of Ukraine. All 
churches, including the UOC-MP, supported this priority. 

In February 2014, the AUCCRO made a strong appeal to fully restore 
the constitutional order; it rejected any division or separation of the coun- 
try and stressed its intention to maintain religious peace. It emphasized 


the territorial integrity of Ukraine, whose independence is a gift from God 
and is valued by our entire nation, which is why we have no right to allow 
for its separation, as this would be a sin before God and future generations. 
[...] Under such difficult conditions, we must do our utmost to maintain 
a united Ukrainian state and we must take all possible steps to prevent any 
attempts to divide our country. We appeal to everyone not to yield to provo- 
cation or to not support, under any circumstances, any rhetorical seeking to 
undermine the territorial integrity of Ukraine.” 


This statement was signed in February 2014 by Council Chairman 
Metropolitan Antoniy, chancellor ofthe VOC-MP, indicating the Council’s 
resolve to act authoritatively and to contribute to peace in Ukraine. That 
same month, the Council condemned the bloodshed and murder on the 
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Maidan: “We call all faithful to continue prayers for Ukraine, its peace, 
unity and independence. In unity is the power of the people. God grant us 
unity!” stated Metropolitan Antoniy. With such declarations the Council 
demonstrated practical cooperation among the religions in Ukraine. 

No less than any other religious communities, the UOC-MP was 
appalled by the Yanukovych regime’s resort to violence on the Maidan. 
For some of its members, that became the occasion for a radical rethink- 
ing of fundamental Christian values and for the articulation of a new posi- 
tion toward the state and other Christian denominations. In the words of 
UOC-MP priest Cyril Hovorun: 


the Maidan has dramatically overgrown all the Ukrainian churches in regards 
to values. These churches before the Maidan and in part at its first stage 
remained engaged in bilateral relations with the state, some to a greater and 
some to a lesser extent. Only recently have the churches started to realize 
and reach for the moral heights of the Maidan. They moved beyond the 
general admonitions to avoid violence and began to come together in words 
and deeds with the values of the Maidan. They realized how close these 
values were to the values of Christianity, including altruism, readiness for 
self-sacrifice, solidarity, and so on. The Maidan in a very Christian way chose 
to be weak, even though it is strong in numbers and in the determination of 
its participants. The Maidan has adopted almost eschatological expectations 
that the dignity of human nature, created in the image and likeness of God, 
can one day be restored.”° 


According to Father Cyril, the churches in Ukraine are called to fulfill a 
crucial, social role: “post-Soviet churches must become schools of freedom 
that teach citizens how to exercise their freedom in a responsible way, 
which leads to trust and common purpose in civil society. ””7 

The churches also unanimously condemned the Russian military inva- 
sion. In March 2014, the religious communities of Ukraine, including the 
Jewish community, called on Russia to stop its aggression against Ukraine 
and pull out its troops. They also appealed to the international commu- 
nity, including the EU, the UN, and the OSCE (Organization for Security 
and Co-operation in Europe) to “stop the foreign invasion of Ukraine 
and the brutal interference in our internal affairs.” Jewish representa- 
tives openly protested against the Russian propaganda, which alleged that 
the new Ukrainian government would be fascist, and warned that Russia 
would likely instigate anti-Semitic provocations.”® 
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Despite these obstructions, the churches and religious organizations 
of Ukraine restored their contact with the new government in Kyiv. In 
June 2014, President Poroshenko introduced a new initiative to get the 
churches and religious organizations back into the political sphere by 
involving them in the implementation of his peace plan.2? AUCCRO 
Chair Metropolitan Onufriy, locum tenens of the UOC-MP, indicated the 
council’s support and referred to the initiative as a “glimmer of hope for 
peace and tranquility in Ukraine.” But after his election as VOC-MP pri- 
mate in the summer of 2014, Onufriy’s rhetoric changed and the will to 
support the Ukrainian national cause vanished. 

Still, the churches remained active in missions to liberate Ukrainian 
prisoners of war. In December 2014, the UOC-MP informed the press 
about the successful liberation of two Ukrainian soldiers who had been 
held captive in Donetsk.*° 

However, common appeals by church leaders did not prevent conflicts 
among churches on the local level. In particular, conflicts between the 
UOC-MP and the UOC-K?P in the Rivne and Khmelnytsky regions led 
the Poroshenko government to take measures to deal with the issue. In 
December 2014, a working group with representatives from both churches 
and other experts was established in order to discuss existing problems.*! 
But while the churches welcomed this platform as a sign of the govern- 
ment’s willingness to come to terms with religious matters, their discus- 
sions bore no fruit and the dialogue was suspended. 


THE OCCUPIED REGIONS OF UKRAINE: ZONES 
OF THE SEVEREST RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN EUROPE 


While interfaith understanding and a functioning relationship between 
the government and the religious organizations dominates the Ukrainian 
scene in general, the situation of most denominations in Crimea and 
the so-called anti-terror operation (ATO) zones in the self-proclaimed 
“People’s Republics” of Donetsk and Luhansk was terrifying. At the time, 
there was no region in Europe where religious repression was harsher. 
Religious freedom in Crimea came to an end under the new military and 
political regime.*” Churches suspected of disloyalty to Russia risked losing 
their legal status and property, and their representatives were often physi- 
cally threatened or killed. In Crimea, new, Russian-inspired legislation 
severely restricted the operations of Muslim, non-Orthodox Christian, 
Jewish, or other religious communities that had no headquarters inside the 
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Russian Federation.** Muslim Tatars came to fear a new expulsion from 
their homeland,* their central spiritual organization in Crimea was under- 
mined by a newly installed Moscow-controlled “Tavricheskii muftiat,” and 
officers of the Russian federal security service (FSB) searched pupils of a 
Muslim school (medrese) for any evidence of a “Muslim threat.”*° Visitors 
of a UOC-KP church, including women and children, were beaten during 
a liturgy by hooligans supported by policemen, who accused the UOC- 
KP of being “anti-Russian.”*° 

In the war-torn regions of Donetsk and Luhansk, the situation was 
even worse. Here, repression against religious communities became a 
means of terrorizing the population. In May 2014, the leaders of the 
“People’s Republic of Donetsk” declared that there, “the original, domi- 
nant faith is the Orthodox faith [...] professed by the Russian Orthodox 
Church.”*” Priests of the UOC-MP gave active support to separatist ter- 
rorists in Donetsk, Luhansk, and Odesa.** All other religious communities 
were forced violently to suspend their activities in the occupied regions. 
Catholic priests were threatened and tortured in order to make them leave 
their parishes.’ Evangelical pastors and ministers in Donetsk and Luhansk 
were captured and beaten in May and June 2014. In Mariupol, militants 
of the Donetsk “People’s Republic” murdered a pastor of the Renewal 
Church in June 2014.*° At the same time, gunmen under the command 
of a Russian kidnapped and shot four members of the Transfiguration 
Evangelical Church in Sloviansk, Donetsk Oblast.*! These are only a few 
cases among many where violence against religious groups and individu- 
als, and the vandalization of property occurred systematically. Religious 
repression in the ATO zones became a means of terrorizing the population 
and whoever was regarded as “alien” to the “Russian Orthodox culture.” 

While denominational diversity continued to increase in central, south- 
ern, and western Ukraine, the occupied eastern regions began to lose their 
well-established religious diversity by coercive force. But despite these 
challenges, interreligious solidarity grew, especially among Muslim Tatars, 
Jews, and Christians in Crimea. 

To sum up, 2014 was a pivotal year for the religious communities and 
churches in Ukraine, for Ukrainian society and the country as a whole. As 
demonstrated at the Euromaidan of 2013-2014, the religious communi- 
ties of Ukraine are an active part of civil society. Despite the military and 
political conflict, interreligious relations are functioning better than ever. 
While the situation of political institutions may become more precarious, 
the importance of religious institutions in Ukraine will likely continue 
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to grow and the religious pluralism of the country will further reinforce 
democratization. At the same time, the suppression of non-Russian 
churches by militant rebels and their Russian supporters in the occupied 
areas are likely to continue. For them, religious diversity is a threat. 

Outside of the war zones, the churches and religious communities of 
Ukraine successfully took up the challenges of Maidan. The formulation 
of a common political vision across denominational boundaries reflects 
nothing less than the essence of true ecumenism. That has been the wit- 
ness of the churches and religious communities of Ukraine to the West 
and the East alike. 
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